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PREFACE 





T he Arts and the Art of Criticism epitomizes the scope and 
orientation of the present volume. It is a study of the work of 
art as an object of delight, a vehicle of communication, and. at 
least ^tentially, a record of significant insight. But it is also con¬ 
cerned with those ^pects of the art of criticism which lend them¬ 
selves to philosophical analysis. In dealing with the arts I have 
attempted to discover their essential nature; in analv^ing man’s 

^ ^ formulate as precisely as pos¬ 

sible the basic pnnciples and norms to which the artistically s^ 
sitiyc la>7nan and critic both appeal, however unconsciously, in all 
artistic appraisal. The volume thus deals with certain broad issues 
which have been discussed for centuries by critics and philosophers 
But it comidcrs them with greater philosophical rigor than is usual 
m critical essays, and with far greater attention to primary artistic 
data than is common in philosophical treatises. For it has been 
wntten by a philosopher in close collaboration with experts in the 
several arts under review, and is, in sum, the record of our coop¬ 
erative explorations over a period of years. These distinguishing 
features of the book invite a word of explanation. 

c< ^ M material has been deliberately limited to the 

pure major arts, in oixler to simplify the problem and to facilitate 
the formulation of certain basic categories of artistic analysis. Music 
and the dance, architecture, sculpture, painting, and the art of 
literature were found to be sufficiently rich and various to permit 
Illuminating comparison and to provide a basis for sound inductive 
gener^izarion. Had all the arts been examined seriatim, the minor 
as well ^ the major, and the “mixed” arts along with those which rely 
pnmi^ily upon a single medium, our investigation would either 
have had to be indefinitely extended or else condemned to super- 
ficiahty. And had attention not been focused upon certain ar^in 
all their specificity, my desire to eschew mere abstract theorizing 
would have been frustrated from the outset. I have tried to steer a 
rmddle cour^ between the Scylla of theory divorced from fact and 
the parybdis of isolated fact unillurainated by interpretauVe een- 
eralization. ® 
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My procedure has been to explore, with copious illustration, each 
of the six arts in turn, with special reference to their respective media, 
iheir scv'eral types of formal organization, and their expressive 
potentialities and limitations* This analysis has set in sharp relief 
the distinctive characteristics of each art, but it has also revealed 
analogical relationships between them, and has made possible the 
formulation of certain basic categories which arc applicable to all 
art as such. It has also prepared the way for a systematic analysis 
of critical principles and a formulation of artistic norms at once 
more general and more empirically oriented than u ould have other¬ 
wise been possible. 

The region thus explored has proved to be a no-man's land which 
most philosophers have shunned as too empirical for philosophical 
inquiry, and which most critics have avoided as too abstract for 
their aesthetic tastes and apdtudes* The further my collaborators 
and I pushed our investigadons, the more acutely did we come to 
realize that critics and philosophers of arc need one another's help. 
The critic cannot avoid appealing to general concepts and universal 
criteria, but he is frequently unable, particularly in this age of 
specialization, to forge the conceptual tools r^uisitc to precise 
critical analysis and evaluation. The philosophical aesthetic!an as 
frequently exhibits the opposite deficiency. Lacking sufficient 
orientation in the several arts, he is too often content with tenuous 
generalizations concerning Beauty, Art, and Genius- Both critics 
and philosophers have tended to forget their mutual dependence, 
and both alike have suffered from unhealthy isolation. 

A modern AristoUc or Hegd might perhaps be able to master 
the several arts In all their historical complexity, develop the ca¬ 
pacity for competent philosophical anai>'sis and interpretation, and 
thus achieve the desired: historico-philosophical sjti thesis single- 
handed. But failing the advent of such a genius, the only practical 
solution would seem to be a resolute attempt at coopieration among 
specialists. This book, at all events, is to a very unusual dc^^ the 
product of such association* I willingly assume full responsibility for 
the entire volume, since it was I who have expressed our findings in 
their present form. But my indebtedness to my friends and col¬ 
leagues in Princeton Univciaiiy is so extensive that, for better or 
worse, they must be regarded as collaborators in the truest sense. 

Thus, the classification of the artistic categories was initiated by 
conversations with A. E. Hinds, of the Department of Engl ish , and 
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the specific application of oiany of these categories, to literature was 
made under his expert guidance. A. M. Friend, Jr., of the Depart¬ 
ment of Art a'nd Archaeolog>^ contributed much of the critical 
analysis of the plastic arts, suggested nearly all of the illustrations 
here reproduced, and gave me his invaluable assistance in prepar-' 
ing the plates for publication R* D* Welch, of the Department of 
Music, corrected and enriched the sections dealing \rith music, 
provided a large part of the empirical documentation, and, in addi- 
don, wrote the supplemental^^ essay on die expressed content of 
music, which so markedly enhances the value of the book. D, F« 
Bowers, of the Department of Philosophy, read and re-read the 
manuscript and contributed greatly to the articulation of the more 
philosophical sections^ Had these colleagues of mine not promised 
me their assistance, this project would never have been undertaken, 
and had they not fulfilled their promise with unparalleled gener¬ 
osity of lime and effort, it could never have been developed to its 
present state. 

W* J, Oates, in Classics, and D* A. Stauffer, in English, have also 
read the entire manuscript and made many helpful suggestions. 
C. Kennedy, in English, and D. D. Egbert, in Art and Archae¬ 
ology, have contributed richly with their counsel. F. R. B. Godol- 
phin, in Classics, G. H. Forsyth, Jr., in Art and Archaeology, and 
Erwin Panofsky, of the Princeton Institute for Advanced Study* 
have helped me gready in the analysis of various problems,^ Mrs. 
Eyler Simpson (Keith Coppage) has given me the benefit of her 
experience as a dancer, and M. L. Beck, of the School of Architec¬ 
ture, has checked some of the passages on architecture, H. P, 
Robertson, in die Departments of Mathematics and Physics, has 
discussed with me some of the sections on science. W. B. C. Waddns 
and S. A. Larrabec, of the Ifeparcmcnt of English, have helped me 
illustrate my analysis of literary content. F, F. A. Comstock, of the 
School of Architecture, designed the cover and jacket and assisted 
me in other ways. Miss Helen \\'^oodru£f, Director of the Index of 
Christian Art, read part of an early draft and made many useful 
suggestions, and, more recently, J. F, A, Taylor, in Philosophy, has 
been tireless in Jus detailed scrutiny of the thought and stj'Je of die 
manuscript, ^Vnd to this long catalogue of collaborators must be 
added the many students and colJeagues, too numerous to be men¬ 
tioned here by name, whose critical and constructive interest has so 
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effectively demonstrated the feasibility of cooperative effort in this 
field. 

The volume which has finally emerged from these conjoint labors 
makes no pretense at finality or completeness, for it is the log of a 
first voyage of discovery over relatively uncharted seas. Far more 
remains to be done than has yet been accomplished, and some in¬ 
dication should be given of what lies ahead in critical investigation 
and philosophical interpretation. 

Philosophers will discover that such traditional problems as the 
generic character of the aesthetic experience, the subjectivity or 
objectivity of aesthetic quality in its various manifestations, and the 
significance of art and beauty viewed in larger philosophical per¬ 
spective, have been dealt with very cursorily. My effort has been 
rather to establish a factual basis for philosophical theory—to ex¬ 
amine the arts and their appraisal with empirical honesty and 
without philosophical prejudice. An inquiry of this typ)e must of 
course rest on certain philosophical presuppositions, and its findings 
must entail certain metaphysical and epistemological implications. 
Some of these have been explicitly recognized. But no synoptic 
epistemology' or metaphysic has been developed or endorsed in 
these pages. If the analysis has any objective validity, its conclusions 
must be taken into account by every philosopher of art, whatever 
his philosophical persuasion; but it is left to him to interpret iliem in 
any manner that seems most reasonable and adequate. The volume 
should therefore be regarded as a propaedeutic to more formal 
philosophical speculation, for it investigates what most philosophers 
ignore and stops where most philosophers begin their philosophical 
inquiries. 

Students and critics of the several arts will find that the volume is 
concerned entirely with the formulation and documentation of 
basic artistic categories and critical principles. It makes no attempt 
to trace the history of the arts or to reproduce representative works 
of famous artists. The pictures have b^n chosen solely to illustrate 
phases of a systematic analysis. Nor does this analy'sis pretend to be 
exhaustive. Every section in the book invites extensive empirical 
elaboration. I have pushed the analysis as far as seemed appropriate 
in a volume of this type; but innumerable specific problems in the 
six arts here considered and in the other arts remain to be explored. 
This task must be undertaken by students of the several arts who 
possess the requisite historical and technical orientation, and, in 
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addition, the taste and aptitude for systematic analysis and generali¬ 
zation. For example, only one reference has been made to the art of 
the Far East; I have concerned myself exclusively with the art of 
Europe and the Near East. This is a serious limitation. For not only 
could many of the conclusions here reached have been illustrated 
more aptly in terms of Far Eastern, and particularly Chinese, art; a 
comparable study of the art of Asia might well dictate important 
revisions in my list of basic categories, and it would certainly lead to 
a notable extension of the factual basis for inductive generalization. 
Or again, no attempt has been made to analyze the complex and 
vital art of the motion picture. If my approach to the other arts is 
soundly conceived it should be applicable, with suitable modifica¬ 
tion, to this art which today provides one of the richest fields for 
systematic investigation. These and other limitations have been self- 
imposed in the belief that if less were attempted, more would be ac¬ 
complished in an initial survey. But my colleagues and I sincerely 
hope that others may now be impelled to join with us in further 
studies along the general lines here laid down. 

I also hope that the volume will interest the sensitive and reflec- 
tiv'e layman who finds in art a source of perennial enjoyment, en¬ 
lightenment, and inspiration. The response of Princeton under¬ 
graduates to this type of analysis, and the interest expressed by 
various la>Tnen who have been in touch with the investigation, 
would seem to justify the hope that thoughtful art-lovers may find 
that a study of these pages will increase their understanding of the 
basic principles of the art of criticism and thus enrich their apprecia¬ 
tion of the world’s artistic treasures. 

I would even make so bold as to invite the attention of the crea¬ 
tive artist who, by temperament and profession, is prop)erly an in¬ 
dividualist preoccupied with his owm creative labors. I realize that 
he normally turns to the works of other artists primarily for inspira¬ 
tion and technical suggestion, and that his standards of criticism arc 
largely the product of solitary reflection upon his owm creadve 
projects and achievements. I also realize that rigorous systematic 
analysis is likely to dampen his spirits and to repel him as too remote 
from his own immediate and vital concerns. Yet the creative arts 
today arc in a state of unprecedented confusion. Tradition is dis¬ 
counted, conventions arc repudiated, time-honored objectives arc 
renounced, and artists arc put to it to find appropriate and satisfying 
substitutes. As a result, many have been impelled to devise new 
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theories of art, and for this task they are not always ideally equipped. 
Mv coUaborators and I believe that our analysis may suggest to the 
contemporary artist solutions to some of his most inimediatc prob¬ 
lems by providing him with the underlying artistic principles of 

which he is in search. u 

This volume is accordingly addressed to all cnucs and philo^ 
phers of art, all sensitive laymen and creative artiste, who f(^l the 
need for an anal>'sis of the arts and the art of criticism which is at 
once empirical and theoretical; which studies the arts from the ar¬ 
tistic point of view, yet with appropriate philosophic rigor; and 
which formulates concepts and principles universal in applicabihty, 

yet rooted in artistic fact. • i • j r u 

I wish gratefully to acknowledge the generous financial aid ol the 

American Council of Learned Societies. The travelling fellowship 
which was awarded me in 1932 made possible a cherished yc^ of 
study in Europe, and more recent grants have enabled me to include 
the unusually large number of illustrations in collotype. I also wish 
to thank the Princeton University Council of the Humanities for its 
financial assistance towards publication. The Princeton University 
Press, and, in particular, Mr. Joseph Brandt, have outdone ihein- 
sclvcs in helpful suggestion and willing cooperation. Mr. HarcMd 
H. Hugo, of The Meriden Gravure Company, has been most effi¬ 
cient and understanding in supervising the preparation of the plates. 
Professor and Mrs. E. Von dcr MuhU were very helpful the last days 
before publication, and Mr. J. F. A. Taylor, Dr. VV. H. Cerf, an 
Dr. and Mrs. F. B. Agard have been of great assistance in the read¬ 
ing of proof. I am also grateful to Mr. Taylor for preparing the 
Index of Proper Names and Titles. My wife’s ^istancc in the 
preparation of the entire volume has been so extensive that words of 
appreciation faU me; only she can know how impossible would have 
been mv task without her aid and counsel. 

Theodore M. Greene 

Princeton, Nov. 1, 1939 
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I HAVE often been tempted, during the last six years, torevk-ritc 
various {X}rtions of this book, not because I have changed any of 
my basic ideas regarding the nature of art and criticism, but because 
further study and reflection have made me want to express some of 
these ideas somewhat differendy. But the book, as first published, 
has, it seems to me, sufficient internal unity to demand complete re¬ 
vision if any part of it were to be rewritten or amplified, and for such 
revision I have neither the time nor the inclination. I shall therefore 
restrict myself, in this Preface, to a few observations which may be 
helpful to the reader. 

Tlie only analysis in the book which I have come somewhat to 
question relates to the role of interpretation in pure or absolute 
music. My question is this: Would it be more con ect to say that the 
comjxjscr merely evokes, explores and exhibits his subject-matter, 
that is, man’s emodve-conadve states, with unparalleled subtlety 
and precision, or w'as I right in saying that he also interprets these 
emotions, impulses and moods? I have had many interesting con¬ 
versations on this subject since 1940 and must confess that I am 
still genuinely puzzled. The reader will find it profitable to explore 
this altemadve interpretation of musical content. 

The only part of the book which I could perhaps amplify is the 
account of artistic greamess, in Chapter XXIV. Greatness might, it 
seems to me now', be described helpfully in terms of the concept of 
inc.xhaustibility. One of the characteristics of truly great art in any 
medium is the fact that the most sensitive and informed critic can 
return to it again and again and always find in it formal relation¬ 
ships not previously observed, insights, p>crspectives and evaluations 
not previously noted or comprehended. A great work of art is thus, 
as it were, a pcrp>etual challenge to fresh discovery, a condnuing 
stimulus to growth, an inexhaustible source of refreshment and de¬ 
light. This in no way contradicts my analysis of artistic greatness in 
terms of “breadth” and “depth.” On the contrary', it seems to me 
to unite these tw'o conditions of greatness under a single, inclusive 
and illuminating concept. 

The chief limitation of the book as a whole has been pointed out 
by at least one reviewer and deserv'es explicit mention in this Pref- 
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SiCCx systciTifitEc sufi^ytical sppro^ch has entailed a necessary 
sacrifice. The book does not give the reader a sense of the excite- 
ment of artistic creation and enjoymentj of die surging exploring 
quality of artisdc invention and discovery or of critical rediscovery 
and appraisal. 1 do not feel obliged to apologize for this lack l>ccaijse 
I made no attempt to deal in these terms, with these aspects of the 
total artistic transaction. But the reader should be vsarned at the 
outset that he must look else where, c,g. to Augusta Cen tenons Intro¬ 
duction to The Intent of the ArUst^^ (Princeton University Press, 
1941) and Donald Siauifcr^s Introduction to “The Intent of the 
Critic*^ (Princeton University Press, 1941), for accounts of artistic 
creation and enjoNTnent which complement my prosaic analyses. 
Finally, the teacher of aesthetics or the philosophy of art who may 
be inclined to use my book as a text should be vvarn^ of die positive 
harm which it can do a certain type of student, namely, the plod¬ 
ding student without much artistic sensitivity and imagination* The 
danger is that he will memorize my categories and definitions and 
try to apply them to this or that work of art mechanically and slav¬ 
ishly. This can only result in blinding him to the unity, the origi¬ 
nality and die artistic vitality of the work of art in question, in short, 
in making it harder for him to understand and enjoy it for itself. If, 
on the other hand, my categories are really understood and intel¬ 
ligently used diey can help a student, even of average ability, better 
to explore, understand and appreciate works of art in die several 
media. 

„ . Theodore M, Crei ne 

Princeton, 1946 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he nature and scope of tlic present inquiry can best be in¬ 
dicated by relating it to the more inclusive enterprise of philo¬ 
sophical' aesthetics, which may be defined as the synoptic analysis 
and interpretation of the aesthetic experience and its object. By 
^'aesthetic experience” is here meant both acstheiic creation and re¬ 
creation—processes which resemble one another but which are 
clearly distinguishable. The “object” of the aesthetic experience 
includes both man-made objects and natural phenomena, “Aesthetic 
analysis” is “s>Tioptic” if it takes into account every type of in vestiga- 
lion which can tlirow light on the empirical nature of the aesthetic 
experience and its object- The “interpretation” of this empirical 
eddence is “synoptic” in proportion as it does justice, both sys¬ 
tematically and historically, to all the relevant facts. 

Philosophical analysis and interpretation are prim^^Uy systematic, 
since the philosopher is chiefly concerned wdth the timeless charac¬ 
teristics of his subject-matter. But the subject-matter of the aesthe- 
tician includes works of art which cannot be understood adequately 
save in historical and biographical perspective] and the philoso¬ 
pher’s own theories, like those of his predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries, arc themselves historically and biographically conditioned. 
It is therefore essential that his interpretations and evaluations be 
historically oriented. Philosophical aesthetics is therefore the sys¬ 
tematic, though historically oriented, analysis and interpretation of 
the processes of aesthetic creation and response and of tlieir charac- 
objects, both natural and man-made, 

I shall be concerned in the following pages with only certain 
aspects of this ambitious undertaking, namely, the an^ysis of 
medium, form, and content of art In the six major media, and with 
man’s critical apprehension and evaluation. But it is important, 
particularly in a restricted undertaking of this t>pc, to formulate in 
advance the basic presuppositions which constitute the writer’s 
frame of reference. These relate to (V) the objectivity of acsUtetic 
quality, (2) the relation of a work of art to other objects capable of 

I TTjc qualifying adjective is Mcwaory to diffcnfutUie aenhcUei ai a ptiilwophical 
diK^pliM from tb« mere restricted and Kielltifkallv wiented dUripLinc of IwyclmlopeaJ 
aesihcucjH. 
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evoking aesthetic response, (3) the nature and limitations of aes¬ 
thetic inquiry, <md, (4) the relation of philosophical inquiry in this 
field to scientific investigations, on the one hand, critical analysis 
and appraisal, on the other. 

7. The objectivity of aesthetic quality 

It is possible to interpret aesthetic response in a purely subjec¬ 
tivistic manner by denying that aesthetic quality actually charac¬ 
terizes the object of awareness. 'Hie subjectivist admits that aes¬ 
thetic response has psychological characteristics which distinguish 
it from other typ)cs of response. But he denies that some objects of 
awareness actually p>osscss in greater or less degree an objective 
aesthetic character of their own. He e.xplains the apparent objectivity 
of aesthetic quality by saying that w'e unconsciously project our 
aesthetic feelings into the object of our awareness, and thus ascribe 
to it a quality which the object itself completely lacks. The subjec¬ 
tivist may admit that some objects occasion this projection more 
readily than other objects, and that some aesthetic preferences are 
idiosyncratic, some more general, and some very widespread. But 
this fact is explained solely in terms of temperamental variations, 
social habits, and cultural traditions, and not at all in terms of the 
presence or absence of an aesthetic quality in different objects of 
awareness. Aesthetic quality is thus asserted to be merely a function 
of aesthetic evaluation, and evaluation, in turn, is not conceived to 
be the discovery of an objective quality in things. 

This interpretation, if correct, would not invalidate ray factual 
analysis (in Parts I, II, and III) of the work of art in the several 
artistic media. But it would profoundly affect my interpretation of 
the results of this analpis, and of. man’s critical response to art. I 
cannot here review the arguments which have been urged in sup¬ 
port of the subjectivistic position, but must content myself with a 
brief indication of the alternative position which I have adopted. 

Aesthetic quality is, I believe, as objective as the secondary 
qualities of color and sound, and may (following G. E. Moore) be 
entitled a tertiary’ quality. It is “objective” in the sense of actually 
characterizing certain objects of awareness and not others, and 
therefore as aw’aiting discovery by the aesthetically sensitive observ'- 
er. It is correctly described as “objective” because it satisfies the 
generic criterion of objectivity, namely, coercive order. Aesthetic 
quality is apprehended by the aesthetically-minded observ’er as a 
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quality which presents itself to him with compelling power; which 
characterizes different objects in different degrees and in conformity 
to certain basic principles; which he can rediscover on different 
occasions and explore as he explores other objective qualities; and 
which other aesthetically sensitive observers can also discover and 
investigate. 

I have adopted this position because it seems to me to do full 
justice to the sensitive layman’s and the thoughtful critic’s normal 
interpretation of the aesthetic experience, whe^as the subjectivistic 
interpretation docs unnecessary violence to this experience. 1 admit 
that subjectivism has the merit of offering an easy solution to certain 
difficulrics—notably, variations in aesthetic taste and critical ap¬ 
praisal. But these difficulties permit of an alternative solution, as I 
shall try to indicate in due course. I would also admit that the philos¬ 
opher must always reinterpret the conventional beliefs of the lay¬ 
man and the conclusions of the specialist, and that he is sometimes 
compelled to do violence to these conclusions and beliefs. But I 
would suggest that such violence is justifiable only as a l^t resort, 
and that the burden of proof must rest with the iconoclastic philoso¬ 
pher. And no defense of subjectivism yet formulated seems to me to 
be compelling or ev'en plausible. I shall therefore presume the ob¬ 
jectivity of aesthetic quality in the following analysis. 


2. Th work oj art as a distinctive type oj aesthetic object 

My second prcsupjXJsition concerns the definition of a “work of 
art” and the relation of works of art, so defined, to other types of 
objects capable of evoking man’s aesthetic response. A work of art is 
here conceived of as a distinctive type of man-made object en¬ 
dowed with formal beauty; beauty, as a function of aesthcuc^ly 
satisfying form; and acsthedc quality, as the generic differentia of all 

aesthetic objects as such. „ u- u i 

Anything may be said to possess “awtheuc quality which evokes 

an aesthetically re-creative response in a semitive person. But aes¬ 
thetic qualijty may be either “formless” or “formal. Certain sen- 
sory qualities possess aesthetic quality quite apart from all formal 
organization. The aesthetic quality of most aestheuc objects of awarc- 
n<^ on the other hand, U a funedon of their fom^ organization. 
The term “beauty” will be restricted to apply only to formf acs¬ 
thedc quality. Beauty, in turn, may be cither natural or man- 
made.” VVe find beauty in nature, and we can interpret this beauty 
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in a variety of ways. But formal beauty is most perfectly exemplified 
in man-made ^‘objects.*’ Finally, aesthetically satisfying objects of 
human construction may be either artistically inexpressive or ar¬ 
tistically expressive. Many utilitarian objects possess beaut>^ but 
lack all artistic expressiveness. A “work of art,” in contrast, is here 
conceived of as necessarily expressive. Artistically expressive beauty 
is thus a Species of man-made beauty, which, in turn, is a species of 
generic beauty or formal aesthetic quality, which, finally, is a species 
of aesthetic quality as such. These relationships, which I must now 
attempt briefly to explain and justify, may be summariaed as 
follows: 

I formless 
(primitive) 

{natural 

formal } | artistically inexpressive 

(pure beauty) ) ) 

V man-made j artistically expressive 
^ (artistic beauty) 

(a) The term “aesthetic" is here used to signify the distinctive 
common quality of any object of awareness which is capable of evok¬ 
ing a r^-crcativc response in an acstbcticaJly sensitive spectator, 
whatever more specialized aesthetic character the object in question 
may have. Hence the category' of the “aesthetic’' is my most in¬ 
clusive and philosophically basic category* Aesthetic quality is the 
lowest common denominator of all aesthetic obj'ects, for by an 
“aesthetic object” is meant an object which actually jjosscsses the 
unique generic quality' designated as “aesthetic.” This quality, like 
other ultimatcs, is unique and therefore indefinable. It can be ap¬ 
prehended only by “direct acquaintance,” 

(b) Aesthetic quality manifests itself most simply and primitively 
in “formless” sensory qualities. Certain colors and sounds possess a 
positive (or negative) ai^thetic character quite independentiy of all 
formal organization* They arc in theoiselves immediately attractive 
or repugnant to primitive aesthetic sensitivity. For example, the hue, 
clarity, depth, intensity, or “value” of a color may be intrinsically 
satisfying irrespective of the shape or immediate en\inonment of the 
colored area; the timbre, pitch, or volume of a single sound may 
have aesthetic value irrespective of the sound’s tonal relationships to 
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other sounds. Other colors and sounds arc in themselves aestheti¬ 
cally disagreeable, while still others are aesthetically neutral, i.c., 
devoid of aesthetic quality. We shall discover that this primitive 
aeslhcric quality can profoundly affect the formal beauty of a more 
complex object of awareness, both positively and negatively. But 
we shall also find that a sensuous quality which is aesthetically pleas¬ 
ing in itself may become aesthetically displeasing in a formal context, 
or a displeasing quality, pleasing, or an aesthetically neutral quality 
cither pleasing or displeasing. The primitive aesthetic character of 
sensuous qualities cannot be ignored in aesthetic analysis; but the 
analyst must expect surprising alterations in the aesthetic character 
of sensuous qualities when they are organized into more or less com¬ 


plex patterns. . 

I have chosen to limit the term “beautifur* to “formal aesthetic 
quality, that b, to the positive (or negative) aesthetic character of 
formal organization, whatever the medium thus organized and 
whatever the nature of this organization. So delimited, “beauty” 
is a distinctive type of aesthetic quality and, as such, sharply to be 
distinguished from its primitive or formless manifestations. This con¬ 
ception of beauty as a function of formal organization is in Imc with 
tradiuonal philosophical usage and permits the ascription of beauty 
to the greatest variety of formal patterns in the most diverse media. 
For example, it justifies the recognition of formal beauty in math¬ 
ematics (where it is usually entitled “elegance”), in purely geomem- 
cal configurations (whether diagrammatic or physical), m utili¬ 
tarian objects (such as machines), in the most vaned t^ of in¬ 
dividual and social processes and organizations (political, industrial, 
athletic, moral, religious, etc.), in every kind of natural phenomenon, 
including the human body, and, finaUy, in works of art in the 
various artistic media. Any formal organizauon or pattern which is 
intrinsically satisfying may be said to po^ beauty. Any form^ 
organization, in contrast, which is aesthetic^ly repu^ant may be 
entitled “uglv.” If a formal pattern evokes neither aesthetic pleasure 
nor displeasure it U aesthetically neutral, i.e., devoid of formal 

^'Tie'tem^‘‘fotmal” must not be misconstrued. Form must not be 
abstracted, as Kant tended to abstract it, from medium in quev 
tion. The distinction between what is organized and 
organi 7 .ation is valid and useful for purj^ 

concrete case the form which is designated as beautilul is not auton- 
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omous or independent of the medium; it is merdy the manner in 
which the medial elements are related to one another. Jn a pictorial 
abstractioiij” for instance^ the form which occasions our aesthetic 
delight must not be identified ivith the lines, outlines, or shapes of 
the composition irrespective of color and “value” rdationships be¬ 
tween tltc discernible parts of the composition. 

Beauty, as a species of generic aesthetic quality, is the proper 
object of “taste,” i^clf a species of aesthetic sensitivity. Beauty and 
t^te arc botJt .species of wider genera. Just as generic acsthede sen¬ 
sitivity enables the observ-er to distinguish between primidve acs^ 
thetic v^uc, neutrality, and disvaiuc, so the man of taste is able to 
distinguish betwKn formal beaut>, formal aesthetic neutrality, and 
formal uglin^. This three-fold distinction is empirically verifiable. 
Just as specific secondary qualities present themselves to the aes¬ 
thetically sensiuvc observer as aesthetically neutral, i.e., without 
occasioning either aesthetic pleasure or pain, while others arc ap¬ 
prehended with var^nng degrees of aesdictic satisfaction or dissatis¬ 
faction, so do certain patterns or arrangements in any given medium 
present thcmsclv^ to a man whose taste is cultivated in this medium 
as cither beautifijl or ugly, while others seem to him to lack all 
formal aesthetic quality. Ugliness is not mere absence of beauty, ft 
IS not a mere void, but an aching void. It is the violation of an 
aesd^tic requirement and the source of poslUve aesthedc pain which 
IS different m kind from aesthetic indifference and aesthetic delight. 
Ugliness IS the aesthetic analogue of vice in the moral sphere, as 
teauty IS the analogue of virtue and as formal aesthetic neutraliU^ is 
the analogue of the unmoral or the morally neutral. 

(c) Man finds in nature not only formless but formal aesthetic 
human body, in the structure and movements of 
animals, in vegetation, and even in inorganic configurations. He may 
also see in natural beauty- the expression of a cosmic purpose. The 
mimist IS not alone in believing that the heavens declare the glory 
of and that the firmament showeth His handiwork. But it is 
^ssible to challenge this teleological interpretation of natural 
touty, and it is very- necessary to distinguish bebveen such formal 
beauty as nauire actually possesses, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the beauty which originates in the creative imagination of the 
artisuc y sensitive spectator and which he unconsciously projects 
into nature. Let us consider these two problems in the reverse order. 
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To isolate natural beauty for purposes of analysis we must dis¬ 
tinguish between the subjective processes of artistic creation and 
aesthetic re-creation. The process of artistic creation Is the process 
of bringing into being a new form endowed with aesthetic quality', 
and it involves the activities of selection^ interpretation, and ar¬ 
rangements The prccess of aesthetic re-creation, in contrast, is es¬ 
sentially docile and assimilative. Though never wholly passive, it is 
a process motivated by a desire not to create something new, not to 
impose upon some medium a beautiful and meaningful form, but 
rather to discover and enjoy what has already been acsihcticaJly 
ordered. It therefore presupposes the objective reality of what is thus 
discovered widi aesrhedc delight* 

When, therefore, w'e ascribe beauty to nature we refer to instances 
of formal organization in nature which are capable of evoking man’s 
aesthetically re-creative response and are not merely a stimulus to 
his artistically creative impulses. That nature actually manifests 
such beauty cannot be doubted* It is a question, however, as to how 
complete, perfect, or flawless such beauty e\'cr is* A work of art may 
seem to us to be aestlietically so perfect that the slightest change 
would, in our opinion, be a change for the worse* Can any natural 
object be said to be as perfectly beaudful? 

This question must be answered in the negative if for no other 
reason than that nature itself never provides us with any indication 
as to how much to include and exclude in our aesthetic response to 
natural phenomena* No natural object or scene is ever bounded by 
a “frame,’* Le., any set limits indicative of where the aesthetic object 
in question begins and ends* For example, how much sliould be 
included in a “sunset ” ora “forest glade,” or a “mountain peak,** if 
these are to be viei^cd as aesthetic objects? VVhat are the boundaries 
of nature’s “works of art”? These quesdons nature herself always 
leaves unanswered* But if we supply the answer and a^umc the re¬ 
sponsibility of bounding an object of natural beauty, wc contribute, 
by tliat very act, to whatever beauty may appear within these 
boundaries. To this extent our response has been creative rather 
tlian strictly re-creative. And ei,'en if we Impose a frame on nature 
and arbitrarily decide to include in our aesthetic apprehension this 
much and no more of what lies before us, is it ever possible to find a 
natural scene or otycct whose formal organization is as aesthetically 
satisfying as a work of art? Is nature ev-er perfectly beautiful in the 
sense that every' element of a given whole is organically related to 
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every other element and to the whole in an aesthetically satisfying 
manner? 

Howe\'er this question be answered, it is undeniable that man’s 
aesthetic response to nature is predominantly creative rather than 
re-creative. What he normally does, however unconsciously and 
incompletely, is to indulge in that preliminary artistic selection, 
organization, and interpretation which consritute the inidal stages 
of the artist’s creative activity. His aesthetic reaction to nature 
resembles that of the painter and the poet rather than that of the 
critic. It is predominantly an act of artistic creation, not of re-crea- 
tive discovery. The subjectivistic interpretation of the aesthetic 
experience does therefore apply in large measure to man’s aesthetic 
response to nature. He does project himself into nature and he does 
tend to ascribe to it the expressive forms in terms of which he aes¬ 
thetically apprehends it. It is not strange that some philosophers 
have been led to adopt a subjectivistic interpretation of all aesthetic 
response by an illegitimate generalization from man’s characteristic 
aesthetic rcsf)onsc to nature. 

The full-fledged artist goes to nature for inspiradon just because 
natural beauties arc themselves so incomplete and fragmentary. 
Were nature itself perfeedy beautiful, cither in part or in whole, the 
artist could do no more than copy as faithfully as possible what lies 
before him, that is, translate the natural object or scene without 
emendadon into some ardsdc medium. Artistic beauty would also 
necessarily be inferior to the beauty of nature, and Plato’s remarks 
on art in Book X of the Republic would have to be accepted as sound. 
But, as we shall sec, good art is never imitadvc in this sense. On the 
other hand, were nature wholly devoid of fragmentary beauty, it 
could hardly stimulate the creative impulse of the artist and the 
sensidve observer as it does. Nature spurs man on to artistic en¬ 
deavor because it is so rich in pardal and incomplete beauty of form, 
so subtle and diverse in its hints as to what might be artisdcally 
accomplished by the creadve artist himself. 

TTic expressiveness of natural beauty must be interpreted in an 
analogous way. If we take the whole of nature as a unifled cosmic 
process we can, no doubt, believe it to manifest whatever we con¬ 
ceive ultimate reality to be—a divine providence, or a cosmic prin¬ 
ciple indifferent to spiritual and moral values, or a satanic impulse 
to destruction and decay. But can we reasonably assert that nature 
as a whole, and, more specifically, such formal beauty as nature it- 
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self manifests, docs unequivocally exhibit any such inner cosmic 
character? Could the Psalmist have conceived of the heavens as a 
declaration of the glory of God had he not already been possessed of 
an assured religious faith? Did he not merely find in nature con¬ 
firmation of an already well-established belief in Divine Providence? 

We must here distinguish between mere natural manifestation 
and artistic expression. The differentiae of artistic expression will be 
examined in considerable detail in later chapters of this volume. 
Here it must suffice to define a work of art as an intrinsically satisfy¬ 
ing and, at the same time, a meaningful organization of some ap>- 
propriate medium. A work of art alw'ays expresses^ in a unique 
manner an interpretation of some subject-matter. It is the expres¬ 
sion, via artistic form, of an intelligible artistic content. This ex¬ 
pression, in turn, differs in kind from the mere manifestation of 
univers^ traits and underlying processes. Now every natural phe¬ 
nomenon does, of course, manifest many properties and underlying 
processes. But can the objective beauty of a natural phenomenon 
ever be said to express an underlying meaning in a manner anal¬ 
ogous to that in which an artist expresses his interpretations of his 
subject-matter via artistic form? Is nature in the raw ever expressive 
as art is expressive? It seems indubitable that whatever meaning 
man may be able to discover in nature is not expressed by nature 
itself as the artist’s meaning finds expression in his art. 

This must suffice to indicate the fragmentariness of natural 
beauty and to suggest that such beauty as nature does possess differs 
in kind from the expressive beauty of a work of art. No close analogy 
to artistic expressiveness is to be found either in specific objects and 

scenes in nature or in nature as a whole. . . n 

(d) The distinction between artisticaUy expressive and artisUcaUy 
inexpressive products of human creation can best be indicated by 
comparing machines and works of art. If a machine b well adapt^ 
to its utilitarian function it will manifest this function to the dis¬ 
cerning eye. But this does not make the machine artisucaUy expi^ 
sivc. Some industrial products are, in addition, acsthcucaUy satisfy¬ 
ing; that is, they may possess an aestheticaUy ple^ng surfare, and 
they may eyen be beautiful in formal structure. But normaUy this 
beauty L quite inexpressive of the object’s 
Finally, some indusnial products, such as polished ball-beann^ 
and aestheticaUy stream-Uned automobiles, may express their 
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utilitarian purpose aesthetically.* The polished surface of a ball¬ 
bearing or a billiard ball (Fig. 93) emphasizes its smooth rotundity 
and enhances our appreciation of its mechanical function. The 
stream-lining of a motor car gives aestheuc expression to the use for 
which the car was created. But the most that a machine can express 
is its immediate utilitarian function, whereas a work of art expresses 
the artistes intfrpretation of a given subject-matter. This difference 
between a work of art and a machine is of profound importance for 
a true understanding of art. It will become increasingly evident as 
we proceed with our investigation of artistic form and artistic con¬ 
tent. 

The terms “aesthetic,” “beautiful,” and “artistic” have all been 
defined, and are still defined, in a variety of ways, and no finality 
is claimed for the definitions here suggested But if the following 
analysis is to be intelligible, crucial terras such as these must be 
accorded some clear definition and must be used consistently. I 
shall attempt to use them in the manner indicated. 

3. The nature and value of aesthetic inquiry 

There are tw'o methodological questions which the philosopher 
of art must ask himself at the beginning of his inquiry. TTie first 
relates to the initial delimitation of his subject-matter, the second, 
to the potentialities and limitations of conceptual analysis in the 
field of art. 

Assuming that his inquiry must be empirically oriented if it is to 
be illuminating, how can he know where to begin his empirical 
investigations? He must decide at the start what objects to inves- 
tigate. But how, prior to such investigation, can he recognize a work 
of art when he secs it? Is he not caught in a vicious circle by having 
to presuppose at the outset the very knowledge which his inquiry is 
designed to produce? 

The critic of art and literature is faced with the same predica¬ 
ment. It is his task to re-create, interpret, and evaluate specific 
works of art in their historical contexts. To perform this task he must 
know what man-made objects to investigate. But how, prior to 
critical analysis and evaluation, can he know what it is that makes 
an object a work of art? However paradoxical it may app>car, it is 

• Cf. Philip Johnson, Maehint Art (Mew York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1934), for ex¬ 
cellent illustrations of the purely formal beauty versiu the functionally expresive 
beauty of various mechanical products. 
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the critic and the thoughtful art-lover who ^‘make" certain objects 
^"works of art^’ by deciding that they possess the requisite quality 
to merit iiiciusioti in this dass. Such recognition of artistic quality 
presupposes critical competence, and the critic can acquire this 
competence only through actual critical investigation. How can he 
possess iliis competence prior to such investigation? And how can 
he start his investigation without any critical knowledge of what it is 
that he is to investigate? 

Tlic same difficulty arises in other fields of inquiry. The student of 
ethics seeks to describe and formulate the nature of moral goodness, 
and if his investigation is not to be entirely a prtQn it must be based 
upon an empirical study of concrete instances of moral character 
and conduct, motives and ideals. But how% prior to all ethical in¬ 
quiry, can he delimit his subject-matter or know what typ^ of em¬ 
pirical phenomenon to analy^'e and interprci? The student of re¬ 
ligion is confronted with the same predicament. Nor is this difficulty 
restricted to tlic normative disciplines. The scientist must base his 
interpretations of nature upon relevant sensory observations; his 
theories must “do justice^" to the empirical "Tacts*” But the rcler^^ariEe 
of an observation and the factuahty of a "fact” can be determined 
only within the framework of a scientific thco^>^ Thus, scientific 
observation presupposes scientific theory; yet a theory, to be 
scientific, must be based on observ'ation. Even the scientist vfould 
therefore seem to require, at the outset of his scientific investigations, 
the very knowledge to which these investigatiorts are intended to 
lead. 

The solution of this difficulty is not far to seek. Students m every' 
field of inquiry', including the aesthetjc, find themseKes at the out¬ 
set in a state neither of complete ignorance nor of adequate knowl¬ 
edge, but in a state of opinion. For they have inherited some portion 
of the funded knowledge of the race. The experiences and reflections 
of past generations have cry stalli^ed ai both the conventional and 
the critical levels of discourse into a body of beliefs which provides 
the investigator with preliminary hypotheses and uorking criteria 
adequate to his immediate needs. 

In the realm of art, critics and artistically cultur^ lay-mcn arc m 
substantial agreement that certain musical compositions, building, 
paintings, and litemn' works unquestionably possess artistic ment* 
The would-be critic can therefore start with these works as lus in¬ 
itial subject-matter* He can train himself to a more and more 
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adequate appreciation of their distinctive characteristics and thus 
acquire a finer sensitivity for artistic quality in general. He can then 
broaden his investigation, venture into new fields, reformulate his 
definitions and criteria in the interest of greater catholicity and 
precision, reWse earlier critical estimates, and, finally, discover 
artistic quality in unsuspected places. The philosopher of art can 
follow the same procedure. He can start with accepted critical 
estimates, consider their implications, formulate generic artistic 
categories, and then revise these in the light of new empirical evi¬ 
dence and more s>'noptic philosophical thcor>’. Here, as in other 
fields of investigation, earlier conclusions are the basis of subsequent 
inquiry, while theory and observation go hand in hand, each con¬ 
ditioning the other. What at first appears to be a vicious circle is 
thus found to be a spiral of continued advance in breadth of outlook, 
refinement of theory, and fresh empirical discovery. 

Aesthetic inquiry', then, need not be blocked at the very outset 
by a methodological dilemma. But it is important to realize that 
aesthetic quality in its various forms can never be logically demon¬ 
strated but must be accepted as a primary datum which must be 
unmcdiately apprehended to be known. Like life, consciousness, 
rationality, and moral goodness, aesthetic quality and its variants arc 
ultinmte and unique. As such, they cannot even be defined, since 
definition always involves the description of the defined objects in 
terms of something else. All that can be defined are the conditions 
under which they make their appearance; their qualitative essence 
can be apprehended only through immediate firet-hand aesthetic 
experience. 

There may be some unfortunate individuals who lack not only a 
developed aesthetic sensitivity but even a latent aesthetic capacity 
which might be cultivated by suitable training. Like the con¬ 
genitally color-blind who can never really know what color is, such 
individuals, if they exist, would be deprived irremediably of all 
artistic insight and debarred from all aesthetic enjoyment. But it 
would be difficult to prove that any such individuals actually do 
exist; it is more likely that everyone possesses some capacity for 
aesthetic response. Men certainly differ enormously in native 
aesthetic sensitivity and in the kind of aesthetic training which they 
have received. Nor can it be denied that man’s most sensitive 
aesthetic responses and his deepest artistic insights are the product 
of unusual aesthetic aptitude subjected to unusually f’.tunate 
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cultivation. But this need not preclude the possibility that all men 
have some capacity, however latent, for aesthetic insight and enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The similarity bct\vccn aesthetic and other ultimate qualities, and 
between the conditions of their respective apprehension, is too 
obvious to require lengthy exposition. Moral goodness remains, 
despite all attempts at atomistic reduction, irreducible and unique 
in the judgment of those who possess moral sensitivity and who have 
responded to moral instruction. The quality of holiness which per¬ 
vades and characterizes objects of religious veneration is also 
unique; were this not so, the generic term “religious” could have 
no assignable meaning. .*Vnd, like aesthetic response, religious in¬ 
sight presupposes both native endowment and its appropriate cul¬ 
tivation. The same is true of rational reflection, which involves the 
ability to recognize that ultimate logical relationship which we 
entitle logical consistency, and to distinguish it from its opposite, 
logical inconsistency. These ultimates arc simply given in relevant 
first-hand experience; their phenomenological factuality must be 
accepted as final and irreducible, incapable of rational demon¬ 
stration. Whoever, through ignorance or pcr\'crsity, denies them 
altogether automatically excludes himself from the universes of dis¬ 
course which presuppose their empirical reality, for only if this 
reality is admitted can their nature and import even be discussed. 

The philosopher’s examination of art is therefore conditioned by 
a disciplined sensitivity to artistic quality. In his investigation of 
works of art in the several artistic media, he must be guided at the 
outset by the consensus of critical and philosophical opinion, just as 
the critic must, at* the start, tentatively accept the verdict of his 
predecessors. But both the critic and the philosopher must rely 
ultimately upon their own artistic sensitivity, for it is this capacity 
alone which can enable them actually to recognize objective artistic 
quality when they sec it. 


The question now arises as to the potentialities and limitations of 
systematic inquiry in this field. What light can conceptual analysis 
be expected to throw upon the distinguishing characteristics of works 

of art in the scv'cral artistic media? 

“Artistic quality” is the generic character common to all works 
of art.” Each work of art in turn, exists in a distinctive medium 
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which determines its artistic quality in essential wavs* It follows 
that no adequate translation of a work of an into another medium 
IS ever ^ssible. Such translation may be approximated when the 
nvo media involved are similar, as in the case of the pianoforte and 
the clavichord, bronze and silver, or French and English. But in 
proportion as a work of art possesses real artisticqualit>', translation 
even mto a simiJar medium, tends to be speebus rather than gen¬ 
uine. Hov%s then, can the theorist hope to anai^Tie and express, in 
^ different medium of conceptual prose, that unique, ir¬ 
reducible and untranslatable quality which pervades works of art 
m the media of music, the dance, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
or literature? I shall presently ar^e that the creative artist is well 
advised not only to exploit the expressive potentialities of liis me¬ 
dium but to refram from ignoring or denying its limitations. M 
theorists in the realm of art, we should similarly make clear to our¬ 
selves w-hat such an analv'sis as wc are al>Dut to undertake can and 
cannot be expected to accomplish. 

Since artistic quality reveals itself only to immediate intuition, 
aesthetic theory, far from rivalling such intuition, must presuppose 
And since artistic quality is essentially untrans- 
atable, it defies adequate description in conceptual prose. Once 
and for all, theoretical analysis is no substitute for immediate 
acstncQc response or sensitive critical re-creation. 

But an^ysts can isolate the generic characteristics and conditions 
of the arhsoc experience and its object, ft can disclose the generic 
characteristics of the several artistic media, of artistic form, and of 
art s express^ content; it can distii^ish behveen artistic creation 
and re^treation; and it can formulate the criteria of critical ap¬ 
praisal. Such analysis need not distort its subject-matter; the con- 
clusions to which it leads may be accurate and illuminaring, pro- 
wded they are not miKonstrucd. Aesthetic theory is merely limited 
fi. ^I ^ which it yields. Meanwhile, rigorous anal^'sb b 

Coy met at otir disfxx'jk! for a^pprehending the generic struc- 
tm-c of art ^d the factors which condition artbUc quaiiiy. ft is of 
the utmost im^rtance (hat its cognitive Jimitations never be for- 
gotten; but it is equally important to recognize the contributions 
wnich It alone can make* 

Aesthetic thcor>^ can also prepare the way for fresh artistic ex- 
l^rtcnce. All who have benefited from the systematic study of music, 
literature, painting, or any of the other arts, will testify to this* 
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Though no intelligent student of music would dream of substituting 
the study of harmony and counterpoint for first-hand musical appre¬ 
ciation, he would insist that such study sharjjens the ear, trains the 
memory, and indireedy enriches subsequent musical rcs|x>nsc by 
clarifying the structure of music in gencr^ and of pardcular musical 
compositions. 

Our analysis of art, if wisely conducted, w'ill therefore have value 
both as an end in itself and as a means to deeper artistic insight. It 
will p>ossess intrinsic interest for those who are intcUcctually curious 
in this realm; but it should also contribute indireedy to our im¬ 
mediate ardsde understanding and enjoyment of specific works of 
art in the several ardsde media. 

4. Complementary approaches to art and the aesthetic experience 

Tlic work of art and the processes of artisdc creation and re¬ 
creation can be investigated from three different points of view, the 
sciendfic, the critical, and the philosophical. 

(a) The scicndfic approach is characterized by a predominant 
interest on the part of the inquirer in the physical, psychological, 
sociological, or historical contexts of art, artisdc creation, and critical 
response. He must rely on artistic sensidvity, whether his own or 
that of others, for the delimitadon of his subject-matter, since his 
purpose is to study artistic phenomena in a sciendfic manner. But 
once he has learned what phenomena to investigate, his chief con¬ 
cern is to explore with sciendfic objeedvity and rigor the norhortistic 
aspects and conditions of the artistic experience and its object.* 

Some sciendfic invesdgations arc more immediately relevant to 
art than others. The science of acousdes exemplifies the less relevant 
type, since it is concerned with the physical conditions and character 
of sound as such, w’hich is merely the “raw material’** of music. 
Invesdgations can be pursued in this field without musical training 
or a musical ear. The sounds which arc analyzed arc produced by 
instruments, c.g., tuning forks, constructed with sciendfic precision 
to emit pure tones of given Ircqucncies of vibration; they arc in¬ 
vestigated by means of laboratory experiment; and the results of these 
experiments arc interpreted in terms of physical laws and arc ex¬ 
pressed whencN'cr possible in mathcmadcal formulae. Primary 

* Cf., e.g., G«a^ D. Birkhoff, AtsUutk Attaart (Cambridge: Harvard Univcrdly 
Press, 1933): Sir James Jeans, Scwict and Aftuk (New York: Macmillan, 1937). 

‘ Cf., below, pp. 35y. 
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interest is thus focused upon sound as a ph>'sical, not as an artistic, 
phenomenon. The resultant discoveries relate to music indireedy] 
since music has a ph^.'sical basis; they constitute a scientific explana¬ 
tion of the sounds and sound relationships which the musician uses, 
and they facilitate the construction of musical instruments. Ex¬ 
periments can even be conducted and acoustical theories formulated 
With specific reference to musical theory and pracucc. When this is 
done, it is of course neccssar>' to apprehend the ultimate objective 
in musical tenns, w'ith due reliance upon a musical ear and the 
requisite musical training. But even when these investigations arc 
musically motivated, the conclusions arrived at are only indireedy 
related to music as such, for they can never disclose the striedy 
musical condidons of musical excellence. 

Musical theory exemplifies a second type of investigation, for it is 
concerned not with the “raw material” of art but rather with its 
artisuc medium”* and its effective exploitation. Investigations of 
this typ)c arc directly relevant to an adequate understanding of art 
and Its creation and rc-crcadon. The musical theorist must depend 
continually upon a musically trained ear and a cultivated musical 
intelligence, for it is his task to explore the musical operations, con¬ 
ventions, and forms of his art with systematic rigor. The Greek 
musical theorUt, Aristoxenus. was the first in our western tradition 
to difrcrcntiatc this “science” of music from the raathcmatico- 
phy'sical saence of acoustics. 

It will be recad^ that Plato distinguished in the Republic* between 
the purely empirical approach to music of “those good men w'ho 
te^ and torture the chords and rack them upon the pegs” and 
who are preoccupied with “the blow's given by the plectrum, and 
the peevishness, reserve and frowardness of the strings,” and the 
more scientific approach of the Pythagoreans who “investigate the 
num^ical relation subsisting between these audible concords.” He 
cnticized the former for “postponing their reason to their ears,” and 
for thus making themselves “quite ridiculous”; but he was also 
critical of the Py'thagorcans who arc “content to measure the notes 
and concords distinguished by the one against another, and 
therefore toil without result.” They should rather, he believed, 
apply themselves to problems, with the object of examining what 

‘ Cf., below, pp. y9ff. 

•VII 531. The quotations arc from the translation of Davies ud Vaughan (New 
York: Macmillan, 1921). The italics are mine. 
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numbers are, and what numbers anr not, consonant, and what is the 
reason of the difference.” In short, Plato conceived of the true 
science of harmony in purely mathematical terms. 

Aristoxenus, in contrast, regarded a musical ear and a musical 
inteiligeace as the absolutely necessary prercquisiEes to genuine mu¬ 
sical theo^>^ He too was critical of the musical empiricists as well as 
of the Pythagoreans, but for reasons very different from those 
advanced by Plato. Hlacran has admirably described these hvocon- 
icmporary approaches to music and Anstoxenus owm conception of 
musical theor>'» 

Until Aristoxenus appeared upon the scene the limits of Musical 
.Science had been wholly misconceived. There existed, indeed, a 
flourishing school of Musical Art; there was conscious preference of 
this style of composition to thatj of this method of performance to 
that; of this construction of instruments to that; and the habits 
formed by these preferences were transmitted by instruction* To 
facilitate this instruction, and as an aid to memory, recourse was 
had to diagrams and superficial generaliisation; but with principles 
for their own sake the artist, empiricist as he was, did not concern 
himself * Over against these empiricists there stood a school of 
mathematiriaivs and physician, profesing to be students of music, 
and claiming Pythagoras as their master, who were busied m reduc¬ 
ing sounds to air vibrations, and ascertaining the numencal rela¬ 
tions which replace for the mathematical inteJiect the scnse-distinc- 
tions of high and bw pitch. Here we have a genuine school of 
science, the soundness of whose hypotheses and the accuracy of 
whose computation have been established by the light of modern 


^ of £our predoccfiKrsl introdinmJ cxtratiMui reucmlnj. tin^ the 

a» inattural^r fibricalKl rAlional principle*. Mscrtin* lhal ot 


pitch coimsl b ntiP^rit^U raU« and rebdve rfttCi oT vit^aUon-a thM^ 

Ulterljf lo the I«hj«l and quite ai vuibece mih phecciiKix.^^ 

Others diipcndns with icaBo. «,d confined thcx^Iv^ 

dogmatic unt being iuc««ful cilhcr m their rnumcrauea ^ ^ 

ph™Liia. * . . Our fflcdiod r«ta io th^ la*t r«ort on an appe^ to ^ two fa^t^ 

of hearing and inieUect. By the fnmirr wc judge the niagntindc* of jjjicjvah. by the 
. * . *L r nf nat'Ei idiUi therefore acciutnin oor-- 

lat.„ W* '"■'““P''"'^ . For die .«den. e( e.iuie.1 

Kiva „ „ i. . fiuidanenid aqeirt®™.. . . . MaieJ 

science accuracy of letnc-perccpuon ^ t i-ii 

cognition implic* tht smuluneoua cogntdan of a pcrm^mi and of a 
clement and . ihw apdics ivithout litniLaUon or qualifioition to branch of 

ment an - * . , f . , , _j tr H S Manran (OifordT The Oamndon 

miuic/' Tfu ffmmanui aj Amtaxcttal, cd. and tr. rt* 

Preas, 1502)* pp* ia8-50. 
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discovery. Nevertheless, musical science was still to seek. For if tlic 
artists were musicians without science, the phy'siclsts and math¬ 
ematicians were men of science without music. ^ Under the micro¬ 
scope of their analysis all musical preferences arc levelled, aJi mu¬ 
sical worth is sacrificedj noble and beautiful sounds and meJodies 
dissolve, equally witJi the ugly and base, into arithmetical relations 
and relations of relations, any one of ^vhich is precisely as valuable 
and as valueless as any other. ... So busy were the Pythagoreans 
in establishing the mere physical and mathematical antecedents of 
sounds in general, that they never saw^ that the essence of musical 
sounds lies in their dynamical [i.e., musically functional] relation 
CO one another. Thus they missed the true formal notion of music, 
which is ever present to Arlstoxcnus, that of a sy^stem or organic 
whole of sounds, each member of which is essentially ivhat h 
[i,c., musically], and in which a sound cannot become a member 
because merely there is room for it, but only if there is a function 
which it can discharge.”' 

Aristoxenus was quite correct in believing that purely physical 
and mathematical investigations of sound are, strictly speaking, 
irrelevant to an understanding of music as such, however interesting 
they may be to the natural scientist or to the mathematician, and 
however helpful they may be indirectly to musical theory and 
practice. They arc not strictly relevant to music because it is never 
possible to determine musical excellence or the musical conditions 
of such excellence on a purely physical or mathematicai basis. Only 
a trained musical ear and a disciplined musical intelligence can 
recognize musical quailt^'^ or explore the musical devices whereby 
it is achieved. Once it has been recognized and its utasuai conditions 
dctcrmidcd, tfuir ph^'sical basis can, in turn, be explored and in¬ 
terpreted in terms of pure physics and mathematics^ but no invoca¬ 
tion of a physical law^ or a mathematical formula can either justify 
or condemn the conclusio'ns of a musical theorist or the critical 
judgments of a competent music critic. And what applies to music 
applies equally to the other arts; artistic quality and its artistic con¬ 
ditions, in whatever medium, arc discoverable only by those ^vhose 
innate aesthetic sensitivity has been suitably cultivated and whose 

Bcrluiz dis-tlncuon tsclwccEi “Ici miuiciciu: Iti m ia^mi JSor'" djid '^''Ica mu^icitnA^ 
Its rj H. Bertiox. A TVarffj OmtiU (Parisi Colmaan-Livy, 1927), p. 4. 

■ H. S, Macran. tHr, pp. 87-9. 
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artistic intelligence has been trained to a mastery of the relevant 
artistic conventions. 

The scientific approach to art may also take the Form of an¬ 
thropological, sociological, and archaeological investigations. The^ 
studies contribute more directly to an understanding of art and its 
creation and reception than do those of the natural scientists. They 
are animated by the scientific ideal of impersonal objectivity, verrh^ 
cation, and conceptual precision; but since they treat art as a ftu- 
man product and seek to relate it to its iona/ context, the facts which 
they discover arc more immediately relevant to critical understand¬ 
ing and philosophical appraisal. Thus the anthropolo^st and the 
sociologist study various manifestations of man’s artistic conscious¬ 
ness as significant aspects of a culture pattern, and these throw light 
on the relation of artistic to religious, moral, and utilitarian attitudes 
and practices. The archaeologist makes an essential contribution to 
the study of art by rediscovering works of art and by setting them in 
their historical context. Without the aid of these disciplines, the critic 
and the philosopher of art would be hopcle^iy handicapped, for 
they would lack the empirical knowledge which is essential to the 
true understanding of their subject-matter. None the less, these 
disciplines are all primarily concerned not with'die inner essence 
of art but with its social and histodcal context. 

Psychological ijiA'cstigations of man's aesthetic experiences are 
too varied in character to permit of a summary descriphon or ap- 
praisaL'° Some are no more directly relevant to the artistic enter¬ 
prise than is the science of acoustics to music. Others, c.g.^, the 
studies of Lipps and Bullough issuing in the doctrines of “empathy” 
and ^‘psychical distance,” ate directly relevant and very illuminat¬ 
ing, There can be no question that psychology can make a unique 
contribution in this field. The aesthetic, as opposed to the purely 
scientific, value of psy'chological studies depends upon the adequacy 
with which aesthetic phenomena are themaelves apprehended and 
upon the way in which these phenomena are interpreted. The 
psychologist u ho states his problem u^th genuine artistic insight and 
ivho succeeds in exploring the psychological aspects of the arostic 
experience without doing ^nolcncc to this insight can make an 
invaluable contribution to our knowledge of artistic creation and 
response. Most ps) chological studies thus far have been conducted 

»* Cf„ c.p.. Robert .MortU Ogdto, Tht Ait (New Ytffkt ScribncTH iSiB). 
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at a sutartistic level; that is, the psychologist has usualiy, and quite 
naturally, been concerned with the simpler and more primitive 
types of aesthetic response rather than with the very complex 
activities of man's artistic Creadon of, and critical response to 
genuine works of art. 

Each of these variants of the scientific approach may therefore be 
said to make some contribution to an understanding of art and the 
aesthetic exp>ericnce. But however relevant to art this type of in- 
vesrigation may be. it differs in kind from the invesdgations of the 
cntic of art and literature, 

• “cntic” IS here used in its most generic sense to 

mclude not only the professional critic but the sensitive art-lover 
Criticism, whether lay or professional, has three essential aspects 
the re-creative, the historical, and the judicial. The cridc seeks to 
re-create ^e individual work of art with true artisdc sensitivity, and 
to do so he must set it in its historical context. He also seeks to 
evaluate it in terms of appropriate artisdc standards. I shall ex- 
amine these complementary aedvides of the cridc, and the hierarchy 

cntica! norms to which he appeals, in Part IV of this volume. 
Here I ^ merely concerned to indicate the generic difference be- 
hveen the critical and the scientific approaches to art 
__ The criric’s chief concern is to apprehend the work of art as an 
agent J^ther than as an “observer,” Professor Fite” has fotm- 
ulated this Venable distinction in his discussion of morality, but it 
applies equally weU to art. By an agent he means anyone who par¬ 
ticipates m an expenence at first hand and who comprehends its 
object with sympathetic understanding based upon immediate 
intuition. An obsenrer, m contrast, is one who approaches his object 
^an alien, externally, in the spirit of cold, dispassionate inquiry, 
fhus, in the moral sphere, a man adopts the rSle of agent when he 
enters tmagmatjvely into the life of another human being with 
genuine sympathetic msight; he functions as an observer wLn he 
regards a human being with scientific detachment. Similarly, man 
approaches art as an agent whenever it is his prime concern to com- 
pre cn It wit true artistic insight, whereas bis approach is that of 
an observer when his dominant interest U focused upon the non- 
aesthetic context of art rather than upon its unique artistic essence. 

“ Warntr Fill-, nt litof Mini (Ntw Yorfci The Dial Praa, 1930), Chap, n. 
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So far as the scicntifically*minded inquirer relies upon aesthetic 
sensitivity for the delimitation of his subject-matter, his approach to 
art is that of an agent rather than that of an observer. The critic, in 
turn, frequently investigates art as an observer, particularly in his 
historical studies. The scientist in the field of art is therefore not a 
mere observer, and the critic is not exclusively an aesthetic agent 
each, to be effective, must be able to assume either r6ie as occasion 
demands. But the critic's predominant interest is that of an agent 
intent on establishing ardstic rappoit with the work of art, whereas 
the scientist’s chief concern is to explore art's non-artistic contexts. 
Thus the activity of the archaeologist or philologist is, from the 
scientific point of \'icw, an end in itself, and artistic intuition is for 
them but a means to an end. The critic reverses this ernphasis and 
values relevant scientific studies as essential means to the end of more 
adequate rc-creation and appraisal. 

(c) The essenriaJ rj>slc of the philosopher of art is analytical and 
evaluative. To perform this task competently he must assimilate the 
relevant discoveries of the scientist as well as the specific insights 
and evaluations of the critic* All that relates to art, whether directly 
or indirectly, is grist to his mill; and the value of his distinctively 
philosophical contribution will in large measure depend upon the 
precision and adequacy of his empirical orientation. This orienta¬ 
tion need not, of course, take the form of first-hand scientific in¬ 
vestigation or critical inquiry and appraisal. It is not his duty to 
participate in archaeological exploration or sociological survrys, 
any more than it is the duty of the philosopher of science to mate 
actual laboratory' experiments or to devise new scientific hypotheses* 
All that is required is a thorough understanding of the scientific 
approach and a familiarity with the results of sci^^c inquiry. Nor 
need the philosopher of art be a professional cride in his own right, 
though the more competent he is as a p^itic, the better will he be 
able to understand the methods and conclusions of critical analysis 
and appraisal. The philosophcris perennial temptation is to under- 
cstimaie the importance of empirical orientation and to hurry into 
premature speculation. But there is also the theoretical danger of 
focusing his attention too closely upon this or that body of scicndfic 
or cridcal material and of failing, as a result, to perform his owiTi dis¬ 
tinctive task. _ ... 

This task is to analyze the work of artarn/rA in the several artistic 
media; to formulate the presuppositions of critical ajialysis and the 
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norms of critical appraisal; and, finaJlj^, to attempt a philosophical 
evalua^n of art m general and of ihe aesthetic experience as a 
whole The cntie must, in the nature of the ease, limit himself to one 
field of enticd endeavor, and even were he equally competent in 
^ery realm of ^t, his lack of philosophical training would perforce 
disqualify him for a philosophically rigorous analysis of the work of 
art as such. The critic is also seldom equipped to formulate with 
conceptual precision the presupposidons of his own critical method¬ 
ology or the implicit norms of his own critical appraisals Finally 
the companson of the artistic enterprise as a whole with other hu- 
rnan enterprises, and the evaluation of the contribution of art and 
the aestheuc «pericnce to human life is essentially a philosophical 
undert^ing. The scientist qta scientist takes the order of nature for 
panted and assumes the possibility and value of scientific inquiry. 
The entic q«a critic accepts without doubt or demonstration the 
Objective reality and intrinsic value of art, and never questions the 
significance of his own critical endeavors. No specialUt, as such, is 
equip^d for philosophical task of comparalier analysis and ap¬ 
praisal. smee It involves the raising of every major phiiosophical 
i^ssue, mctaphpical, epistemological, and axiological, presupposes 
famiii^^ with the essential methods and discoveries of the^morc 
socialized Osciplines, and requires, in addition, the maintenance 
O^an hotoneal pers^tive. Only the philosoplier of art who pos- 
^es he requite phil^phical training and who is scientific^ly, 

onri^ I* onented can venture on this ambitious 

undertaking with any hope of reasonable success. 


Tim must suffice to mdicatc the larger framework of the present 
mquiry It vnU, as I have sard, be limited to the systematic in- 

artistic media and to 

Tlfe u of artistic and literary criticism. 

The more techrucal determination of the lontoiogical and episte¬ 
mological status of aesthetic quaUty and its variants, and the system¬ 
atic evaluation of the aesthetic experience as a whole in iis relation 
to other major types of human experience, must be postponed to 
another Kcasion since it would involve the devclopmVnt and 
reasoned defense of an entire theory of knowledge, reality, and value. 
My einpiric^ andysis would have been enriched by the introduc¬ 
tion of anthropological, sociological, and psj’chological material, 
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and my interpretation would have been clarified and strengthened 
by references to the writings of philosophers of art, past and present, 
I have had to forego the advantages of such orientation in this 
volume for lack of space, 1 have attempted to compensate lot this 
lack by a special concern for the critical approach, and by the 
introduction of as much philosophical precision as possible. But I 
must ask any critics who may read this book to remember that all 
my references to specific works of art are introduced merely by way 
of illustration. If they object to my selection or use of any particular 
work of art m a specific context, they arc invited to substitute a work 
which seems to them to illustrate the point at issue more effectively. 
And I must ask philosophers to recall the dictum of Aristotlct “Our 
discussion will be adequate if it has as much clearness as the subject- 
matter admits of. ... It is the mark of an educated man to look 
for precision in each class of things just so far as the nature of the 
subject admitsj it is evidently equally foolish to accept probable 
reasoning from a mathematician and to demand from a rhetorician 
scientific proofs.*’^* 

Ethua tr» D, (Oxford I The PrcH^ 193^5). 1094b+ 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CATEGORIES OF ART 


7* Thf invesli^aiim a wofk of art 



'HATEVER its medium, a work of art has an ociganic charac- 


Y V It is not internally undHTcrentiated and homogcneouSj 
but is complex in quality and structure* Yet If it is to be considered 
a work of art at all, it must possess some measure of inner unity and 
coherence* Its parts must be anisticaJly related to one another so as 
to contribute to the artistic vitality of the composition. The task of 
artistic analysis is to differentiate these parts and aspects in the work 
of art and to study them in abstracted isolation. The task of artistic 
synthesis h to comprehend the whole work of art as a fusion of 
aspects and an organization of parts. Both analysis and synthesis are 
essential to the apprehension of a work of art as an organic whole. 

The term “organic"’ is of course taken from biology and applied 
to art metaphorically. A biological organism is a li\'ing entity com¬ 
posed of parts which, while contributing to the life of the whole, also 
depend upion one another and upon the whole organism for their 
own being. Thus a tree is a living organism because its life depends 
upon the healthy acdv'ityi' of its branches, leaves, and roots, and be¬ 
cause these, in turn, depend upon the tree as a whole, and thus upon 
one another, for their awn vitality and growth* A w^ork of art is 
obviously not a living organism in the strict biological sense; at the 
prc-artistic level it is, save in the dance, an inanimate thing. But, as a 
work of art, it has an artistic vitality of its own. I ts parts deri%'e their 
artistic significance from the larger whole of which they arc the con¬ 
stituent members, and its artistic unity, in turn, depends u|x>n the 
contribudoos of its several parts and aspects* 

VVe can press the biological metaphor a step further to apply to 
the process whereby a work of art is artistically apprehended* 
Analysis and synthesis “organically^* condition one another, for 
analysis presupposes some prior awareness of the whole to be 
analyzed, and recognition of the whole as an ariistically unified 
entity involves some realization that it is composed of related parts. 
Analysis and synthesis are thus complementan- aspects of a single 
organic process of investigation. 
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fn our normal artistic rcsportsc to art, analysis and synthesis take 
place stmultaneousJy and cooperate so smoothly that we are un¬ 
aware of their respective contributions to artistic insight and enjoy¬ 
ment. Yet there can be no doubt that both arc operative e\"en here. 
To listen to music with any degree of musical intelligence involves 
distinguishing the notes, intervab, phrases, melodies, and move¬ 
ments, and it also involves observing their relation to one another in 
the composition. To appreciate a picture of artistic worth we 
must distinguish its colored areas, its two-dimensional shapes, and 
its representational subject-matter, and we must also note the con¬ 
tribution of these dements to the picture as a unified composition. 

The philosophical analysis and synthesis of art is much more self- 
conscious and articulate. The philosopher U interested in the generic 
character of art in the several artistic media. It is, therefore, his 
task explicitly to diffcrcniiaie these media from one another and to 
describe the structure of typical works of art in each medium, and of 
the individual work of art as such, with maximum precision. This is 
possible only if analysis is sharpened by the evocation of povvertul 
abstract categories, rigorously dehned. But the generic factors dis¬ 
tinguished in such analysis must also be studied synthetically in 
their organic relation to one another and to the artistic unity which 
they condition. 

In such investigation analysis tends to precede synthesis j we are 
inclined to attempt to complete the task of dismemberment before 
we undertake to reunite the parts into a whole. Tills procedure 
tempts the investigator to conceive of the object which he is studying 
as a mere aggregate of parts, and to forget that an organic whole is 
more than the sum of its parts. Ttie biologist, who must dissect in 
order to learn, may forget that what he is dissecting is no longer 
alive but dead. The philosopher of art must be on his guard against 
a similar error. He must make every effort to remember that the ex¬ 
pressive vitality of art, which b its most essential characteristic, re¬ 
veals itself only to synthetic apprehension. 

When a subject of investigation docs not permit of actual dis¬ 
section, analj'sis takes the form of ideational abstraction ^ factors 
which actually exist only in organic relation to other factors are 
isolated in thoitghi and then studied seriatim* The analysis of art is 
predominantly of this type. The analyst must distingubh aspects 
and ingredients which in the work of art have their artistic being 
only in concrete artistic reladon to one another. Genuine knowledge 
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can be gained by such discriininadons. But, once again, the analyst 
must be careful not to suppose that what is thus distinguishable is 
itself distinct, or that what has been abstracted in thought has any 
reality apart from the individual work of art itself. 

2. Tfu caUgmits of arthtk anslysis 

xAji artistic category may be defined as a concept which is essential 
to artistic inquiry and in terms of which alone art can be system¬ 
atically explored. 

Some artistic categories are, in a sense, more basic than others 
because they refer to characteristics which ttfsty work of art must, by 
definition, possess, “Matter,** “form,” and “content" are cat¬ 
egories of this t>pc* Other categories are useful to artistic analysis 
because they suggest questions which are relevant to any work of 
art in any medium, even though some ivorks of art lack the character 
which the category sped Res. Negative answers arc as illuminating as 
affirmative answers, for it is as important to discover what generic 
characteristics works of art in this or that medium lack as it is to 
know what characteristics they possess. 

The use of the term “category” to designate a concept which in 
one way or another is essentiai to artistic inquiry need not imply 
that such concepts arc necessarily a pri&rL The ivhole philosophical 
dispute regarding the sprierity of certain concepts is irrelevant to the 
present investigation. But it would be possible to argue that the more 
basic categories, for example, the categories of matter, fonn, and 
content, arc a priori in the sense of being necessarily and afErmativdy 
applicable, by definition, to every work of art in any medium* I make 
no claim, meanwhile, that my list of categories is cither exhaustive or 
final, although a sincere effort has been made to define each cate¬ 
gory with precision and not to neglect any category of major im- 
portance.^ 

Every work of art exists in some medium, possesses some form, 
and, if it has any artistic merit whatever, has some expressed content* 
These three essential aspects of the work of art arc dearly dis¬ 
tinguishable i but since they arc so mutually dependent it will be 
w'cll to define them in such a way as to show their relation to one 

* A diogramnuik chart ot the caMgwia applicable M vorkl of art m the iia major 
artutic media will be found at the end of the bodt. Thw nJiart u loo condcnicd Id be 
fClf-eaplacatory, but a jrreUminBJT.- •crutfoy of it. and pccaxfonal rdejrrnce to Jt durmg 
the rradtng of the icat, U rccodunefided. 
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another. The "‘matter'^^ of a work of art is chat in it which has been 
expre^ively organized. The “form” of a work of art is the expressive 
organization of its matter. The “content” of a work of art is that 
which finds artistic expression through such formal organization of 
its matter^ 

The category of matter as here defined includes all the material, 
of whatever kind, which is available to the creative artist for artistic 
manipulation. Prior to its formal organization ii has no artistic value 
whatever, though it may have an aesthetic character of its own. But 
it has certain artistic potentialities which arc normally hidden from 
the layman but of which the creative artist must be aware, since 
only such awareness can dictate his choice of materials suited to 
artistic organization. The matter of any particular work of art Is, of 
course, only a fragment of the large mass of material from which the 
artist makes his selection* We must therefore distinguish the category 
of the generic matter of art as such from the concept of the specific 
matter of any particular work of art* 

The category of artistic form is the inclusive concept under which 
must be subsumed all of the innumerable ways in which the artist 
can organize his material. The actual form which an artist impresses 
upon a specific work of an is of course unique, and, as such, an 
aspect of the work^s individuality. But comparison of various works 
of art with one another reveals certain generic forms which specific 
works exemplify. These generic forms do not exhaust the possibili¬ 
ties of formal organization, for these are infijiite in number. Hence, 
just as the specific matter of any particular work of art is but a 
minute portion of the sum of available matter, so the specific form of 
any specific work is but one of an infinite number of ways in which 
the artist ought have organized his material. 

Artistic form is the peculiar locus of artistic quality, and the sint 
qua nm of all artistic excellence*^ Without artistic form an object is 
not a work of art at all* Non^artistic objects also possess form and 
individuality; but their form and their uniqueness are non-artistic 
in character* Acstheticians who have insisted on the preeminence of 
artistic form arc quite justified in urging its importance. But artistic 
form is never merely an end in itself. It is a means of expression. 
Expression, in turn, must be the expression of something, however 

* I shidt distiD^uIih promtly between ^‘matter** and. ^'medium": for ttu: momcot 
the)' may be eoiuidercd syTionynixjuj. 

* CT., below. Chap* xxu. Jt. 
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true or false, trivial or profound. To say that the form of a composi¬ 
tion is artistically inexpressive is to deny it all artistic quality* while 
to claim that its form is expressive and therefore artistic is to assert 
that the artist has been at least in some degree successful in express¬ 
ing* uia artistic form, something which a sensitive and well-trained 
obirver should be able to discover in the work of art itself. 

Whatever is thus actually expressed in a work of art constitutes 
its artistic content. This content is never adequately translatable 
into another medium of communication* such as conceptual prose, 
nor can it even be perfectly re-expressed in another work of art in 
the same medium> Artistic content has* it is true* a gen^c charac¬ 
ter which reappears in different artistic compositions in different 
media* and which can be analysed and described.^ But the spsdjtc 
artistic content of every work of art is unique. This unique content is 
a function of the work’s specific matter as well as of its specific form* 

Further explanation of the artistic categories of matter* form* and 
content can best be given by means of a somewhat detailed analysis 
of the six major arts in their purer forms. This will be attempted in 
subsequent chapters. 

3. The * and arts and the “pun?” snd “mixuT' nrtr 

Tlie distinction between a “major” and a “minor” art is pardy 
conventional. In some cultures no such distinction was rc^nized, 
and when it has been recognised* different cultures and periods have 
classified the arts In different wa>^. Today the distinction is usually 
taken for granted, but it is not easy to formulate its basis. 

Perhaps the most essential characteristic of a major art is its 
potential expressiveness. The medium of a major art permits of a 
Qf artistic expresslvenc^ which that of a minor art cannot 
rival. This is evidenced by the fact that the most expressive products 
of a minor art have a far thinner and less significant artistic content 
than (hat of equally distinguished products of a major Compare, 
for example, the finest lace* or china* or silver* with the finest 
architectural, pictorial* or literary productions. 

A second basis for dUtmetion is the artist’s primary intent and 
objective* In the care of the minor arts* this intent is utility and 
decoration, not the artistic expression of a significant interpretation 
of human experience. The sUvcrsmith or the cabinet-maker is 

* CX., beW, pp. 437/* 
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primarily a craftsman with a well-developed decorative sense. His 
concern is to produce an article which is at once useful and aes-^^ 
thetlcally satisfying, rather than to create a work of art W'hose sole 
or primary function is to cypress genuine artistic Insight* But this 
criterion, taken by iiselfj leaves the status of architecture somewhat 
ambiguous. 

A third possible criterion is artistic self-sufficiency. The products 
of a major art may be said to be normally sclf-^ntained objects of 
artistic contemplation, whereas those of a minor art are normally 
objects which are not self-contained works of art in this sense. Com¬ 
pare, for cjtamplc, a painting and a fine piece of embroidery, or a 
free-standing statue and a finely wTought balustrade* This dbtinc- 
tion is again not absolute; hoiv, for example, shall wc classify a 
Gobelin tapestry? It has the merit, however, of indicating that the 
same art can be used both as a major and as a minor art. Thus a 
sculptor can create a self-contained figure or sculptural group, but 
he can also subordinate himself to an architect and provide him 
ivirh statues and sculptural decorations which are specifically in¬ 
tended to articulate, enrich, and intensify an exterior or interior 
architectural effect. 

No one of these criteria can justify an absolute distinction between 
the major and minor arts. The so-cailed major arts differ from the 
minor arts only in degree of expressiveness and self-sufficiency, not 
in kind. The one group shades imperceptibly into the other. But 
there can be no doubt that music and the dance, sculpture and 
painting, architecture and literature, are major arts, and the fact 
that each of these has its ow^n distinctive primarj' medium justifies 
the differentiation of each from the other five* No further defense is 
needed for their selection for special study in this volume* 

The distinction betw.’ceii the “pure” and the mixed” arts is also 
a pragmatic rather than an absolute distinction, and it too must be 
based upon the nature of the primary medium employed. An art, 
whether major or minor, may be said to be “pure** if it relies on eittf 
generic primary medium, “mixed,” when turn ffr morj generic primary 
media are employed. Instrumental music is a pure art according to 
diis definition, while the opera is. obviously a mixed art since it 
makes use not only of music but of words, acting, stage-setting, and 
the dance. 1 shall restrict myself for the rrlost part to the pure major 
arts, since their analy^sis should precede that of the mixed arts, but 
I shall discuss the problem of how the arts may profitably be com- 
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bincd in my analysis of vocal music and various mixed forms of the 
dance. 

The foUou-ing analysis of art v,HIl therefore be by no means ex¬ 
haustive. But if it is sound and basic within the prescribed limits, the 
method of analysis employed, as well as the more essential conclu¬ 
sions arrived at, should be applicable, mutatis mutandis^ to the minor 
arts and to the more complicated mixed arts as wdl*^ 


4^ Preliminary descripikn oj the media of the six pare major arts 

Before attempting a more detailed analysis of tlie media of the 
major arts, let us quickly survey the field by means of a brief, non¬ 
technical description of the primary and secondary^ media of the 
arts here considered. 

The primary' medium of pure or absolute music consists of musi¬ 
cally related tones and rests which permit of formal organization into 
abstract musical patterns. These patterns arc not visible, as are 
architectural compositions, but auditory; they arc not ‘‘Imitative” 
or representation^, and therefore differ from those of pantomime 
and of representational sculpture and painting; and they are not, in 
w hole or in part, symbolic of ideational meaning as arc w'ords, taken 
both singly and in combination. The secondary medium or subject- 
matter of pure music is human emotion and conation. In vocal and 
program music both media are more complicated. 

The primary medium of the non-mime tic dance is the bum^ 
body in motion and at rest. Its secondary' medium, like that of music, 
is human emotion and conation. The dance has, since earliest times, 
been accompanied by music, or at least by an audible rhythmic 
beat. So accompanied, it is not, strictly speaking, a pure art. Even 
with an auditory accompaniment, the dance need not be mimetic; 
its three-dimensional patterns, like musical patterns, can be directly 
expressive of inner emotional states and attitudes. But the dance is 


Mt if wiih gmuinc regret ibjt 1 have had w ignore the an of the niDtioxi picture. 
Thii U undoubtedty a major art accordiog » HBniEcam critreion. and U w, ia 
addition. OM of ihr mMt living am today. But it i* too nor compUcated to 

permit -jf adequate analyib in ihia volume. 1 *m emtfident, however, thai my onalyiu 

DftheotlurrartiCanprevidtaiiMfulhafUfmiUiyitcmatirHplaraUoii. 

I Thii diftinciioi. wiU be di^cd ii the neat Kctmo. It if. in a word, ihe 
betwrec the pertJy or wholly medium (bore ^Jed ' y 

manipulated by the artUt. and the ^bjret^mattre [here nall^ ““ kTk 
medimnj whme Interpolation aehicv« artilUe otp«fooo only ihfOVgb the 

otganixation of the primary medium. 
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often more or less miinctic. Pantomime is the imitation'* or mim- 
icry, by means of bodily movement and facial expression, of the 
appearance and behavior of human and other individuals and types. 
It is also possible by means of pantomime to tell a simple story. 
Hence die secondary medium of pantomime includes whatever lends 
itself to silent mimicry. The art of acting also involves bodily move¬ 
ment. But aedng is a mixed art because it makes use not only of 
bodily movement but of the spoken word. The dance is therefore the 
purest exemplification of the generic art of bodily movement. 

The primary medium of architecture is three-dimensional solids 
and voids. Like music and the non-mimetic dance, architecture is 
essendally an ^‘abstract** art which achieves artistic expressiveness 
directly through non-reprcsentational forms. It thus differs basically 
from the representational arts of sculpture and painting. It differs 
also from literature because its primary medium and its forms are 
not essentially symbolic, as are words and phrases, though architec¬ 
tural forms may acquire symbolic meaning, as may musical figures 
and the movements of the dance. 

Architecture differs from the other major arts in one important 
respect. I am not referring, as might be supposed, to its dependence 
upon engineering principles—a dependence which has received 
much attention from contemporary architectural “funcdonalists.” 
Architecture is no more enslaved by the non-artistlc laws of its 
primary medium than are the other arts by the analogous laws of 
their respeedve media. I have in mind the social function of archi¬ 
tecture, The use to which a building is put is its disdnetive secondary 
medium. The architect must know, from the beginning, not only 
the site and available building materials but also the manner in 
which the building is to be employed. This is an ardsdc, not merely 
a utilitarian, necessity-, for the ardst is under artistic obligation to 
express in architectural form the spirit of the building*® social 
funedon. All art, of course, has a general social function, and par¬ 
ticular w-orks of art in other media may be created for particular 
social uses and occasions. But it is only in architecture, among the 
major arts, that a more specific "prograrn*^ consdtutes an essential 
part of the secondary medium. Like contain minor arts, architecture 
is in this sense peculiarly utilitarian in character; the artistic expres¬ 
sion of its practical use is integral to architectural excellence. 

Sculpture and painting can be considered together. Their pri¬ 
mary or physical media are of course different; the sensuous medium 
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of sculpture is a three-dimensional solid, that of painting, a two- 
dimensional surface. But dtese arts resemble each other in inviting 
representational treatment, though their primary media can be 
organized non-reprcsentationally. In sculptural and pictonal 
abstractions the respective primary media arc orgar^ed, as are 
musical tones, into non-represcntational patterns which give di^t 
artistic expression to inner emotive and conative states. But utUike 
the primary media of music and architecture, the physical media of 
painting and sculpture lend themselves so effectively to the repre¬ 
sentation of visible objects that the potentialities of these arts cannot 
be said to have been adequately exploited in pure * abstraction. 
These arts, like the pantomimic dance, have, therefore, as their 
secondary medium all objects which might be regarded as potential 

representational subject-matter. l n c 

Sculpture and painting may also be treated symlxsljcahy, bym- 
bolic meaniiig can be attached both to abstract and to repr^nta- 
tional forms, whether pictorial or sculptural. But such ^holism is 
no more essential to these arts than it is to music, architecture, and 
the dance, ft is only literature whose primary medium is essentially 

oriman- medium ot literature is words in meaningful relation. 
This medium is more complex than that of any of the other arts, for 
words themselves have a complex character. They have, on the one 
hand, a sensuous aspect, for they are audible sounds to which are 
assigned visible symboU in all civilized languages, these sounds 
(and visible signs) also have ideational meanings These meaning 
in turn, are in essence conceptual, but they may also, m addition, 
imagistic, emotive, and conatlvc. The relation of sensory sym ^ 
and ideational meaning is arbitrary (save m the c^e of onoma- 
topocia), since meanings become attached to si^ by fiat or conv^- 
meaning of a verbal symbol must ^ 

and only through translation does such a symbol become intel- 

*'^he sound-patterns of words used in various combinations m^ay 
be directly expressive of emotional attitudes in a way mmewhat 
^aJwus to L way in which musical patterns can di^tiy 
exprSive. But complete reliance in literature on the imro^ate 
expresriveness of tire spoken word . even more of a reur 

r Tlii* is mss at ideosraphie wndas. 
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force than is complete reliance on wholly abstract form in sculpture 
and painting, and constitutes an even greater failure to exploit the 
potentialities of the primary' nnedium. The meanings of words used 
singly and in combination comtitute an essential part of the primary 
medium of literature. 

The referential meanings of words refer us to "objects^* of one 
type or another which, in aggregate, constitute the potential sub¬ 
ject-matter or secondary medium of literature. This medium is 
much more extensive and varied than that of any of the other arts. 
Music and the dance are, for the most part, restricted to the interpre¬ 
tation of nian^s emotive and conative states. The chief subject- 
matter of architecture is man’s social activities which require to be 
housed. Sculpture lends itself best to the representation of the 
human body, and even painting can direedy represent only the vis¬ 
ible world of nature. Literature, in contrast, can treat of every type 
of object and every' kind of human experience. It cannot, it is true, 
make its physical subject-matter visible to the eye, as can sculpture 
and painting, nor can it express man*s emotive and conative states 
in the way in which music expresses them. It too has its expressive 
limitations. But what it cannot “represent’^ to sense it can conjure up 
for the imagination, and what it cannot directly evoke by sound 
alone it can evoke by its own methods of indirection. Because of its 
complex primary medittm literature has a far richer secondary 
medium than any of the other major arts. 

These six arts can be classthcd in several different ways with 
reference to their respective primary media. Music, the dance, and 
literature, for example, arc '‘temporal” arts in the sense of unfolding 
themselves to the percipient in a determined ternporal order and at 
a tempo more or less dictated by the composition itself; in them 
time play's a rdle which it does not play in architecture, sculpture, or 
painting. Again, music and literature arc “auditory^* arts, whereas 
the other major arts arc “visual.” This means that the latter arc 
spatial in the sense of actuaJly existing, in one way or another, in 
space, \>t spatial associations attach themselves to musical tones 
and patterns, and literature is rich in spatial imagery. Both of these 
classifications are likely to be misleading unless the precise relation 
of each art to space and time is formulated with great precision* 

The classification most useful for my purpose is that which dis¬ 
tinguishes between the “abstract” arts of music, the pure dance, 
and architecture, the “representational” arts of sculpture and paint- 
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ing, and the “symbolic’* art of literature. The5C descriptive terms 
will be explained and justified in dac course. 

5. ‘^Raw mulmoT" cmf “flf/iJtrV ^^primar/' and 

The matter of art can be anaK'zcd with precision only in terms 
of two basic distinctions which cut across one another in such a way 
that neither distinction can be defined save by reference to the 
other. The first is that between the “raw material** and the “artistic 
medium.** The raw material of art includes whatever might be of 
use to the artist as material for uitimnie artistic manipuladon and 
interpretation, considered /frier to all preliminary election and 
organization. The artistic medium b this same material aftir it has 
been selected and organized in such a way as to be immediately avail¬ 
able for artistic use. The distinction betsveen “primary** and “sec¬ 
ondary-” applies both to the raw material and to the artistic medium ► 
The primary raw material of any art b the sensuous (in the case of 
literature, the pardy sensuous) material which, once it has been 
organized into a language or vehicle of artbtic expression and com¬ 
munication, constitutes its primary artistic medium. The secondary 
raw material of any art is its potential subject-matter prior to all 
prc-artistic selection and appralsalj its secondary artistic medium is 
this same subject-matter after it has been scrutinized with an to 
its immediate availability for the art in quesdon. The relation of 
these two distinctions to one another can be indicated diagram- 
matically as follows^ 


Raw mairrial 


Artistic medium 


Primary Secondary 


Primary ravv 
material 

Secondaiy- raw 
material 

Primary- artistic 
medium 

Secondary artistic 
medium 


The pteefee nature and «f ‘here disuncuoiH will he 

evident only alter we have explored the primary and secondary raw 
materials and artUtic media of the six major arts in turna pre¬ 
liminary and non-technical explanaUon of them is desirable. 
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The distinctioii between the primary raw material and the 
primary artistic medium can be iHustratcd moat simply in mnsic^ 
The primary raw material of pure instrumental mimic is sound and 
silence as such^ But the composer does not start with sound and 
silence “m the raw/^ His primary medium consists of readily 
producible sounds org^anized into a system of musically related tones 
expressible in a scale. A scale may be defined as a series of tones 
ordered with relation to their pitch and accepted by convention as 
the basis for musical composition. Many different kinds of scales 
have been and sdll are used as the basis for musical composition, but 
all music is necessarily based upon some scale or other. It is the 
scalcj theUi or rather the system of tonal relations whose distinctive 
character finds expression in the scale, which constitutes the basic 
structure of the ^‘language" of music. This language indudes in 
addition not only the many timbres and degrees of volume and in¬ 
tensity which musical instruments can produce, as well as variations 
in duration and tempo, but also musically pregnant silences or 
rests. For a musical rest is clearly not mere silence or absence of 
sound; it is a silence endowed with musical significance by the tones 
which precede and follow it. As part of a specific musical com¬ 
position a rest is, of course, created by the musical forms. But as an 
aspect of the medium of music the rest, considered genericaDy, is 
silence apprehended in terms of its musical potentialities. 

In the case of music, the primary raw material must be subjected 
to a good deal of selection and otganizaiion before it is transformed 
into a primary medium suited to the requirements of artistic com¬ 
position. In most of the other arts such preliminary ordering of the 
primary raw material is not carried so far and the distinction be¬ 
tween it and the primary artistic medium is not so apparent. But 
there too the distinction exists, and is, as wc shall see, of importance. 

Sculpture and painting, regarded as representative arts, provide 
the simplest illustration of the distinction between the secondary 
raw material and the secondary artistic medium or subject-matter. 
Their secondary raw material Includes all that might conceivably 
be interpreted in any of the primary sculptural or pictorial media. 
In the case of sculpture it includes all three-dimensional phj^ical 
objects which a sculptor might conceivably represent in a sculptural 
medium, and, in addition, whatever physical events and activities, 
cmotive-conadve states, and ideas permit of sculptural interpretation 
either directly or indirectly, i.c., via representation or symbolism. All 
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these "objects” of human awareness constitute in aggregate the 
J, "nUalTbjccr-«,at.er of sculpture as tuch. But when a * 
applies himself to the problem of what subjeewnatter ts best adap ed 
to^ulptural interpretation in general, and when he consists _ 
more specifie problem of what types of subject-matter are mM 
amena^e to interpretation in this or that specific prim^ sculptural 
”m he discovers that some subjects lend then^lves to sculp¬ 
tural treatment far better than others, and that each of the server^ 
primi^ ^Iptural media has its ovra expressive potenPalities and 

the expressive potentialities of ** of”he 

medium regarded generically, are contrasted with tht^ of i ^ 
primary p^rial medium in its generic character, it is 
p mary P a'lttects of the visible world of nature which can be 

™tcSS iting and only wim d®^^^ 

^ul^re For example, clouds can be magnificently repiescnted on 
Is Wto^as the medium of stone is strained to the l.tmt m the 
reores^ntation of clouds in all their biUotvy, soft msuhstanUality 

^ *‘^nudfordothIdIndVa^Iy^uL^^ 

metal, and wood, representational subject- 

better to *•' 5 ton(. j, ideally suited to the sculp- 

matter than toothCT j,nd of whatever aspects 

tural rendering o e , j^^dcally associated with such 

rococo subjects (Figs. 122, ^ ^ major arts has its 

“t ? SSSSS bi 

own expressive . eoually at home in all the primary 
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treat it in one medium rather than another; or conversely, an artist 
who was restricted to a given primary medium and who was sen¬ 
sitive to its expressive potentiaHdes and limitations, would realize 
that some subfects lend diemselves to cflTcedvc treatment in that 
medium far better than others. This is not to deny the artist’s right 
to interpret in a given primary medium a subject not ideally suited 
to that medium. If his attempt is successful, when judged by artistic 
standards, this success tesUhes to his unusual skill. If his work merely 
exemplifies his precocity', wc entitle it a hur deforce (Figs. 103, 109)' 
if he fails completely to achieve his objective, his failure may be 
attributed either to his technical incompetence or to his unwise choice 
of subject-matter. M things are allowable in art provided the artist 
succeeds m achieving genuine artistic expressiveness in hb chosen 
primal^ medium. What I am here concerned to urge is merely the 
nec^ity, which the artist cannot escape, of delimiting the potential 
subjcct-i^iter of his generic primary medium and of recognizing 
the specific potentialities and limitations of his specific primary 
me lum. or ic is. precisely this preliminary selection and apprais^ 
of art s secondary raw material w'hich transforms it into a secondary 
artistic medium or subject-matter iminediately available for ar¬ 
tistic use m specific works of art in this or that primary medium. 

This principle of selection differs radically from the principle, 
fr^uently invoked in the nineteenth century, i.e., that only those 
subjects which are themselves beautiful are appropriate subjects for 
artistic interpretation, and that what«-er is ugly or aesthetically 
neutral m its own right is automatically unfit for artistic treatment. 

1 he choice of subject-matter here referred to is dictated entirely by 
the expressive potentialities of the primary medium and bv con- 
B^^derauons of artistic technique, and not at all by the objective 

beauty, ugliness, or acsthedc neutrality of the subjects available for 
irtistic treatmenL 

On the other hand, the fact that the secondary ravv material of art 
requent y ocs have an aesthetic character, and sometimes possesses 
form^ beauty ^w'dl, cannot be a matter of indifference to the 
creative artist. The musical composer cannot afford to ignore the 
aesthetic appe^ of certain sounds and timbres, nor can the semitive 
sculptor or painter ignore the beauty of the human body and of 
natural forais and scenes. In his own way, and with due regard to 
the work of art itself which he is in process of creating, the artist wUJ 
oltcn attempt to incorporate this aesthetic quality and this formal 
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beauty into his art. But it is essential that both he and the critic 
clearly discriminate between mere aesthetic quality as such and 
mere formal beauty, on the one hand, and genuinely artistic form, 
on the other, for it is only the latter which, by definition, is expressive 
of an artistic contend 

It is also very important to distinguish subject-matter from ar- 
tlsdc content. The tendency of the artistically untutored layman to 
confuse subject-matter and content in art is notorious. No less 
notorious has been the tendency of certain artists, and particularly 
sculptors and painters in certain periods, to attempt to rep^uce a 
given subject-matter as literally as the medium allows {Figs. 103* 
105), and of certain philosophers, notably Plato,® to condone this 
practice. Were subject-matter and artistic content the same thing, 
w orks of this t> pc w ould exemplify art at its very best. 

The fallacy involved in such identification of subject-matter and 
expressed content will be at once apparent to all who have genuine 
critical discernment. 1 have used the temi artistic content to 
signify that which the artist expresses via ardstic form in an ^tistic 
medium. A work of art is expressive in proportion as the ardst suc¬ 
ceeds in “telling us something,” in tevealmg something about human 
experience and the reality of which we are a part. There is all the 
difference in the world bebveen “just talking” and ^>nng some¬ 
thing” worth while, between mere statement of atomistic fact and 
Uluminating interpretation. Sheer prosaic statement of fact in its un¬ 
relieved particularity is, in every universe of discourse, wholly un* 
illuminating and uninteresting. What we crave as intcUigent beings 
is a commentary on our human experience and on the world around 
us We want to escape the boredom of sheer particularity by dis* 
covering the inner nature of things, their relation to one another, 
and their larger meaning and significance. At their best^ science, 
philosophy, and historv^ all contribute such iUumination, each in its 
owm way, and so does art at its best. .Art too is expressive or revela¬ 
tory of significant aspects of man^s inner and outer cxpenencc. In 
the abstract arts this expression is for the most part achieved duTKtJy, 
via abstract form. The primaiy' media of the representational arts 
can also be organized into more or less immediately expressive sur¬ 
face” patterns. But sculpture and painting achieve expressiveness 
primarily through suitable choice and treatment of a reprcsenia- 
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dona! subject-matter, yet not through mere literal reproduction of 
the appearance of things but by means of selection, arrangement, 
distortion, and other mtcrpreiative de^'ices. The r^le of interpreta¬ 
tion in literature is equally essential. In all the arts, subject-matter 
as Such is no more artistically expressive than is the primary medium 
as such. Boih await artisde manipulatioEi:, and success or failure in 
artistic expressiveness depends entirely upon how bolh media are 
handled by the creadve artist. Merely to introduce a subject-matter 
into a work of art is to indulge in a meaningless statement of par^* 
ticular fact. TVJtat is artistically expressed (i.e., the artistic content) 
depends upon Am/ the primary medium is organized to express in 
the manner of art the artist’s interpretation of his subject'-matter. 

The chief tyj^es of subject-matter available to the artist for artistic 
selection and interpretation are (i) physical objects and events, and 
their perceptual attributes; (ii) man’s social or communal needs 
and activides, religious, civic, domestic, and the like; (iii) man’s 
emodve-conadve states; and (iv) the ideas, whether conceptual or 
imagistic, and whether religiously, socially, or introspectivdy or¬ 
iented, in terms of which man interprets his experiences and the 
objects of his awareness. This is not offered as a philosophically 
rigorous class!ficadon, but merely as a convenient and useful basis 
for a more detailed empirical an^ysis of the secondary media of the 
major arts. V^Tten I come, in Chapter XVI, to the analysis of ardstic 
content, 1 shah discriminate between different generic tyj>es of con¬ 
tent with somewhat greater precision. 

\%Tien the distinctive subject-matter of each of the six major arts 
is analyzed in terms of this classification, it is found that whereas 
each art can, in one way or another, treat of each of the generic 
types of subject-matter, differenit types are basic to different arts. 
Thus musjc can interpret abstract ideas and the perceptual world 
only very inadequately and indircedy, lia musical symbolism and 
" programmatic’ ’ suggestion. Itsbasicsubject-matteris man*s emo five* 
conative states. The same applies to the non-mimetic and the 
mimedc dance. Architecture does not lend itself at all to the repre- 
sentadon of perceptual objects, but it can express, Pta architectural 
form, certain pierceptual attributes and, la'a symbolism, certain 
general ideas. Its basic subject-matter consists of various types of 
social activity, with which arc associated various emodve states and 
conative attitudes. The basic subject-matter of sculpture is the human 
body in motion and at nest, but the sculptor can also express, directly 
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via artistic form, indirectly via symbolism, but primly by his 
reprcsentadoDal handling of the human body, c^tam emotive- 
conative states and ideas. He can also, within limits, mterpret 
certain types of events and activities. The subject-matter of paintmg 
resembles that of sculpture except that it 

visible world as effectively as sculpture can the human body, h i^y, 
the unrivalled scope of literature is indicated by the fact that it ^ 
deal with equal ease with ail four types of subjcct-matt«, and that 
no one ty^ can be considered basic in this medium.' n my a^- 
ysis of th^econdary media of the six major ^ts I shall follow this 
dassification of the generic types of ardsdc subject-matter. 

» Cf, ihc chart at ibe end df the volume. 


CHAPTERU 

THE MATTER OF MUSIC 

r<iw maifrial of mtistc 

(^) Sicom/ar^ rsw ttiaign^I ojpurt ^usic. The primary 

raw znatena] of pure music is auditory sound with variations of 
pitchy tiiobrC] intensityj, and duration, plus siJence^ regarded as the 
mere absence of such sound. Tempo, conceived in purely physical 
terms as rate of speed, should also be includedj since il provides the 
physica b^is for tempo in a musical sense, and, in combination 
TATdi duration, intensity, and other factors, for musical rhythm. By 
physical tcmpK> is meant the rapidity with which successive sounds 
follow one another in dmc, 

Tim primaiy raw material of music is, as such, entirely pre- 
^listic in character and constitutes the subject-matter of the phys’^ 
ical science of acoustics. That is, the physicist can study sound as 
^ physical phenomenon with the aid of laboratory experi- 

ment and physico-mathcmalicai theory^ and can analyze its structure 
m terms of scientific concepts and mathematical formulae. He can, 
for example, determine with accuracy the vibration rates of “pure” 
sounds of this or that pitch and express the relations of pitch be¬ 
tween one sound and anodier in terms of mathematical ratios. But 
no physical conclusion is of jtiusicai value which the ear does not 
endorse.”^ 

The secondary raw material of pure music comprises all the emo¬ 
tions and conativc^ attitudes which might conceivably find expres¬ 
sion in pure music, for example, such emotional states as joy and 
sorrow, and such conativc attitudes as hope and despair, endeavor 
and r^ignation. The emotive and conative aspects of man’s inner 
experience are distingubhablc in theory' but are so intimately re¬ 
lated in actuality that we arc justified, in the present context, in 
considering them together, as “cmouve-conative” states, A com¬ 
poser usually strives, consciously or unconsciously, to express certain 

in ihc article entitled "Interval’^ in CWf oj 

Ird edition, cd, H, C. Coi!« (Lond^ti: MacniEllan. I527-I92SJ. 

Conation locludc] all dynamic tendendrs and proceuca. mch 31 wuhiii£. willin^r 
and iinvin^, ai varioui iiajct of coEunotu mRccdoa. 
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cmotive-conative states and moods through pure musical partem. 
Such terms as scherzo (a joke, jest, or pleasantry), Tkapso(i>\ 
(originally meaning cheerful, gay, mcrr>, though often used merely 
to designate tempo), dolct (sweet and gentle), ion brio (with vi¬ 
vacity and spirit), and con Juoco (with fire and passion), are not only 
instructions to dte performer but also indications of tlic mental 
states or moods which the music b written to express. 

As expressed in music, these cmoti^'e-conativ'c states constitute its 
content, and I shall have occasion to deal with them as such in due 
course. But prior to all selection and musical interpreuition they 
constitute the secondary raw maierlai of music. Were man incapable 
of experiencing such states, it would be impossible for the musician 
or anv other artist to express them tria artistic form in an artistic 
medium. 

(b) The secondary raw maUrial of prograin music and of occashmd music. 
Music, 1 have said, docs not lend itself readily to tlie representation 
of perceptual objects, scenes, or e\'ents* The attempt is often made 
to introduce such representational subject-matter by means of “im¬ 
itation*** or prr^rammatic su^esdon. The brief passage in Bee¬ 
thoven’s Pastorai Symphony (the Sixth), in which the songs of the 
cuckoo, the nightingale, and the quail are reproduced with con¬ 
siderable fidelity, may be cited in illustration, as may also the bray¬ 
ing of the ass in Mendelssohn’s Overture to A Midsummer JVi^hi^s 
Dream^ the vivid suggestion of thunder and lightning in \V3gncr’s 
Introduction to the first act oi Die Walkure and in the fourth move* 
raent of Beethoven’s Fasioral Symphony, the bleating of lambs in 
Richard Strauss* Don Quixote, and the sound of musketry and cannon 
in Boethoven*s Battle Symphony. Programmatic intent varies g^atly, 
ranging all the way from a more or less faithful reproduction of 
sounds such as the humming of bees, the gentle lapping of water, 
the shriek and turmoil of the wind, and the steady crashing of ma¬ 
chinery, to the suggestion of moods associated with typical periods 
and sca^ns, scenes or events, such as the night, the spring, a well or 
a forest glade, a farewell or a victorious return** In many cases a 


»Tire tcnn ■ imil-lioa’' u hertr wed lU the mtirc general Knfc of ■‘irpradiKticm trf 
rectwnUable «und»,” not m the todialcal mii«i£al hmbc, U.. Kfcfring to th-t type 
of muiic in Whieh Ihecnniwir of«« JTaicmcnl if teprodu^d Or 

• Such cfTecU may be fomid in Rhnsky K™hov', Th, Hxgki rtf 1>^ 

lo TAf ftrrti HoTxt^eFf 2Sl. Haydn i CffaJrtm, Spohr*! 
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poem, drama, or picture is consciously used as the basis of musical 
invention or organization, as in Liszt’s Lss Priludes^ Debussy’s 
UApr>j-Midi tPun Faun^^ or Moussoi^sky’s Pictures at an Exhibitien. 
In order to clarify his descriptive Intention tlie composer himself 
somedmes supplies his hearers with program notes, as did Berlioz 
in the case of his Fantaiik Sympimny, though it is oftencr the cridc 
who writes such notes to indicate what the music '‘is about*” It is, 
on the other hand, not unusual for a composer to suggest the mood 
or general subject of his composition in the titlej mde Schumann’s 
Comavat and his Scenes from Childhood. 

This is not the place to assess the artistic merits of such attempts 
at musical representation, ® That program music exists and that some 
of it possesses genuine musical vdue must be admitted* If we could 
be certain that the representadonal factors In good program music 
are wholly irrelevant to its musical excellence, and that such music 
is good music in spite of, and never even parily because of, these 
factors, we could ignore them altogether in an account of music’s 
raw material and artisdc medium. In order not to prejudge the issue, 
however, let us assume that these representadonal ingredients may 
at least occasionally make some contribution to the final artistic 
effect of such compositions. On this assumption, all aspects of nature 
which might conceivably allow of representational treatment in 
music must be included under the heading of its secondary raw 
material. 

I have mentioned the fact that architecture seems to differ from 
the other major arts in having as an essential part of its secondary 
medium a more or less speciBc social function* Music and the other 
arts may, though they need not, be adapted to characteristic social 
uses and even to specitic social occasions. Examples of socially 
functional music written for characteristic types of human activity 
are marches (inciudiiig funeral and wedding marches) and dance 
music of all sorts. Examples of music not only written for special 
occasions, but in a manncrspecificalJy suited for such occasions, in¬ 
clude much of the music ^vritten for the liturgy of the Roman 

Sjmphimj^ Tlu Statons, Mcndclssohn'i ISTcpcturac for A Midsttmmtt Kighfs Ihtatn, 
Ravd't Jtux (f £au, and Bach’f Cafaur an tlu Dtportwr of it BrOthtf. 

» For distWoni of thia problem ire Erncit Afwrfd/ SttidUi {New Yoffc; 

Jolm Lane, 1905)* Clup. mj "^Ptogranunc Percy C. Buck'i «nidle, 

grammc-MEisiq,’^ in Grast^i DuHarwj of Musts ami MmtHans", and FmlQrick Nlcttii 
Pragiamnu Afiujf » Uu Imi Faut CtnSarui (Loadon^ JS^OvdJo^ 1906). 
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Catholic Church, m which not onlj^ the Ptoptinm is treated with 
special reference to the place and the occasion tinder which it is to 
be heard, but the Ordinnnwn is given characteristic treatment as well. 
Bach's Wedding Cmiatu^ Beethoven's OverturCj Die WHke des Hausei^ 
and Mozart’s Masonic music arc also clear instances of compositions 
conditioned by the time and occasion for which they were written. 
To the extent to which such activities and occasions can influence 
musical composition artistically and contribute to the ardstic whole 
of the composition, these too, taken generically, must be included in 
the secondary rmv material of music. 

(c) The primary and secoTtdary raw maierial o/ music with words* We 
cannot neglect vocal music in our discussion of the matter of music, 
since vocal music has bulked so very large in our own European 
tradition as well as in that of other cultures.® The problem of 
whether the music or the text is, or should be, artLsticaMy dominant 
in vocal music is irrelevant here*^ Except where the words are 
wholly subordinated to the music and where thdr meaning is so 
completely ignored that they are merely a device for facilitating the 
production of musical tones by the human voice, the words and the 
ideas which they express are at least of some artistic importance. In 
such compositions as Bach's B Minor Atass and Brahms’ Vier etmte 
Gesmge the importance of ihe words is very great. Both the primary 
and secondary raw material of literature become in this case part of 
the raw itmteriaJ, primary and secondary, of music, although clearly 
there are many potentialities of language as such, and a great many 
types of subject-matter with which language can deal, which can 
have no place in vocal music, 

2* The arthtk mediim af music 

The broad distinedon between the raw material and the ardsde 
medium of any art consists, 1 have said, in the fact that the raw 
material is the medium prior to all preliminary selection, orgamza- 
don, and inicrpretation from the point of view of artisdc poten* 
dalityi the medium, both primary and secondary, is the raw ma¬ 
terial already subjected to these processes. The raw material may 

< A survey of th£ history oT aiusit hm only in Europe bfut in oiher culfuie* thowi tlut 
Lnsmimrnial tnuiic dtber by word* or ibr din® « boiJl togrOKr i* 

the rxerption rather than the rule. Even in ow western tradumn pun muBC reaUy 
came iiito iti own only after 1400. 

* Gf.. below, pp, 61-2+ 
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be aesthetically pleasing, displeasing, or neutral. The artistic me¬ 
dium may be called aesthetic but "'prc-artistic’^ since it has passed 
through a preliminary process of artistic seiection but still lacks the 
artistic quality or character which even an uncompleted w^ork of art 
possesses. 

(a) The ptimsty mthih m^dmm of pme rmme. Three essential factors 
must here be taken into account: first, the tonal relationships of 
pitch expressed in a scale; second, the qualitativ'e characteristics of 
the timbre of different instruments and different human voices; and 
third, the quantitative variations of intensity, duration, and tempo. 
The first of these factors is basic to all formal structure in music, 
the second is the chief source of musical “color/’ i.e., of its sensuously 
qualitative character, and the third is the basis of niusical rhythm. 
These three factors are closely interrelated and are all essential parts 
of the primary medium. The composer cannot afford to neglect any 
of them in his creative work, though prior emphasis can be given 
now to one factor, now to another. 

(i) The basis of musical structure consists of a sy'stem of related 
tones expressible in a scale. A musical "tone" is a sound of a given 
pitch which stands in definite relation to other sounds, each of a 
different pitch. In this sense no sound, taken by itself, can be called 
a musical tone, although some indi\'idual sounds are more pleasing 
to the musicai car than others, partly because of their purity and 
partly because of their pitch, timbre, overtones or absence of over¬ 
tones, etc. A sound takes on musical significance only when it stands 
in a definite relation of pitch to other sounds. These relations or 
musical “intervals" may or may not differ within a given musical 
s^'Stem, and musical systems differ by virtue of the characteristic 
intervals bc^^een tones as expressed in a basic scale. 

In a “tonal" system or scale, each tone stands in definite relation 
to one tone which is the tonal center or “tonic."' The tonic is the 
original starting point and the continual point of reference. Certain 
intervals in any tonal system are more immediately satisfying to the 
musical ear of anyone at home in this s^'stem than are other intervals. 
Examples of such intervals are die Octave and the perfect Fourth 
and Fifth, which arc elementary relations in most mtisical systems, 
and the major Third, which is so important in modern European 
music but which had no place as an elementary relation in the tonal 
system of ancient Greece. Relations of this type are called concords. 
Other relations demand ‘^resolution*’ into these elementary^ con* 
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cords, because they first announce themselves to the ear as discords 
and leave the hearer dissatisfied until tliey have been transformed 
into relations which he is able to accept as concords. 

Tonal scales allow of various modifications which* taken together, 
define the distinctive character of the musical system as a whole. 
The basis of mtxlem diatonic music, for example* is the heptatonic 
scale which, with its interpolated (chromatic) degrees, tweWe 
major and hvcive minor related key's. A key is a specific set of 
relations among scale tones with reference to a tonic, and the terms 
“major'" and “minor'" signify the two pervasive “modes” within one 
or the other of which every' key in the diatonic scale must falU These 
kevs and modes are of essential musical importance since the char¬ 
acter of a composition depends notably upon the key or keys and the 
mode or modes in which it is written. For though in the system of 
tuning accepted by us at present all keys in the same mode are 
identical save for pitch, pitch is none die less felt by sensitive cars to 
be so significant emotionally that composers discriminate carefully 
in the use of one or another of the possible pitches. Beethoven, for 
example, felt C minor a tragic key {lide his Fifth Symphany or Opus 
U7)j though identical relationships would exist in C sharp minor 
or any other key. 

I have summarized a few of these w'cU-knoiv n facts* to give some 
indication of the complex ways in which mere sound, the raw ma¬ 
terial of music, is selectively organized into an artistic medium. 
Many different musical sy'stems have been devised vvhlch differ with 

* Cf. Joscpti Yaiaer. "The FuUue of Ttjujlity," \fitsk. Spcci*I Supptcraeni 

to VoU Vm. No. 1 (Nov.-Dee. 1930). p. 2; reprinted « AtfJfitJum //. m Vmkt, A 
Th^ e/EiKietnx (New Yoekt American Ubnry of Musitalo^. W. W. Norton 

and o.. Inc.. 19^2). p. a principk which ot^uiically and tonoctn- 

tricaUy uniio the meJodic and harmome fimciiniM «f ft certain numbec of rj itcinaiiciiily 
arranged found* ft* dlOftt amply represented ia a irudcaJ fcaJe. 

To ejipand thiM defioitioo and doeribe [he two functional aipcets in reference W our 
pi«cni (diatonic) iyitcm which U governed hy the above prirtdple. we ntay add that 
the tonal cenicT repccKni* a wnghi noto {Tenic) from the m-dodic poinE of view, and 
. ^ .here uota ifTaiiBed by Thirds (tonic Triad) from the hannonio point of 



fSkiTing liM ‘ • a c - - a_ 

BOMCCJ luid diutpiwoca. tlK iocvittbiy ‘mjuirin,' WUUM ma ib^ 
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respect to their basic tonal intervals and their resultant musical 
quality but which arc alike in all being tonal in some sense.® Even 
the so-called “atonal” music of Schonberg and his followers docs not 
entirely divorce itself from the fundamental principle of tonality. It 
makes a resolute and pardy successful effort to disorganize our 
classical tonal system as a system and to introduce a certain degree 
of musical anarchy. Yet even it is based on an arbitrarily constructed 
scale of twelve tones no one of which may be considered a tonic, and 
thus recognizes the principle of tonality by the very act of system¬ 
atically and consistenUy repudiating it. Even atonal music, there¬ 
fore, is far from employing mere sound as such as its ardstic medium; 
it is based upon a scale of tones precisely related to one another, and 
its compositions, like all musical comp>osidon5, are in large measure 
determined by the musical p>otendalities and limitadons of its care¬ 
fully chosen medium. 

Musical systems such as our diatonic s^'stem arc so complex in 
character that a composer who wishes to make use of them, and a 
cridc who aspires to competence in the understanding and appraisal 
of compositions based upon them, must study them with “scientific” 
rigor. This study*® is the aesthedc but pre-ardsde equivalent of the 
true science of acousdes, whose subject-matter is natural sound as 
such. It differs from the latter in presupposing a musical car. It 
differs also from the wider discipline of musical cridcism which is 
concerned with the analysis and appraisal of specific musical com¬ 
pos! dons suitably rendered, rather than with musical theory as 
such. 

(ii) Every actually sounded musical tone has a distinedve timbre 
whose nature is determined by the physical organ from which it 
issues. Each musical instrument produces sounds of one or more 
characteristic dmbres, and so docs the human voice, adult and 
adolescent, male and female, tenor and bass, etc. The same musical 
score played on different instruments, such as the piano and the 
harpsichord, for instance, may sound so different that the com- 

* Cf., for example, the ancient Kales or “modes** of the Greeks and Romans, the 
pentatonic (five tone) scale common in primitive and folk music, the **whole tone*’ (six 
whole steps) scale of Debussy, etc. 

*• The “theory of music** is the systematic study of the primary medium of music and 
of the accepted forms of musical corop>otition. “Musicology** is the sum of collective 
disciplines relating to music which employ a rigorous technique, including the study of 
scales, tonality, systems of notation, etc., and the analysis of compositiotts, styles, etc. 
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positions as executed are in effect two different compositions rather 
than wo different renderings of the same composition. Timbre, 
then, is an essential aspect of music and of its artistic medium. It is, 
of course, only one of the factors determining musical quality, other 
factors such as tonality, tempo, dynamics, etc. being at least as im¬ 
portant; but it is the chief source of that aspect of musical quality 

sometimes called musical “color. 

To the physicist, timbre is a function of air vibrations. To the 
musician, it is a musically essential quality of sound. The composer, 
in the effort to master his medium, must accordingly learn the 
characteristic timbre of available instruments and is well ady^ to 
compose for specific instruments. Adaptation of a composition to 
another instrument is often jxjssible and may even enhance the 
musical effect; but this does not alter the fact that such an adapm- 
tion, whether or not it be considered an improvement, is in essential 
respects a new composition. 

(iii) A sound of any pitch or timbre can be louder or softer, more 
or less prolonged, and more or less closely followed by other sounds. 
An auditory beat may be a function of alternating intensity or “ac¬ 
cent” _;- ' -alternating quantities 

/___. *_), or of a combination of 

(- _;---). A group of beats, 

while maintaining their metrical relation, may also vary in tempo 

by being produced more rapidly or more slowly. 

These quantitative variations arc of course physical and can be 
measured by the physicist- When their musical potentialities arc 
appreciated they become part of the primary artistic medium of 
music and the other temporal arts (c.g., the dance and literature). 
Musical rhythm, meanwhile, like other forms of artistic rhytiun, is a 
product of compositional organization and, as such, is a basic char¬ 
acteristic of musical form.» These quantitative variations cntCT cs- 
sentiaUy into the structure of musical rhythm but do not c^aust 
its nature, for rhythm can also be produced, or at least enriched, in 
music by a balancing of musical phrases, by a succcaion o^ntn«, 
and by other compositional devices which arc not whoUy reducible 
to purely quantitative variations. The latter, however, remain the 
basis, in the artistic medium, of musical rhythm. 


“ CX, below. Oup- 
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Such, then, is the “Jan^age” of music. The “Jan^age” of any 
ar( might be tJefined to include the entire medium, since an artist 
makes use of both his primaiy' and his secondary media to CKpr^ 
what he wishes to express in his compositions. JBut the primary me¬ 
dium is alwa^’s more basic in providing the vehicle by which alone 
the secondary' mediurri can be brought into use. Defining the 
language of music in this more restricted sense, it can, in summary, 
be said to consist of a system of rnusical cones and interv'als pro¬ 
ductive of at least some degree and t^'pe of tonality, plus musically 
related timbres, plus quantitative variations which possess potential 
musical significance* Every' tonal system, in turn, has its own rules 
of tonal organization which constitute its grammar and syntax. As 
in the case of verbal languages, obedience to these rules cannot 
in Itself guarantee artistic excellence or even intelligibility, but their 
negiTCt must lead inevitably to musical incoherence and chaos. No 
musical language is absolute, but every musical language has a 
degree of s^ial objectivity proportional to its conventional accep¬ 
tance, and is thus capable of becoming, like our diatonic system, a 
vehicle of communication. The radical innovator in music who 
wishes to change the accepted system in fundamental ways must not 
only construct an alternative system which possesses enough musical 
potentially to justify a break in the tradition, but must pereuade his 
audience to learn and accept the new language which he has in¬ 
vented, Unless he can accomplish this, his efforts are doomed to 
insigniBcance and social neglect. 

(b) TAf umtsusi CGmpitxiiy the primary medium oj pare music* We 
shall find that none of the other major arts has nearly so highly 
organized a primary artistic medium. Much of the w'orld^s music, 
it is true, is simple when compared, for example, with a great 
ni<^cm syTOphony. \ et even the simplest and most primidve music 
13 based on a wclI-oiEanizcd tonal system. The la^'man, singing or 
listening to music which he likes and with which'he is familiar, is 
usually unaware of the intricate musical grammar and symtax which 
underlie all musical compositions, the simple as well as the complex* 
ut he is equally unconscious of ihe grarmnatical and syntactical 
st^cture of his owm mother tongue* He can speak his awn language 
wimout a theoretical knowledge of grammar, and he may be able to 
enjoy music, invent a melody, or even manifest an untutored sense 
of harmony, without knowing anything about the theory of music* 
The relative simplicity of some music and the layman's ignorance 
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of musical theory in no way disproves the structural complexity of 
the musical medium. 

To explain why this medium has become so highly organized we 
must appeal to several differeot factors taken in conjunction. It is 
important to note, in the first place, that music, like the other acts, 
is essentially a mode of expression and communication. It may also, 
and simultaneously, give sublimated satisfaction to primitive in¬ 
stincts and be a form of play, an exemplification of the conditioned 
and unconditioned reflex, and many other things besides. But these 
additional characteristics and uses must not be allowed to obscure 
its all-important expressive and communicatory function. And it 
can perform this function effectively if Its basic structure is 
adequate to the task. The more subde and complex the emodve- 
conativc states to be expressed and communicated, the more sen¬ 
sitive and adaptable must be its forms and therefore their underlying 
medium. 

Secondly, music differs from the other arts in not finding at its 
disposal a medium already developed for non-arti$tic uses. It has 
had to create and develop a primary medium of its own adequate to 
its own particular needsLiterature has not had to create a lan¬ 
guage; it has found language ready made and in universal use» The 
writer has merely had to adapt the language of common speech to 
his own expressive requirements+ (N^ot that this is as easy a task as 
the word “merely” might seem to suggest; the very fact that bis 
medium is put to such varied non-artistic uses actually complicates 
the WTiter's problem.) The sculptor and the painter can both lean 
heavily on the familiar “language” of visual representation and the 
still older language of ideographic script. The actor, dancer, and 
mimic need merely develop the universal language of voice in¬ 
flection, e.xprcssivc bodily movement, and pantomime to satisfy 
the material requirements of their arts. And even the architect 
starts with a whole body of engineering principles already sys¬ 
tematized for the utilitarian construction of buildings. These dictate 
innumerable three-dimensional forms and patterns which the 
architect is free to adapt to his own expressive purposes. The pri- 

» Cf. Tht IfarmrRUJ ef AtiiUrxfmt. Introducdqn.'* p. 3. Amtowivui, arijordicy to 
rcmaiied thal music docs mat fimi lU nuEcTijiJ rc4dy.madc "in but 

provides for iaelf, by Cfcaling out of llM duuM of infinite KHindi a HTsrtd of lOtmd- 
rrfutioju, a ti'Kcm in which each itwmber has iu irlatioa to ^07 other de¬ 
termined. . , 
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mary medium of music, in contrast, has been developed solely for 
the sake of music itself and even no^v, in its highly developed state^ 
can be employed for no other ends* Completed musical composi¬ 
tions can, of course, be pul to many non-ardstic uses; but the 
primary medium cannot be non-artistically employed. 

Moreover, the fact that absolute music is in essence neither a 
representational nor a symbolic art but an abstract art means that it 
must rely entirely upon abstract tonal patterns for the conveyance 
or expression of meaning. And these patterns can be created and 
interrelated with the subtlety and precision requisite to musical in¬ 
telligibility only if the primary medium, i.e*, the system of inter¬ 
related tones and intervals, is itself subtly and precisely organized* 
Literature makes extensive use, for purposes of ardsdc expression, 
of the symbolic meanings of the words and phrases it employs, and 
therefore need not rely exclusively upon formal, abstract, non- 
s>Tnbolic patterns. Sculpture and painting can lean upon the effec¬ 
tive manipiUation of representational subject-matter; the dance and 
the an of acting can exploit familiar and immediately intelligible 
bodily movements; and even architecture can count on familiar 
associadons of typical structures with typical utilitarian uses* But 
a musical composidon must rely for its intelligibility upon abstract 
tonal patterns based upon a s^fseem of auditory units and reJadoDs 
employed by and significant for music alone. Hence the need for a 
highly developed ardiicia] language sts a vehicle for sensitive musical 
utterance. 

Finally, the development of music as a temporal art is essentia I iy 
dependent upon musical notation which, in turn, presupposes 
musical theory* Buildings, paintings, and statues are created once 
and for all, and endure until they are destroyed* A musical com- 
posirion, in contrast, can achieve and maintain its ardstic reality 
only by being so recorded and comprehended that it can be ex* 
ecu ted again and again by different individuals* It is true that 
simple folk music, both instrumental and vocal, can live in the 
memory of the musically gifted and be passed on from person to 
person and generation to generation without the aid of explicit 
theory or a musical score. But more complicated musical composi¬ 
tions can neither be created, preserved, nor performed without the 
aid of a well-defined musical theory' and a method of precise musical 
notation. Music as we know it today became possible only with the 
inven tlon of modern notauon, and i t owes its development as well as 
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its widespread enjoyment verjf largely to the inodcra score and un¬ 
derlying miisical theory^ 

The development of the ballet is hardly to be compared with 
that of modern music, but such development as it has had has been 
made possible in large measure by an analogous definition of steps 
and other bodily motions which constitute its primary' artistic me¬ 
dium. Extreme sculptural and pictorial abstractions, on the other 
hand, tend to be unintelligible not only to the layman but to many 
artists and critics partly because the abstractionists, while imitating 
the musician in their attempt to achieve direct artistic expression 
through abstract form, have scarcely begun to organiec their 
primary media as the musical theorists have through the centuries 
organized iheire. It is. indeed, a question as to whether primary 
media of the representational arts allow of such organization- but 
unless they do, and until abstract units and relations comparable to 
musical tones and intervals are defined with a precision approaching 
that of musical theory, the abstractionists in sculpture and painting 
must expect their art to remain esoteric to the point of solipsism. 
They must devise and teach an abstract language as intelligible as 
that of music if they wish their compositions to be received and un¬ 
derstood as w'idely as is music today. 

These various considerations, taken in conjunction, suggest at 
least some of the reasons for the high degree of pre^artistic organiza¬ 
tion to which the primary medium of music has been subjected, I 
am not claiming that musical fompositions arc necessarily more com¬ 
plex than are compositions in other media, or that the primary raw 
material of music is in itself more subtle or v^ied than that of the 
other arts I have merely been considering the indisputable fact that 
musical theorists have organized the primary medium of music with 
incomparably greater precision and detail than have the theorists m 
the other arts,^* and 1 have sought to explain this fact by calling 
attention (i) to the unusual of the primary medium of 

music. i,c., its having been specihcally invented (partly t^ugh the 
creation of musical instrumeots producUve of sounds which do not 
exist in nature) for musically expressive purposes; (ii) to its ntoorf- 
nwj, i.e., its non-representational and non-symbolic character; and 

The cc»r«t m iht otlmr am arc ihe dcGnitioo of moduJw .yiteini m 

MchU^uir. the of iculpwrtl lUtc tbo« of PolT^ai™. 

^ « th^ of Popo Birthoff. and the coun=«m.o of pniu^ptc 

of vcrsifidlioB in litnrlturt'. 
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{iil) to the fact that tnu^ic is a timpfjrai art whose more complicated 
musical compositions can be composed, preserved, and performed 
only with the aid of a highly organised and widely accepted system 
of notation and a well developed musical theory. 

It was partly man*s for an adcciuate vehicle for miisical ex* 
pression and coirimiinjcaiion that in diverse ways led to the atnaz- 
ing org^ization of the musical medium* Once created, this vehicle 
has invited the expression and communicatioD of inner states which, 
in its absence, would have had to remain unexpreraed* Thus the need 
led to the fjcrfccting of the medium, while the medium, once per* 
fccted, awakened new needs. It was the need for a more adequate 
vehicle that led Bach to perfect the well-tempered scale and the 
ueli-tem|jered clavichord* This invention, in turn, has made possible 
a host of compositions which, without it, would never have been 
created. 

(c) Yfu secondary arlistK rntdium oj pun music. The secondary raw 
material of pure music without words consists, I have said, of all 
those emotive-conaiive states ’ivhich might conceivably be given 
interpretative musical expression* This raw material is transformed 
into a secondary artistic medium through the creative artistes 
selective apprehension of these states in their more universal aspects. 

Every actual emoiive-conatlve state is both particular and uni¬ 
versal, that is, both unique and similar, in various vv'a>^, to other 
actual and possible states of this generic type. Were a given emotion 
or conation entirely unique, it would be unintelligible and incom- 
munjcablc. Man s emotivc^conativc experiences lend tliemselves 
to artistic (as well as scientific) interpretation only because tlic 
conations of difTcrent individuals, and of the same 
individual at diflcrcnt times, have common or universal charac¬ 
teristics. The composer, in turn, must be aware of these common 
ch^actensdes if he is to express in his music an intelligible interpre¬ 
tation of this aspect of human experience* 

Like other men, the composer can achieve direct acquaintance 
with Imman emotion and conation only through immediate first¬ 
hand experience. He is accordingly concerned at tlte outset with his 
own emouons and impulses in all their particularity, uniqueness, 
immediacy, and warmth. So strong is this interest that he is con* 
stantly templed, m are other creative artists, to rest content with 
mere self-expression,” that is, the expression of his own inner states 
from moment to moment in all their distinctive particularity, and 
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the critics who art partial to the Romantic emphasis tend lo insist 
that this is just what the creative artist should do, i,e,, that it is his 
primary task to express as dearly and as vividly as possible his own 
iTulividual emotions and desires in all their uniqueness. Unlike the 
conceptual thinker, his chief interest, they believe. Is and should be 
centered upon the particular instance rather than the universal 
which It manifests—the individual emotion rather than the type. 

There is truth in this conception of the artist's task. But it is only 
half the truth. For cver>' artist must, if be is to speak for the man in 
men, be interested also in the more or less ettmmorj characteristics of 
men and their environment. Only through recognition and expres* 
sion of such universal traits, whether in nature or in man, can he 
hope to endow his art with a meaning intelligible and valuable to 
others than himself. Indeed, he himself can find only that significant 
(whether within himself or in the world around him) which stands 
in meaningful relation to other aspects and moments of his own 
wider experience. The artist cannot therefore neglect universals 
with impunity. Thb is a fact which critics in the Nco<lassic tradi¬ 
tion have been pardcularly concerned to emphasize. Hence, though 
the composer must himself experience with poignant vividnes the 
emotions and conative attitudes which he proposes to express in bis 
musical compositions, he must also manage to express what is uni¬ 
versal in man’s cmotivc-conativc experience. 

How in music is this to be accomplished? Only through iransfor- 
mation by the creative artist of hts own and other men s specific 
cmotive-conaiivc states (the secondary raw material of music) into 
their more universal types (music’s secondary- artistic medium). 
Thus transformed, these emotions and attitudes can then be taken 
up into the work of art and given individual expression in and 
through specific musical patterns. This account, in terms of distinct 
stages through which a given emotion must pass before it finally 
achieves artistic expression in the completed work of art, must not 
be interpreted to mean that tlic composer need be consciously and 
cxplicidy aware of these successive stages, or that he himself must 
pass during the act of creation, from one stage to the next in orderly 
temporal sequence. Rather, endowed with a temperamental ca¬ 
pacity for intense emotivc-conative experience, the compos^, m 
proportion lo the profundity of his character and insight, is able to 
«p«icnce more vmdly and deeply than the normal mdtvidual 
what all men experience in some measure and perhaps only on 
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rare occasions, and to realize, during these experiences of his, their 
universal human character and import. His own emotivc-conativc 
states, taken as typical not of man's usual experience but of what all 
men, suitably endowed, might experience at their best, thus become 
the artistic “subject-matter” or secondary medium of his art» As 
such, they are translated into expressive musical patterns and these 
patterns, in mm, if adequately performed in the presence of men 
with sensitive hearing, cultivated musical intellEgcnce, and the 
power imaginatively to understand profound human emotion, are 
found by them to express emotional states which were not merely 
private to the composer but generic to the human race. 

If this analysis is correct, it appears that the transformaiion of the 
secondary raw material of music into its secondary'^ artistic medium 
differs from the analogous transformation of primary material into 
primary medium in several important respects. In both cases some 
transformation must take place. But whereas the organization of 
the primary medium has been achieved through the cooperative 
efforts of musicians and musical theorists over a long period of time, 
the organization of the secondary medium must be undertaken by 
each indu^idual composer whencs^cr he attempts musical composi¬ 
tion. And whereas the pre-ardstic organization of tones into a 
musical sj'stcm is the result of explicit conceptual codification, the 
artistes prc-artistic apprehension of the universality of specific 
cmotivc<onative states is a half-eonscious process that takes place 
during the m^'sterious act of artistic creation. Hence, whereas a 
precise analy’sis of the composer's primary medium is possible at the 
prc-artistic level, no such analysis of his secondary medium can be 
given. But some such transformation as I have tried to describe in 
necessarily general terms must take place if significantly expressive 
music is to come into being. 

This account of the secondary artistic medium of pure music 
applies muiatis muiandls to the secondary' media of all the other arts. 
For how'C\'cr much they may differ from music in other respects, and 
whatever additional material may be available to them as part of 
their secondary media, all the arts express, each in its own way, the 
emotive and conative aspects of man’s inner life. Accordingly, every 
creative artist must, during the process of crearion, apprehend and 
express his own emotional states in tlieir more universal generic 
character. In my discussion of the secondary media of the other arts 
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I shall therefore merely refer to the foregoing analysis and not 
attempt to reproduce it for each medium. 

(d) Th£ sicondajy medium gJ program music, <>ccasims.i mmki and music 
with words. A very cursory account of the additional secondary media 
employed in these types of music will suffice. As regards program 
music, what is required of the artist is a realization of what repre¬ 
sentational subject-matter can and cannot be dealt with effectively 
in and through his primary medium. Such realization involves, on 
the one hand, an adequate understanding of the representational 
potentialiries and limitations of tonal patterns, and, on the other, 
judicious selection of possible representational subject-matter ac¬ 
cording to criteria dictated by the primary medium itself. It is a safe 
generalization that program music which is artistically dependent 
upon program notes or other non-musical aids must be condemned 
on striedy artistic grounds. When, on the other hand, program music 
is able to suggest scenes and events in the outer world mthout 
fortuitous assistance, or at most with the aid of a title, such music 
can be regarded as successfuL^^ 

In the case of occasional music, what is required again is a keen 
sense of what the primary medium will permit, and, in addition, 
genuine understanding of the social function or specific occasion to 
be celebrated. Music which is merety occasional, i.e., so narrowly 
adapted to special circumstances as to be unintelligible in all other 
contexts, can hardly be conceived of and would in any case lack sll 
larger musical significance. Occasional music, like ^rtmiturc in 
sculpture, painting, and literature, must try to do Justice to the 
individual occasion and at the same time express what it and other 
occasions have or might have in common. ^ 

Music has been combined in many wa^-s both with the dance and 
with words, and in evcr>' specific instance the question must arise as 
to whether a perfect balance between the two media should be at¬ 
tempted or whether one medium should be more or less subordin¬ 
ated to the aesthetic requirements of the other. In such combina¬ 
tions priority' is given now to the words and what they express, 
now to the music. Sometimes the composer’s interest in the words is 
relatively incidental; he is preoccupied with the melody for its own 

“ Gf. Emai Kcwicitt. at., p. m. only laci wc be (if U 

thU Ihat no pie« oT [in musicj will be tolE^icd unk- u u ibc ume 

time minw." 

Cf., bdow. Chap. 3tvi>4 oo partrojuire. 
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sake and chooses his text primanly on the basis of whether or not the 
words can easily be sung, and secondarily with reference to the ap¬ 
propriateness to the music of the ideas which the words suggest. 
MojEari’s o' darem la mano*’ in Doa Gwianni^ for exampJe, is an 
exquisite melody that may be, and often is, heard with artistic satis¬ 
faction apart from the text and that certainly docs not conform 
musically to the more precise meaning of the words* Sometimes, on 
the other hand, the composer starts with a signiheant literary text 
and seeks to discover how best to express in music the meaning and 
spirit of the words. Bach’s religious music (mde his B Minor Moss) 
and Brahms' Vifr emstf Cesdngf exemplify this procedure*^® Here the 
meaning of the words, and often the very rhythm of the language, is 
preserved, intensified, and interpreted by the music. So heavy may 
be the reliance on the words, as in the "Epic Declamation” of 
Wagner and the IvTically suffused song-spccch of Debussy’s FellBaSj 
that the composition is next to meaningless musically apart from its 
text. Many of the great songs, finally, mediate betvieen these ex¬ 
tremes. The composer, having chosen an appropriate text, gives 
musical expression to the general spirit and mood of the text as a 
whole and brings out the more subtle emotional overtones of certain 
words and phrases. Meanvs'hile, the more poetic the text, that is, 
the more successful the writer has been in expressing himself in the 
purely verbal medium, the less adapted is the literary composition 
to serve as a text for music, for what is gained through mtiiical in¬ 
terpretation is balanced by loss of literary expressiveness. 

The task of combining words and music is a difHcult one inv^olving 
all the artistic principles basic to the mixed arts. Here 1 can merely 
point out that vvhen words are set to music, whatever the particular 
nature of the combination, their sounds at once constitute part of 
the composers primmy medium and their meaning becomes part of 
his secondary medium. The composer must therefore alw'ays select 
and use his literary text vvith the greatest care if it is to enhance 
rather than mar the unity and expressiveness of his composition. 

** Qf. Albert StJlivcjtzcr, y, S. BacA, Z ivll., tr. £riu3t N^cwtriart A & C. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MATTER OF THE DANCE 


7 . The chief (^pes if fiance and their tdaitofi to the nthcr arts of 
bodily mwement 


ANCING may be (i) unaccampanied by music^ or even (ai 



I y feasE theoretically) by an auditory rhythmic beat, or it may be 
accompanied, as it usually is, by rhythmic sound or music; (ii) it 
may be pantomimic to a greater or Jess extent* or it may rely wholly 
on non-mimelic bodily movement; (iii) it may posset a formal 
conventional structure in part or in whole, or it may be free from, 
and independent of* rigidly prescribed conventions and rules; and 
(iv) it may rely more or less upon costume and setting (including 
the whole art of the theater), or it may dispense with all setting as a 
mise en sc}nc and ev'en with all forms of costume and drapery- In 
analyzing the raw^ material and the artistic medium of the dance we 
must keep in mind these basic variations.^ 

I have selected the dance as the richest* purest* and most diverse 
art of bodily movement. But it is not the only art which makes use 
of this primary medium; there arc also the arts or pantotnitne* public 
speech* and acting. Pure pantomime or '*dumb show,” as such, is a 
minor art and need not be examined here in detail. But wc must 
note its chief characteristics* since the dance as w-cll as the arts of 
public speech and acting frequently resort to pantomime as an aid 
to direct bodily expression. 

Bodily movement itself need be neither expressive nor pantomimic, 
though it will always be in some sense symptomatic to the discerning 
eye. Most of our movements arc primarily reflex and habitual; they 
consritutc our unconscious efforts to adapt ourscK'Cs to our physical 
environment. But wc also indulge* some of us more frequently and 
more eloquently than others* in spontaneously expressive motions 
such as facial contortions* gestures* and bodily postures. Many of 
these expressive motions and overt attitudes seem to be nalural to 
man and constitute a “language” which cuts across the frontiers of 
nationality, race* and culture. Typical bodily manifestations of 

1 Cf., below* Chap, ix, ^ and Chap, x* f lor m fulkr aocouot of the rornu 
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rage, joy, sorrows', fear, curiosity and other basic emotive-conativc 
attitudes are as native to the child as to the adult, to the savage as to 
civilized man, and are therefore cverywJicre intelligible^ Such be¬ 
havior is not in essence imitative or pantomimic. It is the immediate 
expression, in the most primitive and natural of all languages, of 
man’s inner feelings and impulsive strivings. 

Pantomime introduces a new factor, that of imitation. But what 
is it that is imitated in pantomime? The mimic cannot accurately 
be said to “imitate” his own inner states or those of others; he can 
imitate, by means of bodily movement, only what has already been 
manifested in bodily movement. Pantomime must be defined as the 
physical imi tation of the characteristic physical appearance, both static 
and dynamic, of human and non-human individuals and types. 

The chief primary medium of the mimic is his own body; costume 
may be used as an aid but is not essential. He imitates the visual 
appearance of his subject, whether in motion or at rest. Animals and 
even plants or inorganic objects can be imitated (e,g., cats and dogs, 
the flight of birds, trees s^vaying in the wind, and machinery-), but 
the chief subject of pantomime is of course man. Usually it is a type 
(e.g., ttxe importunate suitor, the lovely heroine, the angry father, or 
the stupid policeman) or a form of typical behavior (e.g., dancing 
with joy, cowering with terror, busy bustling, cautious investigation) 
that is imitated; but it is also possible to mimic characters (c.g-ji 
Napoleon, Mussolini, or Punch). 

As a self-contained art pantomime aims higher than this; in its 
more ambitious forms die attempt is made to act out in dumb show 
a more or less complicated plot which may be original and in which 
die characters are not familiar types but newly created and clearly 
individualized personalides. Here pantomime is less imitative of 
bodily action than illustrative of a story, and much use is made of 
immediately expressive bodily movements. The limitations of pan¬ 
tomime as a Self-sufficient art are obvious and Justify its classification 
as a minor art, since the body is hardly adapted to serve as the sde 
vehicle for extended dramatic action or die portrayal of a complex 
personality. Our chief concern, meanwliilc, b with pantomimic 
qualify that is, w-ith pantomime as a device occasionally r^orted to 
by the arts as a supplementary aid. 

Public Speech and acting must be distinguished from the dance 
and from pure pantomime. Both use the medium of the spoken word 
as w'ell as the medium of bodily movement. Acting may also rely 
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extensively on stage-setting. The term ‘‘acting^* is here used to sig* 
nify the drama as performed upon the stage^ and may be dehned as 
the visible and audible interpretative rendition of the written 
drama^ So defined, it is a “mLxed^^ art which includes (i) the 
“lines” which the dramatist has composed and (ii) the actor’s and 
producer’s interpretation of them. Here the medium of bodily 
mo\'cmcnt Is important but not as important as the medium of 
language. If acting be dcEncd more narrowly, to exclude the literary 
contribution of the dramatist and the supplementary arts of the 
tlieater, and to include only the actoris own interpretative presenta¬ 
tion of the character in the play, expressive bodily movement as¬ 
sumes a relatively more imjjortant r6le. But even according to this 
restricted definition the actor must not only make expressive use of 
his body but must also use his voice cfTcctively. Both body and 
voice, meanwhile, must remain the servants of the actoris recon¬ 
structive and constructive imagination, by means of which alone he 
can interpret the wxitcr’s words, identify himself with a dramatic 
character, and thus translate the dramatist's hterary creation into 
visible and audible actuality on the stage* However acting be de¬ 
fined, then, bodily movement is not as basic to it as it is to tlie dance, 
though the importance of such movemenc must not on that account 
be underestimated. 

Both public speech and acting may also assume, to a greater or 
less extent depending upjon the context, the quality of pantomime. 
But the most effective public speaking and acting rely much less on 
pantomime than on immediately expressive bodily movement and 
voice control* 

The chief similarides and differences of the arts of the dancer and 
the actor may accordingly be summariaed as follow-s. (i) Bodily 
movement is the basic primary medium of the dance {and also of 
pantomime, regarded as a self-contained art); it is an important but 
not the basic medium of acting, (ii) The dance is usually accom¬ 
panied by music, but even In the accompanied dance the body in 
motion and at rest, not the music, is the chief expressive vehicle* 
This is true of all serious accompanied dancing, even w'hen the 
music possesses the highest artistic merit, and even though the 
dancer be consciously attempting to interpret in his own medium 
the spirit of the music. In acting, on the other hand, bodily move¬ 
ment is always (except in pure pantomime) accomparned by 
speech, but here the Older of artistic priority is reversed, the words 
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and what they signify constituting the basic medium, and bodily 
movement remaining, however invaluable, merely an aid to the 
expressive interpretation of the words, (iii) Both dancing and act¬ 
ing can take on pantomimic quality and tend to do so on appro¬ 
priate occasions. In their purest forms, however, both rely only 
incidentally and sparingly on pantomimic effect, and achieve their 
artistic ends primarily through immediately expressive bodily move¬ 
ments and p>ostures. Undue reliance on mimicry tends to transform 
both arts into the very different and essentially minor art of pure 
pantomime. 

These distinctions justify the conclusion that the dance is the best 
exemplification of the generic art of bodily movement. Let us turn 
now to a more systematic analysis of the raw material and the ar¬ 
tistic medium of the dance in its chief forms, beginning with the pure 
dance and then considering what is added with the introduction of 
music, pantomime, and stage setting.* 

2, The raw material and the artistic medium of the pure dance 

By the “pure’* dance is meant the forms of the dance w'hich are 
wholly self-contained and which rely neither on music, pantomime, 
nor stage setting. .Actual dances of this type are rare and, for the most 
part, esoteric; but they e.xemplify the dance in its simplest form. The 
pure dance c<m be studied, of course, in the more complc.x forms of 
the dance by ignoring all additional factors which appear in these 
forms and by attending only to bodily movement and to what such 
movement can express. 

(a) The primary raw material of the pure dance is bodily motion 
and rest. This includes all overt movements of any part of the body 
or of the whole body, as well as the absence of such movement. Both 
movement and rest must of course be in space and time. Hence 
tcmjx), duration, and acceleration and retardation of bodily move¬ 
ment, as well as the three basic spatial planes (the horizontal, ver¬ 
tical, and third-dimensional, together with all their possible vari¬ 
ants) must be included. This raw material is non-artistically ex¬ 
ploited in such activities as calisthenics, eurythmics, gymnastics, 
acrobatics, etc. 

* I ihall have to anticipate in part the problem of form in the dance as a completed 
work of art. Such andcipadoo b necessary not only in the Hunr*- but in all the arts, 
since no empirical account can be given of an ardsdc medium save by reference to 
ckaractcrbdc forms of actual works of art in that medium. 
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(b) Tht seconduFy raw mijteriai of the pure dancc mclLidcs all the 
cmotioris and conative attitudes which might conceivably be ex¬ 
pressed directJy through bodily mo\^ement. Here pure music and the 
pure dance closely resemble one another. But the pure dance can 
also express with great eloquence the primary sensations of weight 
and lightness, thrust, rising and falling, floating, soaring and sink¬ 
ing, opening and closing, and the like. Thus a whole range of sub¬ 
ject-matter foreign to music is made available to the dance by the 
fact that its primary raw material is not disembodied sound but 
visible thrceHlimcnsional bodily movement, and, more particularly, 
because it is the human body which is here the vehicle of artisilc 
expression. 

The pure dance can also, like music, be more or less symbolic. 
That is, s>nnbolic meaning can be given to various movements and 
gestures and to more complicated dance patterns. This symbolic 
meaning may have its orientation in religious belief or social con¬ 
vention {vidt primitive religious dances, which arc highly symbolic 
but in which a line can seldom be drawn between rdigious and 
secular symbolism*) and may therefore be widely understood as 
part of the cultural tradition; or it may be devised by individual 
dancers and comprehensible only to a limited esoteric group. What¬ 
ever its form, such symbolism introduces into the secondary raw 
material of the dance new factor which must be taken into account. 

(c) Tji'if primsry urthik mtdium of the pure dance is the primary 
raw material subjected to preliminary' selection and organization. 
Here a sharp distinction must be noted between the ^Trce’^ and the 
“conventional'^ dance. ^ In the former no specific steps or detailed 
rules of dance technique are prescribed; the term “free"* signifies 
this absence of methodological prescription. In the conventional 
dance, in contrast, many steps, arm movements, and more inclusive 
bodily movements have been reduced to rigorous systematization, 
and an elaborate and highly exacting techmquc has been evolved. 
The pre-artistic organization of the primary medium thus approx¬ 
imates, particularly in the ballet, to the pre-artistic onganization of 

' A ccrniin step (juunping to the nde, in Cronr. nnd to the udr) in M Mexlun 

folk djince was twcntly dcJCfibtd by in Indinn prl In Mckk« City firtf M '*thc sign pf 
the ctqh’ ' mnd then Vtcp ^ turkey tnakeS." 

* d. Elizabeth Scldtftj* •/ ikt Fm Fientt (New Vurk: A, S. Sama. 19'30). 

for an iUntniflftEing dtftUHknn of certain CWntUI diflercocci betWeTD ihc '‘rhytliinic’' 
{or "free*') d#nce tad the bzlkt, taken u eepccicnting the coaveaiicmal daocei. 
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the primary medium in music. The same is true, though m a more 
informal and less professional way, of most forms of folk and social 
dancing. These dances allow of precise description in terms not only 
of floor-pattcms but of steps to be executed in certain specific ways. ■* 
But even in the free dance certain basic principles can be formulated 
concerning the handling of various parts of the body (e.g., the 
“center’^ of movement, the *‘pulse** of movement, muscular control 
change of weight), and more specific types of "action modes” (fold¬ 
ing-unfolding* rise-fall, press-pull, bending-reaching, rotating- 
twisting, swaying, vibrating, etc.) which include the body as a 
whole. Hence* though no formal instruction can be given in the free 
dance comparable to ballet instruction in the cxecuuon of the 
smUf entnehatf rond de jambt^ or pirmitte^ the student can be taught its 
underlying principles and instructed in the general methods in 
which direct bodily expression can be achieved (e^g., through ex¬ 
planation of the "arc of motion,” favored by some dancers* involving 
a beginning* ascent, crest* descent* and end). 

The primary artistic medium of the pure dance includes, then, 
all those bodily movements and rests which possess artistic or ex¬ 
pressive potentialities, which piermit of more or less detailed pre¬ 
liminary organization* and which in^-ite technical mastery,® It 
should be noted that just as a musical rest is not mere silence but 
silence impregriated with artistic significance by a surrounding 
pattern of musical tones, so* in the dance* what is sheer absence of 
movement at the level of the ra^v material can become, in conjunc¬ 
tion widi bodily movement, profoundly expressive. Wimess* for 
example* the eloquent moment of "rest” which precedes a soaring 
spring, or the thrilling instant of floating suspension In mid-air at 
the crest of a mobile arc* or a landing* expressive of achievement 
and completion. The competent dancer, in surveying his raw ma¬ 
terial* is as well aware of the positive artistic potentialities of such 
moments of rest as he is of what can be achieved by a sequence of 
bodily movements. 

* Cf. Cecil J. Slmrp and A. P. Opptf* Thi Danctt An Hiitwitfd Dancutg tn 

Earopt fNcW Yatk: Minton Bakh, 1924). for dcscrjptioai of luch da.ncs. 

■ The fflCi that I have uaed for tliia analysis foriM vwhich art almoit invariahly 
cnmpnnied by rtusie* and which of led also idtnxlijcc pantooiiide and rcJy on eostume* 
and sta^c sctdngx* doci pot invalidaie my dcsoiptfoa, since ofii form* of the daace 
ihould exemplify the basic principles of the pure dance and ihould dilTer from It not by 
omisdan but only by the addlOOU of new lactam, 
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in the case of naasie, rhythm in the dance is on aspect of its 
fomi, not of its matter os such, though it is of course based on the 
regular or irregular ph^-sical beat which is an ingredient both of its 
raw material and of its artistic medium, 

(d) TAf si^Qndarjf ariistic medium of the pure dance is the secondary 
raw material subjected to preliminary interpretative selection. 
Here the situation is strictly analogous to the situation in music. Be¬ 
fore beginning to create a dance or to execute an already created 
dance the dancer must know, whether explicitly or implicidy, what 
emotions, conations, and other prirnary experiences alJcnv of im¬ 
mediate or symbolic expression by means of bodily movement. This 
involves, as in music, a tliorough understanding of the primary 
medium and the ability to recognlirc in his own inner states ^vbat is 
wholly idiosyncratic and therefore not communicable and what, in 
contrast, is more universal and therefore of wider human significance. 
The tramformation of secondar>' raw materia] into secondary' or- 
tisde medium necessitates not only rich first-hand experience and 
keen observation but also a capacity to generalize and to interpret. 
Once again, however, the artistic medium, whether primary or 
secondary, is not itself a work of art, and mere technical mastery of 
the medium falb far short of significant artistic creation,^ 

J, The enrichment cj the raw matmal and of the artisiic medium of the dance 

through Ike addition of musiCj pantomimet costumey and stage setting 

All additions to the pure dance should, at least ideally, enrich 
the art of the dance, although the more ambitious the combinations 
attempted and the greater the resultant complexity, the harder it is 
to achieve artistic unity. But whatever ultimately appears in the 

^ My TtfercPEta lo dance* U woiriw of art and my dcacrt|>tion of laioc of llit artiitic 
rcC|Utmn«(aa tor ttKOcnfuI commumcaticin mi^t Kcm to mk aut, u lucJlin^ tn ar- 
tiitk quality> *tl tponiaiicam idf-aiprcMMi whkh is in po way Elciigit&d foe public 
cxhibitiDm Such, iclf-cJtp«Miaii is CCruloty pocsibk UI atl ibc arts, ineludins the dance. 
Wc tim ling for ibc ihcCT jOy of it. or dance because we CAnnol help ourfdvei. or paint 
Or write tncrely far OUT own uddacdon. May iioi the product! oT ftich iciivity bc truly 
aniitic.^ The answer a ofantne affirmative. The only relevant oiienon ii the preKnee 
or abKncc of artude quality; does the end prodtici latiify or doei it not latisfy the buk 
requireiEicrita of art? Suictly speaking, the mtentiun ro MfiuMUdicatc a irtrlei'ant to the 
defimdan of art, as is flho the Vtisde rcspOli«; of the odtodter. although in actual prae- 
ike inoai ardftlc creation h motivated, at least in pan. by the desire to caimmmicate 
and w picjtre* and u cDoditinaacd in many important way* by antkipaird public and 
critical rcceptkm. 
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dance in any of its forms must be present in an artistically unor¬ 
ganized state in the raw material and, partly organized, in the ar¬ 
tistic medium. We must therefore briefly consider the nature of these 
complicating factors. 

(a) Audiiofy accompaniment. As has already been indicated, some 
auditory accompaniment to the dance is almost, though not ab¬ 
solutely, indispensable. Even in a free dance which is unaccom¬ 
panied by musical or p>ercussion instruments, the dancer is very 
likely to resort to stamping, hand-clapping, or slapping the body 
to emphasize in sound the visible rhythm of bodily movement. In 
primitive dances drums, cymbals, and bells are often used to pro¬ 
claim and strengthen the rhythm. All such sounds arc, as primary' raw 
material, mere sounds with interv'cning silences, the sounds varv'ing 
in timbre, intensity, duration, and tempo. The equivalent secondary 
raw material includes all that can be expressed by sound. This raw 
material is transformed into a part of the artistic medium of the 
dance through appropriate selection in terms of artistic p)otcntiality. 
It obviously docs not permit of c.xtcnsivc pre-artistic organization. 

When melody and musical harmony arc added, the dance’s raw 
material and artistic medium, both primary and secondary, are 
correspondingly enriched. My entire analysis of the medium of music 
now becomes applicable with one imp>ortant exception. Not all 
music allow's of combination with the dance. Hence only the raw 
material and the artistic medium of that music which might con¬ 
ceivably accompany the dance should here be included. The dance 
and music, in short, are distinct major arts. Much can be expressed 
in music wluch cannot be interpreted by bodily movement, and the 
body can express what music can only vaguely suggest. * 

(b) Pantomime. The pantomimic dance is not a fusion of two arts 
but a natural c.xtcnsion of expressive bodily motion into the realm 
of imitation or mimiciy’. The basic requirement from the point of 
view of the dance is that all pantomimic action should l>e rigorously 
disciplined by the rhythm and motifs of the dance itself. Pantomime 
cannot simply be added; the movements of the dance must take on 
pantomimic quality without loss of the dynamic rhythm of the dance 
itself. Through suitably controlled addition of pantomimic quality 
the dance becomes distinctly representational, and when this hap- 

* The nuijority of modern dancers first compose their dances, noting down their 
measures, tempo, etc., and then have music composed to fit the dance which they have 
created. 
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pens its raw material and its artistic medium become correspond¬ 
ingly enriched by the inclusion of subject-matter permitting of 
pantomimic representation. This subject-matter comprises human 
and other individuals and types, their respective static and dynamic 
appearances, and whatever inner states they may possess which 
allow of pantomimic rendering. The primary raw material of the 
pantomimic factor is thus bodily action, and its primary artistic 
medium is bodily action regarded as potentially imitative or illus¬ 
trative. Its secondary raw material includes whatever can thus be 
represented, prior to its prc-artistic selection; its secondary medium 
is this material subsequent to such selection. 

(c) Costumes and stage setting. When the dance makes use of costume 
and of the several arts and crafts (other than acting) which pertain 
to the synthetic art of the theater, it docs not combine with a major 
art (as in the case of the accompanied dance), nor docs it merely 
extend the scope of its own proper medium (as in the case of the 
pantomimic dance). It now calls to its aid various minor arts whose 
rdlc must remain subsidiary. Whenever these arts acquire as¬ 
cendancy the result is not a dance in the true sense but rather a 
“spectacle” with dances introduced as diversions or interludes.* 
Wisely used, however, i.c., as an enhancement of the effect primarily 
achieved by the dance itself, costumes and stage settings can con¬ 
tribute greatly to the expressiveness of the dance. Flowing drapery 
which emphasizes the contours and movements of the body, ^ttylizcd 
costumes, and stage settings can all, if kept in their proper place, 
help greatly to convey the spirit of the dance itself and portray 
dramatic action. 1 can leave it to the reader to apply to these minor 
yet not unimportant additions to the dance the formulae for dis¬ 
tinguishing between primary and secondary raw material and 
artistic medium. 

' “Spectacles** which oot only pro fe a but achieve artistic teU-auiBcteacy are even 
more of a tmtr it Jmt than pure pantomime. Usually they are mere exhibidoas ot tadJe 
ingenuity and vulgar financial expenditure, and remain, artistically conadered. mere 
incoherent aggregatiom of parts which even in thcmaelves poaKSS little artistic quality. 
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THE M\TTER OF ARCHITECTURE 

1. Factors rchparit and irrekvani to Grchilecturt as an art 

A rchitecture the tliird of the great at^tract arts. Rus* 

kin called attention to its eloquent abstractness in the phrase 
■ ^Jrozen music”;* architecture defies representational use even more 
successfully than music. The rare attempts at realistic representation 
in architecture are uniformly grotesque. Consider, for instance, the 
facade of John j^epomuk in Munich (Fig. 66), into which large 
unhewn rocks have been built on either side of the doorvs^ay (to 
suggest, presumably, that the church stands on a rocky eminence 
instead of on a flat city street); or the interior of the Lniterie of 
ChSUau Rambouillet (Fig. 16), where the whole end of the interior 
is a huge rocky grotto; or Hubert Robertas Grme TApollon in the 
gardens of Vcrsailics (Fig. 15), where the line bet^veen nature and 
architecture is almost completely lost; or finally, as a glorious n- 
ductio ad absicrdum^ some of the designs submitted for the Tribune 
Building in Chicago (Figs. 17-19).= Much has been made by some 
writers of the forest motif in Gotliic architecture; they would have 

* Sciilpiiin! niiihi analogoualy be described as ihc art of the ‘Troien dAO«/" sance 
the pose of the sculptured figure u, at least ideally, expressive of cither bodily luotion or 
rignificaot repose. But all such coniparadve charaetcrizatiom are valuable only as 
roetaphorrcal suggesdoiu. 

*The d«iynfi here reproduced are from the volume cotiUed Tht [nlematiojml CBmprti- 
titm/cr aj^iur AdminiitraNoji BvitJmgJfw lAt Chie^tgo Triltaiu MCALVJitlf. They are not, of 
course, to be considered ai lypkal of the 259 designs Included In the book, but as the in¬ 
dividual reactions of certain airhitecu to the problem. The entire collection, forms an 
unuiuaUy intcresdog' and valuable documcct. Ntany of tbr dcsigni submitted anticipate 
unportant developments in modern architect ure. 

There pictures illustrate three distinguishable type* of arehitcctural imitation, (i) 
of nattire (FIga. fid* 15, Ifi)* {ii} of sculpture (Fig* 19), and (Ui) of other buildings or 
parts of buildings (Figa- 17* l£). A much commoner form nf archiiceturaJ Iirutafion is 
exaggerated adaptation or the -unimaginattve copying of a particular style or building. 
Cf. FmtAill Abhty (Figs. 20, 2l), built for domestic use* and ASertuMrih Caitit (Fig. 23), 
buUt in alaviih inflation of Palladio's Rmonda (Fig. 22) in total disregard of diinatlc 
neccsitics. TTie absurdity of this particular imitation is evidenced by the fact that the 
ribs of the dome hare been transformed into flues which carry the smoke up to the peak 
of the dome where it issues forth in grotesque fashloa. 
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the soaring columns represent tree trunks, and the vaulted ribs, the 
interlacing boughs. This too is sheer fantasy not only misapplied but 
fundamentally misleading, since it stjggests a reprcKiitational mo- 
dvation essentially alien to the medium, spirit, and development of 
architecture. 

On the other hand, architecture does lend itself to symbolism, 
though even here we must exercise caurion.. Various t>'pes of archi¬ 
tectural, form, as for example the Greek Orders, the pointed Gothic 
arch, or the secular Baroque facade, have acquired various symbolic 
associations^ But these associations are hardly comparable in pre¬ 
cision and uniformity to the meanings of words as convcntjonally 
accepted s>TnboIs. Architecture in itself (apart from the details of 
architectural ornament) is no more symbolic in essence than is 
music* Both arts can fsequire s>miboUc meaning, but neither art ex¬ 
emplifies primary s>Tnboiism as does the art of literature. 

There are two factors present in all architecture which deserve 
brief consideration for somewhat different reasons — the economic 
factor, because it so clearly illustrates the presence in an of deter¬ 
mining influences which lack artistic significance, and the engineer¬ 
ing factor, because its indisputable artistic significance is so often 
misinterpreted in contemporar)' aesthetic theory, 

Ever>" architect has learned from bitter experience how' restrictive 
may be the lack of available funds. He suffers in this respect more 
than other artists, because it costs more to build a building than to 
create a work of art in most of the other media, !Moncy is therefore a 
factor w'hich may pow'erfully influence architectural creadoEi for 
good or ill. But money is no more of an artisiw factor In architecture 
than it is In the other arts. The cost of materials and workmanship 
is wholly irrelevant to the artistic nature and expressive quality of 
the completed building. We can therefore dismiss the economic 
factor in our consideration of this and all other arts. 

The engineering factor, in contrast, is of great importance to 
architecture, yet not as it is interpf^^ted by most modem *Tunc* 
tionalists.” Their contention, stated somew hat crudely, is chat good 
engineering guarantees good architecturei architecture is good, 
they say, in proportion as it exemplifies engineering strength and 
economy of means. There is an element of truth in this contention, 
but stated in this bald and extreme form it is as fallacious as is the 
saying of Henry Ford that what is economicafly right is also morally 
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right.’ Mr. Ford has here coofused two entirely difTerent realms of 
value, c.xtrinsic economic value and mtridsic moral value. His die* 
tum, if pressed, would result in Uie reduction of right to mightj that 
is, in the denial or destruction of all morality. Yet economic values 
must be assigned a place in the larger scheme of the moral life. The 
architectural functionalists, like Mr. Ford, confuse two quite different 
things—structural efficiency, which is the product of the applied 
science of engineering, and architectural quality, which is the prod¬ 
uct of the artistic imagination and cannot be reduced to noo-artistic 
engineering factors. Yet engineering docs make its own distinctive 
contribution to the art of architecture. We must presently attempt 
to define this contribution more precisely. 

So much for factors which are not, in themselves, actual com- 
pioncnts of architectural excellence. There are other aspects of archi¬ 
tecture which do immediately and essentially contribute to its ar¬ 
tistic being. A building is fundamentally a hollow shell, and the 
primary' effect of architecture depends on how this shell appears to be 
constructed. Eveiy' building has also a physical site; its outer surface 
invites ornamental treatment; and its interior demands suitable 
decoration and furnishing* These last three factors are all essential 
to the building as an architectural unit and will engage the serious 
attention of a conscientious and imaginative architect. 

(a) iTie architect usually has no voice in the selection of the die 
but must accept it as a brute fact to be dealt with in the best way 
possible. There is in c\-ery site much that defies artificial change. 
But this fact need not spoil artistic frustration. For every site has, at 
least ideally, certain distinctive characteristics which the skillful 
architect can exploit by adapting his building to them and by 
making it express in its own way what they suggest. Examples of 
such successful adaptation may be found among the stone houses 
of the Ckjtswolds (Figs* 13, 14) or the flat-roofed Spanish haciendas 
with their patios, or the castles of Northern Europe, each of which, 
at its best, is perfectly adapted to and expressive of its physical 
environment. Maui Si. Mkfiei (Fig. 10) and Kiaster Meik on the 
Danube arc famous instances of effective exploitadon of the site. 
The failure to recognize the architectural importance of a site finds 
LUusiralion in F» GiIJ>'^s project for a memorial to Frederick die 

* Quoted by Jjmya TruJlaw Adairia, Tfa EfiU of America (BeMton; little Brown. 
mih p. 400. 
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Great (Fig. It), in which he proposed to build a copy of the hn - 
themn (Fig. 51) on a rectaDguJar devacion in flat Berlin. (Conipai’c 
also Fig. 18.) 

On the other hand, it b often possible to adapt the site to the 
building without destroying the site^s distinctive features. The art of 
landscape gardening is a highly developed minor art which has, on 
notable occasions, achieved relative artistic self-sufficiency' (compare 
the Kfw Gardms or the gardens of I'ifh Versaiites^ or Caserta). 

But its chief are hitcctural function is to adapt the site to the building 
and tlie building to the site. This can be done in many ways, the two 
outstanding solutions being the formal garden (Fig. 12), where a 
ma.xiinum of regularity is imposed upon nature, and the informal or 
"English” garden (Fig. 13), where nature is skillfully tamed without 
being subjugated to completely formal symmetry. These two very 
different conceptions of a garden can be combined according to the 
principle of maximum regularity in the vicinity of the formal archi¬ 
tectural structure, and an increasing concession to the informality 
of nature as the boundaries of the estate are approached—the whole 
garden thus providing a transition, gradual yet unconfosed, from 
architecture to nature in the raw. 

(b) The minor art of architectural orTunnerit is so rich and varied 
that it would require volumes to do it justice. It ranges all the way 
from abstract design (Fig. I), usually geometrical in its simplest 
forms, to sculptural representation (Fig. 2), and from architectural 
modelling, through more or less elaborate mosaic and fresco, to 
sculpture in relief (Fig. 112) and in the round (figs. 7, 42-46). The 
basic principle of all architectural omamcni, whatever its nature, 
is that it remain subordinate to the artistic requirements of the 
arehitcctural tvholc and justify its existence artistically by exprpamg 
and emphasizing in its way what is already expressed in the 
larger architectural forms. (Compare Figs, 4 and 5 for successful 
and unsuccessful architectural ornament.) 

(c) This principle holds for inl^or d^corntim. A building remains 
artistically incomplete until it has been furnished in a rnanner apn 
preprtatc to the style of the building and to its intended use. The 
architect is more often aware of this requirement than is the patron, 
and is frequendy compelled to see a building which he has designed 
ruined artistically by inappropriate furnishings. Yet many examples 
can be found in every type and style of architecture which illustrate 
the ways in which furniture, drapery', and ornament can not only be 
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made to harmonize with^ but notably to enhEuice, the artistic effect 
of an architectural interior (Fig, 6), 

Thus the site, the exterior and interior decorations, and the fur^ 
nishings ail have an important place in the art of architecture. They 
constitute, especially in private dwellings, a perfect bridge from 
nature to man and a perfect example of graduated artistic adapta¬ 
tion of nature to man and man to nature- Man gathers around him 
in his own private dwelling intimate personal belongings which re¬ 
flect his own habits and tastes. His furniture and movable wall and 
floor decorations are somewhat more impersonal and formal, al¬ 
though, at least ideally, they too should typify his character in their 
own way. The more permanent interior and exterior decorations of 
his house arc still more formal, and frequently more impersonal out¬ 
doors than indoors. Thus far nature lias been adapted to his ends; 
the raw materials which it prorides have been manipulated and 
combined in a markedly artificial manner. Even in the most formal 
gardens, in contrast, nature remains relatively untamed, and the 
more informal the garden becomes, the more completely arc nattiral 
shaptes and colors allowed to remain what they were. Man thus may 
be said to have constructed for himself an intimate and artificial 
immediate environment which passes, by a series of gradual but weU- 
defined steps, into less and less Intimate and artificial stages of adap- 
tadon until all organization ceases and nature reappears in its pris¬ 
tine state. This happens, it is true, only in ideal circumstances. The 
principle of gradual transidon docs not permit of rigorous formula¬ 
tion or application. It merely indicates the relation in which site, 
ornament, and furnishings stand to architecture as such. 

2, The primary and srsondiiry raw maieria/ 0 / archiketwe 

The primary raw material of architecture includes all the physical 
substances (e.g., wood, brick, stone, steel, concrete, etc.) which can 
be used In building construedon; plus their risible color and texture; 
plus the physical laws (e.g., gravity, elasdeity, durability, etc.) to 
which they are obedient, and the three-dimensional structural 
shapes which, in conformity to these laws, they can be made to 
assume; plus the tliree-dlmcnsional space in ivhich they exist and 
portions of which they can be made to enclose; plus physical light. 

This raw material, prior to ail aesthetic pre-arlistic selecdon and 
interpretation, is par txctUtrh^e the subject-matter of engineering* The 
physicist, chemist, and geologist, i.e., the natural scientist, studies 
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these physical materials and phenomena from various approaches, 
and some of their investigations arc indirectly relevant to tlic ap¬ 
plied science of engineering. 7’he engineer, in turn, is interested only 
in those physical principles and maihcmatical processes which he 
can use in his profession of building physical structures. He need not 
know, for example, the geological explanation of glacial deposits, 
but it is essential that he know the tcmilc strength and durability 
of various kinds of rock. Equipped with the requisite information 
regarding his materials, and with a knowledge of mathematics 
sufficient for purposes of computation, he applies himsdf to the task 
of discovering how v'arious types of structure can be built dTcctively 
—-“effectiveness’* being definable ultimately in terms of economy 
of means to envisaged ends. These calculations arc based on the 
nature of the raw materials of engineering already transformed into 
building materials adapted to immediate use. The engineer starts 
not with the living rock but with rock quarried and hew'n into 
suitable siacs and shapes; with clay not in the pit but already fash-^ 
ioned and baked into bricks; with trees already converted into 
beams and planks, iron ore into steel girders, etc. Even the engineer, 
therefore, has a medium which is distinguishable from his raw 
material. But aesthetic considerations arc as completely irrelevant 
to the applied science of engineering as such as are moral considcra* 
tions to the applied jnVncc of medicine as such, though engineers may 
also be aesthetically sensitive and may make concessions to acsthedc 
principles, just as doctors are, and should be, guided in their prac* 
tree by moral as well as by purely scientific principles. 

The secondary raw' material of architecture consists primarily of 
all those aspects of human existence w'hich necessitate or invite 
building construction. Man requires shelter from the elements, 
storage for his possessions, and buildings in which to work and meet 
his fdlow men for various social activities^ Without these primary 
social activities and needs architecture w'ouid never have come into 
existence. 

It is possible to study these aspects of human life in their own right, 
for they constitute part of the subject-matter of the disciplines of 
social psychology and sociology, amhrofwlogy, history', and eco¬ 
nomics. These investigations need not, it is true, wholly ignore the 
artistic factor* But they are usually conducted w'lthoui specific 
reference to art in gener^ or to architecture in particular* Like the 
primary raw material of architecture, these social activities and 
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needs arc, as such, non-artistic. They need not, though they 
frequently do, find satisfaction in structures which express them 
through architectural form. 

This does not exhaust the secondar>^ raw material of architecture. 
For abstract arcliitecturai forms can, like the abstract patterns of 
music or the dance, directly express emotive and conauve states. 
But in architecture the emotive-conacivc states which arc thus ex¬ 
pressed are usually the psji'chological manUestauons of the basic 
social activities just described. Man’s need for protection and 
privacy, or for corporate religious worship, for example, is naturally 
accompanied by a variety of emotions and attitudes, and it is pri¬ 
marily these which successful architecture expresses ma architectural 
form. If the secondary raw material of architecture is equated with 
man’s “'^social activities and needs,” this phrase must therefore be 
defined to include all the emotive-conativc states which reflect these 
needs. 

Architecture, then, is more essentially a soda! art than are any 
of the other major arts. A building can, of course, be contemplated 
in solitude, just as, conversely, music and the dance, painting, 
sculpture, and literature can be enjoyed in a social setting and have 
a social function. We must not insist on too sharp a distinction be¬ 
tween architecture and the other arts. But the fact remains that 
buildings are almost invariably built for social rather than individual 
use. This applies not only to palaces and churches, office buildings 
and factorica, theaters and libraries, but also to private dwellings, 
which are normally designed to house not solitaiy individuals but a 
family. The secondary raw malcriai of architecture is therefore to 
an unusual extent social in character; the human needs to be satis¬ 
fied arc social, and so are the emotive-conative states awaiting 
architectural expression. 

3. Th primary and secondary artisik media ^ architecture 

These two media arc, respectively, dtc primary and secondary 
raw materials of architecture subjected to aesthetic pre-artisde sdec- 
don and organization. 

In the case of the primary medium this selecdon and organiza* 
don can be carried a long way. The architect has ample oppor¬ 
tunity to exercise artistic discrimination in his choice of building 
materials with an eye to their color and surface texture— ‘factors 
which enter powerfully into the final artistic effect of the com* 
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pitted building (Fig* 32). He can slso become aware of the artistic 
potentialities of basic engineering structure, noting that some types 
of structure msib()> express better than others the physical phenomena 
of weight and mass^ thrust and counter-thrust, height, breadth and 
volume, flexibility and inflexibility, etc. He can realise how both 
space and light can be controlled by suitable construction so aa to 
oroducc new architectural effects whereby a facade or a hall, for 
ex^pll can be made to appear larger or smaller than other fa¬ 
cades and halls of identical physical measurements. None of these 
considerations is rclc^'ant to the science of engineering as such; all 
are motivated by artistic interest and detenmined according to 

artistic criteria. u- ■ » 

But the “science” of architecture can go further than tnis m its 
preliminary organization of its primary material It can dcfme 
architectural units of various types, such as columns, pedestals, and 
capitals, trabeated and arcuated openings, flat ceilings and vaults, 
roofs of innumerable shapes, etc., not to mention the many species 
of architectural ornament; and it can then proceed with Vitruvius 
to define, in historical perspective, architectural “Orders” such as 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian (Figs. 51*53), whose e^nce con¬ 
sists in a proportionality of architectural solids and voids to one 
another* The latter type of organization may develop into a “mod¬ 
ular” system, a mod ule being definable as a variable unit of measure 
determined primarily by a basic architectural form Cc*g., the 
diameter of a column at its base) and translatable into mathematical 
units of measure* Here the paraUel to music is striking* Just as a 
tonal musical system is organized with reference to a “conic” or 
basic tone of specific pitch, so the Greek Orders tend to be or¬ 
ganized (we can speak here only of tendencies, not of absolute 
prescriptions) with reference to a characteristic column of specific 
proportions, this column, or architectural “tonic,” dctcrmmmg the 
spaces between the columns of the colonnade^ the relation of the 
(Slonnade to the main shell, the shape and size of the pediment, 
etc* It is clear that definitions and principles of this type are not 
ihc^ of a natural science but are essendally ardsde in character; 
it is the artbticaUy sensitive eye, not the foot-rule, which crates and 
approves them. They cannot in themselves guarantee architectural 
t«cU=no=, any more than can the rula of musical hartnony and 
counterpoint guarantee muacal expressiveness. Mastery of them is 
a condition of successful artistic creadoii within the architectural 
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framework pnescribcfl by a Greek Order; buE only creative architcc- 
turaJ genius can so apply these rules and principJes as to produce 
truly expressive arch! tec Ei 4 rc» 

But the analogy to music must not be pressed too far. All success¬ 
ful architecture does indeed depend upon som principle of architec¬ 
tural proportion which, in turn, involves the existence of artis¬ 
tically measurable units and relations, solids and spatial intervals, of 
some sort* But not all architecture is created w idi the aid of a strictly 
modular system of the Classic type* The Gothic tradition predicates, 
for example, a radically different architectural approach. 

The secondary medium of architecture is characterized by a 
noticeably greater specificity of pre-anistic defioition than in the 
other arts. I have already referred to the fact that architecture re¬ 
quires for its very creation a far more precise determination of the 
social function w hich it is to satisfy than is the case elsewhere in the 
artistic realm. Ideally, the architect should know not only the 
general but the more specific nature of these social requirements 
and fully appreciate their import. The builders of a Greek temple or 
a Gothic cathedral, for instance, had to enter into the spirit of their 
respective religions, know' the beliefs and ritualistic observances of 
Greek polytheism or Christian worship, and possess this knowledge 
with imaginadvc precision and intensity, in order to be able to 
create architectural structures expressive of these religious faiths. 
Similarly, the architect of a private dw'elling must appreciate not 
only the architeemraJ requirements of domestic life in general, but 
must be prepared to satisfy Uie pardcular needs of his patron, for 
only thus can he hop>e to express in the language of architecture 
both the universal traits of private life and the specific character 
and temper of the prospective owner. In a word, a completed build' 
ing can have *'character” or expressed content only if, prior to 
its creation, the architect can clearly envisage his “program,” i,e., 
the social function which constitutes the secondary medium of his 
art. 

As in the case of the primary medium, however, a clear apprecia¬ 
tion of a specified program cannot of itself guarantee success in its 
architectural expression. The prospective owner may know very 
well what building needs he wishes to have satisfied, but he has to 
hire an architect with the ability to translate his wish into archi* 
icctural reality, and architects differ, of course, in the skill with 
which they are able to jjcrform the required task. Hence, pre- 
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liminary realization of specific and general social function and of 
the relation of this function to architectural construction cannot 
assure appropriately expressive architectural form. We are still at 
the level of the medium and not yet in the presence of the finished 
work of art. 

The fact that buildings constructed for one social function can 
often be used with considerable artistic appropriateness for some 
other more or less similar function in no way alters the principle 
here enunciated. For, on the one hand, the new use to which the 
building is put cannot differ too radically from its original use with¬ 
out disastrous artistic consequences. Imagine a Gothic cathedral 
used as a railway terminal, or a house suited to an Oscar Wilde 
acquired by an Immanuel Kant. But where two social functions arc 
in essence similar we need not be surprised by the possibility of new 
uses without too great artistic loss. Mohammedanism and Christi¬ 
anity, for example, arc both religions, and religions which have 
much in common; hence the possibility of transforming Hagia 
Sophia (Fig. 63) from a Christian church into a Moslem mosque 
with relatively little architectural alteration. As another example, 
the Roman institution of the public bath had a good deal in com¬ 
mon with the activities which arc housed in a modem railway 
terminal. Both arc large-scale secular enterprises requiring a central 
concourse leading to numerous larger and smaller areas. Hence the 
measure of success with which the general architectural plan of the 
Baths of Caracalla (Fig. 27) has been utilized in the Patnsyivania 
Station in New York City (Fig. 26). But the finest architecture of 
every culture is more indigenous than this and closer to the cultural 
and social soil. The buildings w'hich most profoundly satisfy our 
artistic sense arc those which have been built with the keenest 
realization of the specific primary and secondary media, interpreted 
in the light of a deeply rooted and authentic cultural tradition. 

Much that has been said regarding the secondary medium of 
architecture applies mutatis mutandis to the other arts. This is clearly 
e\ddent in national and folk music and dancing, and it is equally 
evident in the arts which we still have to analyze. But the peculiar 
r^lc of a specific social function in the creation and artistic being of 
architecture remains one of the distinguishing characteristics of this 
art. 
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THE M\TrER OF SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 

S CULPTURE and painting arc alike in both being essentially 
representational arts. They differ in primary medium and in 
scope of subject-matter or secondary medium. Their similarities and 
differences can best be explored by considering them together* 

7. TAf prifmny mstiftal and artislk midium of xuipiUfi 

The primary' raw material of sculpture consists of three'dimcji* 
sional solids of various types of material capable of assuming various 
shapeS} plus the space in which these solids exist* plus the light 
which illumines them* 

All sculpture, whether free-standing or in relief, is essentially 
three-dimensional* A purely linear relief which consists merely of 
lines cut into a flat surface (Fig. 145) belongs, for purposes of clas¬ 
sification* in the twilight zone bet%veen the generic arts of ^^sculp¬ 
ture” and “painting.” 

'The sculptor makes use of many types of material—of all sorts 
of stone and wood* of many kinds of metal, of baked clay w'ilh a 
variety of surfaces, etc* (Figs. 99,120-125, 12S, etc.). Each of these 
materials has its own natural weight and tensile strength as w'cU as 
its ow'n color, texture, and often its characteristic grain or stratifica¬ 
tion. The surface color and texture of sculpture can be more or less 
radically altered by the use of wax polish, pigmentation, enamel, 
and other types of surface treatment. All the materials so used must 
be included in sculpturc^s primary raw material. 

The r61es of space and light are different in sculpture from what 
they arc in architecture* A building not only exists in space; it can, 
as wc have seen, enclose space in such a way as to transform it 
artistically by endowing it with a new aesthetic dimension— 
dimension which, furthermore, can be apprehended by the actual 
presence in it of the beholder himself* The architect can also control 
the light which is allow'ed to flood such enclosed space and to trans¬ 
form it into a factor of great architectural significance (Figs. 41, 
60, 62, 63, 74, 75). Sculpture can control neither space nor light in 
this way* it must of course exist in space, and, in addition, it can 
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achieve an artistically powerful interplay of space and solid, as for 
example in Baroque sculpture (Fig. 135). But it cannot enclose 
space as architecture can, or alter its aesthetic nature in the same 
manner; space remains primarily the environment which sur¬ 
rounds the sculptural figure and which the latter can control only by 
thrusting itself into it with greater or less dynamic emphasis.* 
Similarly in the case of light. Sculpture must indeed be illuminated 
to be seen, and sculptural forms can often be seen effectively only if 
the illumination is such as to produce high lights, deep shadowy and 
many inter\’cning degrees of “value** and illumination. Light is thus 
an important factor in sculptural effect, both as primary illumina¬ 
tion and as controlled chiaroscuro^ although in proportion as ctda- 
roscuro is made a primary artistic factor, as for example in Rodin s 
PorU di VEnJer (Fig. 153), sculpture again moves in the direction of 
painting. But sculpture cannot itself control light and change its 
aesthetic quality as can architecture by an effective use of clerestory 
illumination and colored glass. 

As regards shape, every physical object has, in any of its natural 
states, some three-dimensional shape. These shapes arc normally 
irregular, though they may approximate to geometrical regularity 
even in nature. The basic physical matcriab of sculpture, such as 
wood and stone, can also be fashioned by man in a purely me¬ 
chanical way into a great variety of regular and irregular shapes. 
The sum of these shapes, actual and possible, constitutes an addi¬ 
tional part of sculpturc*s raw material, since every sculptural shape 
is but an instance of one or more of these prc-acsthetic shapes cap¬ 
able of being selected by the artist and put to artistic use. 

This primary' raw material of sculpture invites smctly scientific 
study (c.g., in the geological and chemical analysis of rocks and 
metals and in mathematical investigations of thrce-dirnensional 
geometric forms). It also invites mechanical manipulation by a 
variety of techniques (c.g., casting of metal, modelling of clay, 
wood carvnng and stone cutting) considered as cr^ts innocent of 
artistic motivation or control. When a craftsman in these media 
submio in any way to artistic guidance, the product of his labors 

» Because of it* inability to control space by enclosing it. sculpture does not lend 
to the tepreseniation of a large group of figures urithout architectural a*s^. Rodin's 
BurgAfTf eaploiu this Umited sculptural potentiaUty about at effectively as U 
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ceases to be mere sculptural raw material and falls under the cate¬ 
gory of sculpture’s primary artistic medium. 

TTie primary artistic medium of sculpture is its raw material 
apprehended in terms of its artistic potentialities and submitted to 
preliminary aesthetic prc-artistic organization. The immediate at¬ 
tractiveness of various colors, textures, and surfaces, and of various 
three-dimensional geometrical patterns; the empathic effect of 
various types of form such as the triangular, pyramidal, circular, 
spherical, and spiral; the emotive power of chiaroscuro—these, and 
other pre-artistic considerations enter into the transformation of the 
primary raw material of sculpture into its primary artistic medium. 
Scientifically-minded investigators such as Lipp>s and Birkhoff,* 
who arc also endowed with aesthetic sensitivity and have attempted 
to adapt their methods of investigation to the nature of their sub¬ 
ject-matter, have studied various aesthetic prc-artistic types of 
organization with great ingenuity and precision, and have shown 
how various arts tend to favor certain elementary patterns whose 
“aesthetic measure” is mathematically determinable. These studies 
cannot be classified as artistic or literary criticism, though they con¬ 
tribute to these disciplines. They arc not concerned with the his¬ 
torical emergence of styles and do not aim at an evaluation of works 
of art as historical phenomena. They seek only to discover what 
types of arrangement and proportion arc immediaUly satisfying in 
themselves and how they can enter into works of art as elementary 
aesthetic factors. 

The creative artist, meanwhile, is more apt to trust to his artistic 
intuition for the preliminary selection and appraisal of his primary 
raw material. He need not be explicitly aware of any of these 
aesthetic relationships; it suffices that he be direedy sensitive to them 
and thus be able to exploit man’s more or less uniform and spon¬ 
taneous aesthetic preferences and aversions. A conceptual appre¬ 
hension of these relations, and a prosaic obedience to mathe¬ 
matically formulated principles based upon a disciplined study of 
them, would, in any case, never suffice to bring into being vital and 
expressive works of art. This is true, as we have seen, in music, the 
dance, and architecture; it is equally true in sculpture and painting. 

* George D. Birkhoff, AuOutie Mtamt (Cambridge, Mast.: Harvard Univer^ty 
Preti, 1933). This intemting book considert polygonal forms of various types as excin* 
plified in ornaments, tiles, and vases. It also deals with aspects of diatonic harmony, 
melody, and the music of poetry. 
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In sculpture, as in the other arts, the creative artist decides to 
work in one physical medium rather than another, selects a par¬ 
ticular block of stone or wood to work on, and consciously or un¬ 
consciously favors certain elementary color, texture, and geo¬ 
metrical rclationshipw, all with reference to the specific work of art 
about to be fashion^. There seems to be no parallel in sculpture to 
the elaborate and precise pre-artistic organization of sound which 
distinguishes the primauy artistic medium of music from its raw 
material. Whatever prc-artisiic selection and ordering there is in 
sculpture is jjart of the actual, ever newly initiated, process of crea¬ 
tion. But it represents an early stage in this process and is one which 
might easily be completed with reasonable success without being 
followed by successful fulfilment of the later and preeminently 
creative stage of actual composition. Hence the primary artistic 
medium of sculpture is not, on the one hand, to be identified with 
its raw material nor, on the other hand, with sculpture in its finished, 
artistically expressive state. 

2. The primary raw material and artistic rrudium of painting 

“Painting** is a generic term which subsumes works of art ex¬ 
ecuted on a two-dimensional surface. The species of this genus are, 
of course, numerous and varied. Many types of surfaces arc used, 
ranging il the way from baked clay and plaster to canvas, vellum, 
and many kinds of paper. The rendering may be in black and white 
with all the intermediate shades or “values,** or in color. The tech¬ 
nical processes employed include the use not only of the brush and 
palette-knife, but of the various tools employed in etching and en¬ 
graving, dr>'point and silverpoint, lithograph and aquatint. It is not 
my task to describe or even to enumerate all these contrasting modes 
of painting, but we must bear in mind their variety if we arc to do 
justice to the raw materials and artistic media of this art. 

The primary raw material of painting includes all the two- 
dimensional surfaces which allow of treatment in any species of 
painting, plus all the materials which can in one way or another be 
applied to these surfaces. Both the materials applied and the under¬ 
lying surfaces vary in texture, color, saturation, and “value.** 

The three-dimensional space in which a painting, as a physical 
object, must exbt, and the light which must illumine it if it is to be 
seen effectively, also constitute part of the primary raw material of 
painting in certain cases—for example, in Mantcgna*s Camera degli 
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Sposi (Fig. 197), in Velasquez’ Las Meninas, and in certain Baroque 
paintings, where the picture plane is deliberately destroyed to 
establish a continuity bet>vccn the space and even the light of the 
picture and of the room. But save in these cases they merely comprise 
essential but non-aesthetic conditions of its physical existence and 
visibility. Painting as a major art is therefore, as regards space and 
light, peculiarly self-contained. The use of the picture-frame makes 
this apparent, its primary function being to indicate the frontiers of 
the picture and to emphasize its artistic self-sufficiency. Even a 
statue normally rests on a pedestal which, like the picture-frame and 
proscenium arch over a stage, gives visual indication of the fact that 
a work of art is, as such, a world apart and requires, for proper 
artistic apprehension, the right amount of “psychical distance.”* I 
have observed that statues may relate themselves to the surrounding 
three-dimensional space in an artistic manner through calculated 
interpenetration with it. In painting, on the other hand, the actual 
three-dimensional space in which the picture exists has (except in 
the indicated) no essential artistic import; space normally 

takes on artistic significance in this art only indirectly through rep¬ 
resentation—it has to be visually created on the tw'o-dimensional 
surface within the work’s onsti proper boundaries. Natural light is 
also normally of aesthetic significance in painting only as creatively 
introduced into the picture itself via representation. TTiat painting 
can be hung and lighted effecdvely or ineffectively is true. But this 
fact merely means that certain physical and psychological conditions 
must be satisfied if works of art in this medium, as in any other, are 
to be effectively apprehended. 

When painting is used specifically as a minor art, that is, as mak¬ 
ing a contribution to a larger artistic whole which exists primarily 
in some other medium, the picture’s milieu assumes genuine artistic 
importance. Murals, for example, should conform to the artisuc 
requirements of their architectural setting. Some interiors, for 
example, architecturally demand a flat handling (Fig. 130) of the 
representational subject-matter, for otherwise a “hole” is created 
in the wall with serious architectural loss; other interiors permit 
and may even invite a realistic representation of solid objects and 
figures in three-dimensional space (Figs. 131, 132). But these re¬ 
quirements are not striedy relevant to paindng as a major or self- 

• Cf., below, pp. 240-t. 
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contained art, and merely exemplify the fact that whemver one art 
is made to serve another, concessions and adaptations ^omc 
necessary. The proper hanging of pictures in a furnished room 
raises similar problems which need not be considered here- 

ITie raw materials of painting allow of scientific analysis and tM 
pre-acsthetic manipulation, as in the chemical analysis of paint and 
in tlic craft of the house painter. Such investigations and techniques, 
though indircedy useful to the painter* and worthy of consideration 
by the critic, are strictly pre-aesthetic in character. Like other 
artists, the painter must be enough of a scientist and craftsman 
in knowledge and technical manipulation of his primary raw ma¬ 
terial to ensure technical efHcienc)' at the artistic level* But the pre* 
aesthetic and pre-artistic approaches need not, for that reason, be 


identified. _ . . ^ i 

The primary artistic medium of painting is its raw material con¬ 
sidered with respect to its potential artistic use and, so far as possible, 
subjected to aesthetic, prc-artjslic organization* The general evalua¬ 
tion of this raw material as potentially useful in the ^t of painting 
is simUar to all such selection and appraisal, and requires no f^T^tbcr 
comment. But two special types of pre-artistic organizauon possible 

In this art should be mentioned. 

The first of these relates to color* Colors differ m saturation or 
intensity, in “value” (li^t and dark) and “warmth" (hot and 
cold) and in “risual distance’^ (hot colors, such as red, appeanng 
to come forward tow ards the spectator and cold colors, such as blue, 
to recede into the background)* They arc alw related to one an¬ 
other by mixing, harmonizing, complementing, and clashing m 
various w'a>^ which can be accurately determined and recorded. 
These relationships arc striedy analogous to the tonal interrela¬ 
tionships of sounds* Colors, like sounds, can be translated into wave 
lengths and vibration rates and analyzed at this prensensuous 
scientific level* They can also be studied from the point of view of 
aesthetic, pre-artistic vision, just as musical tones can be investigated 
with the aid of the musically sensitive car* The pure colors can, tor 
examolc be organized into a ^"color scale” which co^titutcs the 
basis of different color palettes, and these, in turn, are diflerentiated 
with reference to the use of different color tnads, such ^ yellow- 
red-blue; orangc-green-violet; orange-ycllow, violct-red, green- 

* WhiitW* blackened aili bear wiM l» the pcnElcy of bupermanenl 


□igmcxiti* 
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blue; and orange-red, yellow-green, blue-violet. Useful scales of 
valu« and intensities can also be devised, and these scales can 
d!!? ^ systematic fashion, for example, in terms of 

Professor Pope’s “tone solid.” This type of investigation leads to 
accurate and diagrammatic descriptions of the basic principles of 
CO or hamony, sequence, and balance, to such concepts as those of 
high or Imv ^^ key, and to the enumeration of possible and of ac¬ 
tually used s^led palettes.” Such s>stematizaiion of the funda¬ 
mental aesthetic principles of color cannot achieve the order and 
complexity which characterize the aesthetic “science” of music 
^d It must usually fall short of complete mathematical precUion! 
Such scal«, says Professor Pope, “arc of course not mathcLtically 
accurate, but must be thought of as adjusted or tempered for the 

hi™"'? medium of painung 

has certainly been organized much more elaborately than that of 

scu pture. No comparable analysis of the primary medium of 
^ulpturc has, to my knowledge, been attempted, and there is reason 
to doubt Its p>ossibility. 

Professors Ross. Pope, Birkhoff, and others have also shown how 
inuch can be done to an^yze with systematic precision the basic 
elements of form m painting. Leaving out of account the all-im¬ 
portant factor of representaUon, all pictures can be reduced by 
Malysis to i^lar and irregular patterns of color, area, and line. 
Every area, in turn, has some specific twoKiimensional shape. These 
s^pcs, and even mdmdual lines, are found, when considered by 
themselves in ideal abstraction, to vary in immediate aesthetic 
attractiveness, some evoking marked satisfaction, others appearing 
aestheucally neutral and still others arousing more or iS pre^ 
noun^ feelings of dislike or repugnance. Some scientifically- 
minded a«theticians have attempted to invent a scale for measuring 
nom^ reactions to such simple lines and shapes. Professor 
Birkhoff, for example, defining hU “aesthetic measure” in terms of 

• Arthur Po^. u Mr Unguag. ,j D,mvu,g W 2 vob. (Chun- 

< ’2»). Vol. I. p. 11 . the work for 
Ts. ^ prc-*rusuc analyiii in thii medium. Cf.. also, Denman W 

Ross, A Theay «/ Putt Daign (New York: P. Smith. 1933). 

• The invariable and perhaps unavoidable appeal to the ‘•normal** u oiJen to serious 

■ ■“ ‘ “ “ '*'6“' wHi sny dsgive of praurion 

w to det^ine normal reactions by means of practicable sciendfic tests; and second 
because m the aesthetic as m other normative realms normal reactions, even if they 
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a ratio between order and complexity {M = ^ defirung these 

factors, in turn, in tenns of such "formal associations” as repetition, 
similarity, contrast, equality, symmetry', balance, and sequence, has 
devised a method whereby the Lnlierent aesthetic value of an in¬ 
definite number of polygonal forms (he lists ninety such forms) can 
be computed with accuracy up to two decimal places. Investigations 
of this type are inevitably subject to the dangers of erroneous in¬ 
terpretation. They easily lead to the fallacy of atomicity, tliat is, to 
the belief that a work of art is merely the sum of its parts, and that 
aesthetic response to the work as a whole is merely the sum of in¬ 
dividual responses to individual ingredients which can be isolated by 
analysis. They also tempt the investigator to conclude, often con¬ 
trary to his own better judgment, that sheer obedience to the rules 
suggested by his own analytical investigations may suffice to pro¬ 
duce real artT But these temptations can be withstood and do not 
justify the abandonment of such investigations. On the contrary, 
they are not only interesting from the experimental scientific angle 

could be detcmuDcd wilb reasonable prcciiion, would throw but buJe light on the 
paturr of the values tinder comidcradon. 

Aj regard* ibe fim point, ii normality to be dehned in icma of ihe entire bunian race, 
including men and women, cbildncn and adulu, olevcry r 3 « and color, stage of culture, 
and degree of inidligcnce, from every type of environRicnt, in every stage of health, and 
w^ih however much or little native Acitheiic KdsibtUty? If ia» the prafucal diffictddcs 
oT dcicnnlning normal reactiaru aie wcllnigh iniupcrahlc; if nat, on what bw» w a 
aelcciion to be made, and how a thii badi to be justified? 

Bui even if we waive theie diihcultiea and assume that suitable tests can be devised 
and applied to a fair sample of alJ mankind, or even of a large, specially selected group, 
what would the results prove regarding artutic creation of wrarks of art and artistic 
response at tJuir bestt since it is only at their besl that their true nature standi revealed.^ 
Proftasorial gencraJiratioM regarding "^'normal^' reactions, based oo remits obtained 
fiom eatperitncnti b a eoUegc class of highly selected students alreuly cooditioned ia 
innumerable ways, demand the mOM criticaJ. H lyropathctic, s^rudny. 

^ Gf. Birkhoff’s admirable repudiation of any mch possihillty b his ‘Trefaoe.’* <1^1. 
f/f., p. b: eminc it would be absurd to think of the basic mathematical formula as a 

draree . The tme function of the concept nf aathetic measure Is lo provide 

systematic iJicani of analysis in simple formal aesthetic domains. There ii a vast dlHcr- 
ence between the dtjcovery of a diamond and in appraisal: still more, between the crea¬ 
tion of a work of art and an analyiii of the formal facton which enter into it+’* He 
ventures, none ihe ]c«. 10 tisc his formula "in a more or lew mechanical f^on for 
purposes of oonsirucdDO.*' hopefully leaving it to the reader "to judp for himself to 
what extent the vase forms, simple trclodiea, and short poems so obtaLacd arc succesa- 
ful." Mere Professor Baxkhoff is clearly on dangerous ground, 
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but, wisely interpreted, facilitate analysis of concrete works of art by 
calling attention to recurrent forms in pictorial and other artistic 
patterns. They might even on occasion be of value to the creative 
artist who b faced with a technical problem which he cannot solve 
by hb own unaided efforts. 

Once again, however, I must emphasize the pre-artistic character 
of color harmonies and of the immediate attractiveness or unat- 
tractivencss of lines and shapes. Our responses to them arc indeed 
aesthetic resf>onscs, and they themselves arc essential aspects of the 
painter s artbtic medium. Yet everything depends on how th^ art 
used in actual creative composition. No artistic medium and no part of an 
artistic medium is, as such, a work of art, but remains unequiv¬ 
ocally pre-artistic. Only in actual works of art (which cannot be 
turned out according to rule but require the creative imagination 
for their conception and birth) can true artbtic quality be found, 
and in such works these elementary color relationships and these 
simple forms acquire a very different aesthetic character and im¬ 
port. 

3. Representation and abstraction in sculpture and painting 

Sculpture and painting have been described as “representational” 
arts. I have assumed throughout thb chapter that each of the com¬ 
ponent factors entering into a completed work of art may be found 
in a more or less unformed state at both the pre-aesthetic and the 
pre-artistic levels, and I have attempted to offer some justification 
for this assumption in my analyses of music, the dance, and archi¬ 
tecture. The representational factor in sculpture and painting b no 
exception to thb rule. It apjjears, by definition, in all representa¬ 
tional sculptures and paintings; it app>ears at the aesthetic pre- 
artistic level as the chief constituent of the secondary artbtic me¬ 
dium; and it also exists, in its pristine state, as part of the secondary 
raw material of these arts. My account of the factor of representa¬ 
tion at the lev'eb of raw material and artbtic medium will be sim¬ 
plified by some preliminary definitions. 

“Representation” in general may be defined as the reproduction, 
imitation, or re-presentation, in a suitable medium, of the vbible 
appearance of objects, scenes, or events in the physical world. I 
shall presendy have to emphasize the prime imp>ortancc of selective 
and interpretadve alteration of the natural appearance of things 
jn all truly artbdc or expressive representation. The ideal limit oi 
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non-artistic, mechanical representation is “literal reproduction.” 
This may be defined as the most exact possible duplication, in a given 
medium, of the v'isual appearance of physical objects, scenes, and 
events. The best example of such literal reproduction on a two- 
dimensional surface would be a technically perfect color photo¬ 
graph, unretouched, and taken of any object at random in perfect 
focus and under suitable lighting conditions. In the three-dimen¬ 
sional medium the perfect illustration of literal reproduction would 
be an ideally faithful replica of any man or woman in wax, ac¬ 
curately painted and correctly clothed.® 

Questions as to the artistic value or lack of value of such literal 
reproduction must be postponed.® We are here concerned only with 
the fact that, of all the pure major arts, none can compete with 
sculpture and painting in literal reproduction.*® But even in these 
two arts the term “literal reproduction” must not be interpreted 
in the strictest sense, for the most faithful reproduction is “literal” 
only in a relative and qualified sense. Strictly literal reproduction 
would mean actual reduplication in every detail, both inner and 
outer, and the impossibility of such perfect reduplication, either in 
art or in nature, is e\'ident.** In sculpture and painting, moreover, it 
is clearly only the visible outer appearance of objects that can be 
reproduced, and even this appearance must be translated into an 
artistic medium. 

This translation, in turn, necessitates extensive alteration. In the 
most faithful sculptured copy of the human body, for instance, living 
flesh and blood must be rendered in an inanimate substance. If the 
medium is unpainted wood, metal, or stone, the color and texture of 
skin and hair must be translated into the very different color and 
texture of, e.g., oak, bronze, or marble. Movement cannot be 
literally reproduced at all but can only be suggested by catching the 
moving model in a posture which is indicative of motion just com- 

• The term “realiim” is used by critics in many different ways. It would be po«ibk 
to define it as ideally clow: approximation to “literal reproduction.” According to this 
definition, the photograph and the wax figure just described would be ideally “realistic.” 
But. to avoid po«iblc ambiguity. I shall usually refer to thU type of Imiution as ‘hteral 
reproduction” rather than as “realinn.” 

•a.,below. Chap.xix. 51 . , u.. 

»• The art of the theater can. for obvious reasons, achieve even greater htcrahsm. but 

since it b a mUed. not a pure, art we need not consider it here. 

« d Leibniz’ principle of “the idenuty of indiscernibles.” 
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pleted or about to take placCn In painting even more extensive trans- 
iadon is required* The third spatial dimension in nature must be 
visually cnaUd on a two-dimensional surface by means of technical 
devices such as perspective, the use of hot and cold colors, modeiJing, 
chiiiTosmru, skillful handling of line, and the like. Some selection of 
subject-matter, moreover, is unavoidable* The painter, even as a 
mere technician or craftsman, must choose to depict this object 
rather than that, in one position rather than another, and as seen 
f^m some particular angle and at some specific distance* The fact of 
light must also be recognized in one way or another by the painter, 
i.e., either by exclusion or by selective inclusion, for objects can be 
made pictorial!y visible without being illuminated (Fig. 162, cf. 
163), or illuminated by a “spotlight” (Fig* 166), or by light from an 
mdeterminate source (Fig* 167), or by natural light (Fig* 168)* 
And, finally, a literalistic rendering of certain visual aspects of an 
object is often incompatible w ith an equally literalistic rendering of 
other aspects of the same object. Attention to microscopic detail, for 
example, must preclude a “realistic” treatment of motion or of 
the blurred and simplified appearance of objects seen at a distance 
through an atmospheric haze (Fig* 35)* Selection of certain aspects 
of nature for literal reproduction at the expense of other aspects is 
therefore unavoidable. 

Even ideally painstaking literal reproduction m these arts, then 
IS incapably artificial. The most faithful of copies are still notably 
scl^tive and cannot help being interpretative, just because the very 
technique of translation into a sculptural or pictorial medium re* 
qui^ ^oction and modification. Even the camera in the hands of 
a wholly unartisdcally^minded photographer must be selective and 
mterpmtative in this sense* The term “literal reproduction” has, 
none the 1^, pragmatic value in aesthetic analysis* For it indicates 
a potentiality of sculpture and painting of the utmost Importance* 
Were these arts as unsuited to representation as are music and 
^chitectuie, a whoUy different account would have to be given of 
them ^ artisticaJly expressive vehicles. The term also marks the 
limit iKyond which they cannot be pushed in a naturalisticaUy 
faithful rendering of the visual appearance of things. The opposite 
lumt may be desi^atcd by the term “abstraction.” 

Abstraction” in painting and sculpture can be defined as the 
wholly non-representadonal organization of the primary medium. 
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A pure abstraction (Figs. 94, 96-9S) in sculpture and painting 
resembles no concrete physical object, scene, or event in the ph>"sical 
world. Its colors and shapes will of course resemble certain colors 
and shapes exemplified in nature, but only i-vhcn the latter arc con* 
sidcred by themselves, that is, abstracted from natural objects In all 
their complex individuality. Thus the term “abstraction” is also a 
relative term; its meaning can best be understood by reference to 
the process whereby a part or aspect of nature is, as it were, lifted out 
of its context, apprehended in isolation, and introduced into a new 
context in a wholly artificial and non-natural is tic manner. For ex¬ 
ample, many natural objects are red. This redness can be percep¬ 
tually apprehended, and actual red pigment can be manufactured. 
This pigment can then be applied to canvas in ways not to be 
paralleled in nature. Similarly, natural shapes tend to approximate to 
regular geometrical shapts. These natural shapes can be abstracted 
from the objects which they characterize and be purified and 
multiplied by geometrical construction. These geometrical shapes 
can then be introduced in non-naturalistic fashion into pictorial and 
sculptural compositions. No abstraction is therefore wholly unlike 
nature in ail respects; abstraction from nature can never be ab¬ 
solute. But the characteristic appearance of concrete physical objects 
can be systematically ignored. Artificially created patterns in stone 
or on canvas need not suggest any specific type of natural object and! 
may justify no referential interpretation. 

Abstraction in paindng and sculpture is artistically more sig¬ 
nificant than literal reproduction, its opposing counterpart. For 
although a pure abstraction must fail to exploit the full expressive 
potentialities of the media of these arts, it can be directly expressive 
in the way (though certainly not in the same degree) in which ab¬ 
stract, non*reprcscntadonal patterns in music, arcliltecture, and the 
dance can be cxpressi\'Tc, w^hereas literal reproduction of nature in 
sculpture and painting must, as w^e shall see, be judged to lack all, or 
almost all, expressive value. The great masterpieces and most of the 
lesser works of art in these tw^o media will be found to mediate be- 
uveen these limits or poles of literal reproduction and abstraction, 
and it is partly in terms of this mean that the conditions of artistic 
quality in these arts will ultimately have to be defined.^^ 


** Cf., below. CbHp. xxn. 
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4. *rhe stcondary raw mairrtaii and artistic mtdia of Kulpitire and painting 

Let us now examine more closely the potential subject-matter of 
these two representational arts, following the classification^* of the 
chief generic t^-pes of artistic subject-matter. 

(a) The representatioFiai stibJtct-maUft of sculpture and painting 
includes everything in the perceptual world which can be directly 
represented in either art. As secondary raw material, these natural 
objects and events simply exist In their own right; as secondary 
artistic medium, their adaptability to representational treatment in 
the primary pictorial and sculptural media is taken into account. 
The criterion of such adaptability is not intrinsic beauty but the 
technical possibility of effective rendition in the primary medium. 
The potential representational subject-matter of painting is clearly 
much greater in variety and range than that of sculpture; there are 
innumerable aspects of nature which can be represented only in 
pictures, and many other aspects which can be reproduced in 
sculpture only inadequately and \vith diffieulty.^^ Sculpture, on the 
other hand, can represent three-dimensional objects such as the 
human body wuth a degree of Immediacy and actuality unrivalled in 
painting (compare Figs. 133 and 134) because a sculptured figure 
actually exists in three dimensions while a pictorial representation 
of a similar figure exists physically only as a fiat area- This fact com* 
plicates rather than simplifies the sculptoris problem, however, since 
too great “literalism,” as defined above, is harmful to ariistic ex¬ 
pressiveness, and it correspondingly facilitates the tasJc of the 
painter, since what has already been translated from three into two 
dimensions lends itself more easily to effective artistic manipulation. 

The subject-matter allowing of rcprcscnialion in these arts may 
be historical, general, or fictitious. Historical persons arc repre¬ 
sented in portraiture more or less as they actually appeared (Figs. 
239, 242-245, 249, 263) and they can be treated in ‘historical” 
sculptures and paintings cither as they appeared or as they might 
have appeared (Figs. 256, Z59, 262, 264-269). Or the individuals 
represented may bear no historical reference and may be chosen or 
created primarily for the more or less universal characteristics which 
they embody (Figs. 126, 127, 254, 255, 257). Or, finally, the artist 
can give free rein to his imagmation and invent a subject-matter 

l* CL p. 44. 

Cf-, above, pp. 
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which resembles actual objects only in certain rcspectS;^ fabulous 
monsters, fantastic scenery, etc. Compare the pa in tings of Bosch and 
Dali, which resemble one another in this respect despite a pro¬ 
foundly different motivation and expressive intent. The painter is 
more free in this respect than the sculptor because of tlie greater 
representational potentiality of his primary medium. In such fan¬ 
tastic creations the secondary raw material consists of those parts or 
aspects of nature which can be combined into new and wonderful 
representational forms, while the secondary artistic medium con¬ 
sists of these forms themselves. 

(b) jEiTTohi'f-fflMhW constitute most of the secondary material 
and medium of sculptural and pictorial abstractions, in the same 
way (though not in the same degree) in which they constitute tlie 
secondary material and medium of music and the non-pantomimic 
dance. But such states can be far more effectively expressed in 
sculpture and painting indirectly by means of representation. That 
is, human beings can be depicted in such a way as to convey, through 
facial expression, gesture, posture, action, and setting, the greatest 
variety of emotions and conauve attitudes (Figs. 113, 121, 237, 
etc*)' The motivation of these states can also be indicated by means 
of representational treatment as it cannot in pure abstractions. Not 
only can grief and exaltation, for example, be depicted in the faces 
and postures of attendant figures in a picti. or transfiguration; the 
cause of tliis grief and the reason for this exaltation can also be 
indicated by an appropriate handling of the central figure and of 
the rcprcsentadonal setting (Figs. 184, 209-211)* Sculpture and 
painting can express a greater variety of determinate aspects of 
man*s inner life than can the abstract arts. All those inner states, 
cognitive, emotive, and conativc, which permit either of abstract or 
representational treatment must be included in the secondary ma¬ 
terial and medium of these arts. 

(c) The jjossibUity of symbelism is greater in sculpture and paint¬ 
ing than in the abstract arts. For in the latter only *^abstract’^ (no., 
non-representational) forms can be used as symbols, whereas in rep¬ 
resentational works of art it is possible for representational forms 
(e*g,, the cross, the halo, or the symbols of the martyrs, etc.) and 
events (c.g., the Annunciation, Ad ora don, Crowning with Thorns, 
and Crucifixion) to act as eloquent vehicles of symbolic meaning* 
The secondary raw material and artistic medium of sculpture and 
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painting must therefore include whatever permits of symboUc 
representational treatment (Figs. 3, 211). 

(d) Reference has been made to “occasional” music and dances in 
which some of the special characteristics of the occasion in question 
found explicit artistic recognition, and the r61e of specific and more 
general social Junction in architecture has been emphasiz^. It is 
relatively easy to introduce into painting or sculpture, via repre¬ 
sentation, a reference to a specific occasion (Figs. 264-270) or to a 
general social function (Figs. 223-229). But we must avoid con¬ 
fusion here between paintings and sculptures which arc socially 
functional in this sense, and pictures and sculptures which arc spe¬ 
cifically designed to have a more particular social function. Rubens* 
Medici scries, for example, was not only explicitly painted to cele¬ 
brate the marriage and reign of Marie and Henry IV; a knowledge 
of where these pictures were intended to hang and the social function 
they were meant to perform is a definite aid to our understanding 
and appraisal of them. Similarly, altar-pieces successfully adapted 
to a specific religious function can most adequately be appreciated 
in the light of this function. This is not to deny that even here the 
work of art is, in a real sense, self-contained. I am merely urging 
that pictures and statues can, somewhat analogously to buildings, 
be created for more or less specific social uses and can, furthermore, 
be adapted to these uses so effectively that they cannot be completely 
understood unless the latter are taken into account. Wherever this is 
the case, this social function, whatever its nature, must also be in¬ 
cluded as part of the secondary raw material and artistic medium of 
these arts. 

I need not labor the distinction bet^vcen raw material and artistic 
medium in each of these four types of secondary matter available 
for sculptural and pictorial treatment. Nor need I discuss here the 
distinction between secondary medium and artistic content. But this 
distinction must never be forgotten. It is one thing for a painter or 
sculptor to decide to represent a joyful man; it is another to succeed 
in portraying him in such a way as to express, by representing cer¬ 
tain of its visible manifestations, the emotion of joy. Or again, it is 
often easy to perceive, without much artistic sensitivity, the repre¬ 
sentational, symbolic, or functional subject-matter of a sculpture or 
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painting. But only trained artistic perception can discover the 
artist’s expressive interpretation of this subject-matter, as revealed 
in the language of his art. Artistic content is only latent and potential 
in the secondary medium. The subject-matter must receive artistic 
treatment before it can become artistically expressive. 
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THE MATTER OF LITERATURE 


t. Verbul ianguagis 


HE task of analyzing the primary medium of literature is corn- 



1 plicated, first, by tlic inherent complexity of words, and 
secondly, by the radically different uses to which they are put, only 
one of which is expressive in the strictly ^‘literary*” or artistic sense. 
Before considering the essentially symbolic character of words, let 
us briefly note some of the generic w^ays in which w'ords are used as a 
medium of exploration and conununication. These can be dis¬ 
tinguished most simply in terms (i) of contrasting interests and 
objectives, and (ii) of the several aspects of ^vords which are ex¬ 
ploited in satisfying these interests and attaining these objectives. 

I shall have occasion in later chapters^ to analyze more adequately 
the scientist’^s distinctive subject-matter, his characteristic attitude 
towards this subjeci-mattcri and his highly spceialbECd use of verbal 
and other symbols to record and interpret the results of his in¬ 
vestigations. The typical subject-matter of scientific inquiry is the 
spado-temporal world of natural process, including man as a 
psycho-physical organism. The scientist as such is concerned pri¬ 
marily with the skeletal structure or recurrent pattern of these 
events, and seeks to describe and interpret as precisely as possible 
what observation and experiment reveal in terms of universal laws 
and principles. His attitude is dispassionate and impersonal; his 
goal is the attainrncnt of valid insights whose criteria are defined in 
a strictly scientific manner. 

The scientist’s use of words is dictated by this interest and goal. 
It is itself conceptually precise and impersonal. The “music” of the 
spoken word is enrircly ignored. Emotive and cooative overtones 
are deliberately avoided or suppressed. The only images which are 
countenanced are illustrations and diagrams which indicate what 
can usually be expressed more accurately in scientific prose or 
mathematical formulae- Every effort is made to invoke miy the con¬ 
ceptual meaning of words, and merely to asscrl what is believed to 

* C^-i below, Chap«, xui-xv, xxiu. 
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be the abiding character of natural phenomena. The scientific use 
of words is thus essentially “prosaic*' and differs profoundly, as 
we shall see, from their “poetic” or “literary” use in artisdc ex¬ 
pression. 

The disciplines of history and philosophy are more catholic in 
interest and orientation. The subject-matter of history is, at least 
Ideally, the whole sv\eep of past events regarded as an intelligible 
interconnected sequence of temporal occurrences; that of philosophy, 
the whole of reality reviewed sub specii The findings of 

the more specialized disciplines, as well as man's everyday ex¬ 
periences, arc as relevant to historical inquiry as they are to 
philosophical interpretation. These disciplines differ primarily io 
their major emphases, history stressing the temporal, philosophy, 
the abiding or eternal, aspect of things. But this difference of em¬ 
phasis is, of course, of groat importance. 

The historian is more concerned than the philosopher with the 
unique events and characters in human history, and one of his chief 
tasks is so to describe these events and characters that they will 
come to life for the contemporary' reader. He must, accordingly, 
attempt an imaginative reconstruction, from available documents, 
of concrete situations and occurrences in all their specificity. The 
philosopher, in contrast, is primarily interested (like Che scientist) 
in recurrent patterns and (like the common man in his moral, 
aesthetic, and religious preoccupations) in the validity of norms or 
standards of evaluation. He is therefore given to abstract analysis 
and to a type of systematic appraisal foreign to the strictly historical 
enterprise. 

Yet even this difference of emphasis, important as it is, is over¬ 
shadowed by what these two disciplines have In common. For if 
history* is defined more narrowly, as it usually is, as the study and 
mterpretadon of social and cultural phenomena of the past, and if 
philosophy is defined more broadly than it is by some contemporary 
philosophers so as to include normative e\'aluatioiis, both history 
and philosophy differ from the natural sciences in dealing not only 
with fact but with value. Even historical fact-finding of the “scien¬ 
tific” type has significance for the historian only in proportion as the 
facts thus established can be made to contribute to his understand¬ 
ing of history' as a process of profound human import; and the most 
abstract philosophical inquiries in logic and epistemology, which 
aim at scientific and mathematical precision, take on philosophical 
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meaning only in proportion as they contribute to the philosopher’s 
synoptic description and appraisal of reality in its relation to human 
life. Neither the philosopher nor the historian can ultimately ignore 
social standards and individual values, whether aesthetic, moral, or 
religious. Both history and philosophy are essentially humanistic 
disciplines.* 

The “languages” of philosophy and history are, at their best, 
ideally adapted to these distinct though related enterprises. Philo¬ 
sophical discourse of the more analytical type resembles that of 
science in being abstract, conceptually precise, and logically 
demonstrative, whereas much historical writing is more akin to that 
of the art of literature in its greater use of concrete description and 
imagery. But the philosopher cannot ignore the illustrative value of 
imagery, and historians must make use of innumerable concepts 
with analytical rigor. Moreover, the most distinguished historians 
and philosophers of the past have not hesitated to exploit the emo¬ 
tional overtones of words in their depiction and appraisal of the 
normative aspects of their subject-matter. Historians have given us 
a vivid sense of what it must have felt like to live in other periods and 
to participate in major and minor historical events of the past. Like 
the poets, they have vitalized their subject-matter and brought 
home to us its perennial human interest. Similarly, the philosophers 
of the great tradition have not hesitated to use w'ords and phrases 
heavily weighted with emotional overtones in their attempt to ex¬ 
press in language their own evaluations of those aspects of reality 
whose structure they have laid bare by means of conceptual an¬ 
alysis. Witness the contrasting normative appraisals, and the cor¬ 
responding variations in the use of emotive language, of such philos¬ 
ophers as Plato and Aristotle, Aquinas and Descartes, Spinoza and 
Hume, Kant and Schopenhauer, or, among the modems, of Russell 
and Santayana, Bergson, James, and Dewey. Each exhibits an ex¬ 
pressive Style not to be duplicated in scientific exposition.* Finally, 
neither the philosopher nor the historian can afford to ignore the 
expressive sound and rh>'thm of effective prose, since these factors so 

• Cf. the author’s “Introduction** in Tht Muudni^ tht HumanitUs (Princeton: Prince¬ 
ton Univernty Press, 1938). pp. xiii-xxxix. 

' Logical poddvisu recognize this characteristic of metaphysical writmg. deplore it, 
and make every effort to model philosophical discourse as closely as possible on that of 
science. The possibility, and indeed the desirability, of such repudiation of a tradition 
more th a n two thou sa nd years old is, to say the least, open to serious question. 
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notably enhance the clarity and vividness of verbal exposirion in 
these fields. 

The common man (including the specialist on all matters not 
connected with his speciality) uses language with greater informality 
and less consistency than do the natural scientists, tustorians, and 
philosophers. He employs both the spoken and the v%'rittcn word for 
prosaic assertion of fact and for naive speculation, for conimandi, 
persuasion, and suggesdon, for evaluations of every type, and for 
more or less untutored artistic expression* Even he is usually a 
specialist in his own trade or profession and adept in the use of its 
technical vocabulary and distinctive idiom. But in other fields he 
remains a layman—a scientist, philosopher, historian, and poet only 
in embryo. 

As we proceed with our analysis of the medium, form, and content 
of the art of literature, the sEmilarides and dissimilarities between 
the use of vvords for artistic expression and their various non-artisde 
uses will become increasingly apparent* It la, of course, quite im¬ 
possible to draw an absolute line of detnarkadoD betw^een strictly 
literary prose and eloquent historical or philosophical prose— 
literaiy' biography and the reflective essay arc authentic mediating 
genres—or, at their farther boundaries, betiveen historical prose of 
the more factual type and scientific description, or between rigorous 
philosophical analysis and scientific analysis. Yet, despite this im¬ 
perceptible shading off of one generic use of words into another, 
these uses do, in their most cliaracteristic form, differ in significant 
ways. For in each case the specialist transforms the language of the 
common man into a more or less specialized ^'language" which is 
better adapted to his own pardcular needs. Let us examine the 
cssendal nature of words, i*e., the primary raw material of both the 
non-litcrary writer and the literary artist, and sec how writers 
transform this raw material into primary media for scientific, his¬ 
torical, philosophical, and ardsde expression. 

2. The primary raw makrial oj liferalure 

(a) Signs, ^Tnbois, ami wonis^ A word is a sound, or visible mark, 
wnth an ideational meaning, and is therefore esseniia/iy symbolic in 
character* But it is a distinctive type of symbol, for not all symbols 
arc verbal. Symbols, in turn, are signs of a special type, for there arc 
signs which cannot accurately be described as symbols* 
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Anything may function as a “sign” if it is so related to something 
else that the acute observer is enabled to pass in thought from it to 
that to which it stands in the specified relation. Natural phenomena, 
for example, function as signs in being related to one another as 
cause and effect, condition and conditioned, for this relation, once 
it is perceived, makes possible the prophetic anticipation of future 
events and the discovery of causes and conditions previously un¬ 
known. Thus, even to the layman, black clouds signify the likelihood 
of rain, and a poor harvest is the sign of spring drought or some other 
cause. The scientist is more expert than the layman in reading the 
sign-language of nature. With the aid of scientific instruments, ex¬ 
periment, and mathematical calculation, he can interpret familiar 
natural events with greater precision and discover causes and con¬ 
ditions hidden from the layman’s view. But however experdy or in- 
experUy nature is observed and interpreted, natural phenomena 
only become signs as the result of human interpretadon. In and of 
themselves, they are merely particular entides or occurrences stand¬ 
ing in various spatio-temfjoral and dynamic relations to one another. 
They acquire significance as signs only for a mirui which has discovered 
their natural order. 

“Symbols,” in turn, are signs which arc entirely the product of 
human contrivance. In pure symbolism the relation of symbol and 
meaning symbolized is wholly arbitrary. It has no basis in nature 
or in logic; the meaning of a pure symbol is arbitrarily attached to 
it by individual fiat or social convention. Most w'ords arc pure 
symbols in this sense. Save in the case of onomatopoeia, the idea¬ 
tional meaning of verbal sounds has no natural basis, and it cannot 
be ascertained by logical inference save within a wider linguistic 
context. The meaning of verbal symbols and linguisdc conventions 
must therefore simply be accepted as arbitrary facts. 

There arc, of course, many types of non-verbal symbols. Flags 
may symbolize nationality; a bent arrow along a highway sym¬ 
bolizes a curve in the road; the Cross and Crescent symbolize the 
Christian and Mohammedan faiths. Words are only one type of 
symbol, as symbols arc only one typ>c of sign. 

Symbols, both verbal and non-verbal, differ in complexity and 
purity. A flag is a relatively simple syrnlx)!; the Lord’s Supper is a 
highly complex symbol, commemorative in the Protestant tradition, 
sacramental in the Catholic. Arabic numerals are pure symbols 
since they arc neither imitative nor dircedy expressive, whereas 
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words like “buzz,” “thump ” and “cuckoo” are imitadve in re¬ 
sembling the sounds of the objects or processes symbolized, and 
ejacuiadons are immediately expressive s>Tnbols whose meaning is 
often intelligible to foreigners. Symbols differ also in origin. Some 
are established by JiaL Flags and matlicmatical sym^Is usually 
of this tvpe, and scientific terms arc often deliberately coined. Most 
words, in contrast, have an obscure social origin. But whatever 
their origin, all symbols arc marL-made, and, as such, arbi^ary. 
They cannot, therefore, function as symbols unless their meaning is 
established with sufheient precision to allow of translation or 
from sign to meaning signified. Symbob can scrv'C as mtelhgible 
records for the solitary individual only if he remembers die meanings 
which he has assigned to the symbols he has used j and they can be 
vehicles for inter-personal communication only if communicator 
and communicant can agree, by special arrangement or by par¬ 
ticipation in a common heritage, on the meanings of the symbols to 

be employed. u t 

A verbal language, accordingly, is a system of auditory ^™>oIs 

(often with a visual equivalent) which have arbitrary mdividim 
meanings and which can be made to generate new meanings by 
being combined sy ntactically. As a sensuous phenomenon, a word is 
an audible sound and a visible mark on paper or on some other 
physical surface. As such, it has its own auditory and \isual qualities 
and its own linguistic history. But as symbob, these sounds and 
marks possess a meaning by virtue of w'hich they point them¬ 

selves to some aspect of man^s inner or outer experience. Tins mean¬ 
ing even in the case of a single word, is itself complex. The real unit 
of language is of course not the single w^ord but the phr^ or sen¬ 
tence. But we will do well to start by distinguishing the chief generic 

meanings of the individual word. - u ^ 

(b) Thta typ^s qf meaning. The three types of meaning here 

in question may be endded “conceptual,” "imagistic,” and emo- 
tive-conativc.” ^ 

* CWncse JUid Ejypuan Ideogrami iwvf a repfwcmalioiHa baii. picturing in Mtn- 
plified form lome Mpect of ihc object or acavicy ^mbolixed. manna- 

< Ttw icrtti “mewi.*'' i. her. uKd broadly ini m . «mcwh.i -Mncr 

ID liinify whntrvw . word (or combinndDD o( word.) nroiuo m ill* nuod, irr=p«ove 
rtf the nature of what U thus aroiiied. Thus a word* hy vinuc oT lU nmccptual mean¬ 
ing " rt/tFS 111 to one or rooiu WUMr/at* tbal arc pMic lo human ^ 

it* mraning*-' Lt more » mental 

aecawrUy to c«:h individual, bvi which may aonc the kas cWy resemble om 
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All words except proper names and their equivalents have, in 
the first place, one or more conceptual meanings which the dic¬ 
tionary attempts to define. Proper names and demonstratives must 
be excepted, since they refer us to particular individuals. But all 
other words have a more or less well established universal meaning, 
s*^ify a class of individuals or a qualifying attribute 
which is or might be e.xcmplified in two or more particular in- 
st^ces.* Thus, ‘Fido** and “Henry James’* are propicr names sig¬ 
nifying particular individuals,’whereas “dog** and “man,” “brown** 
and “angry,** are terms signifying of individuals or qualifying 
attributes which do or might characterize many different individuals. 
I shall follow a convenient philosophical usage and entitle these 
more or less common characteristics “universal.**» Since universals 
can be apprehended in abstraction by means of conceptual an- 
^ysis and definition, and since all common names must necessarily 
have an essential meaning of this type, I have entitled it the w'ord*s 
core of conceptual meaning. 

Secondly, many common names tend to arouse or suggest sen¬ 
suous images. These may be relatively clear-cut and specific, or 
they may be hazy and confused. They may also be visual, auditory, 
olfactory, tactile, thermal, or kinaesthetic, or a combination of these! 
Words themselves differ greaUy in imagistic association. The mean- 
mg of some is so predominanUy abstract (e.g., “contradiedon** and 
whole ) as to be hostile to associated images; others (e.g., “dog** 
and “table**) strongly tend to conjure up images in the mind; still 
others, such as the names of specific colors, sounds, and other sen¬ 
suous qualifies, refer so directly to specific sensations or perceptions 
that It is almost impiossible to distinguish their imagistic from their 
conceptual meanings. 

another in two or more minds. By virtue of its **emotive«conative meaning," it tvokts 
^aciemuc aUitud,, which, agiun, « f^raU but potentially simiJar. 

™ *®otivc-conativc states differ &om one another radically, and 

they differ also a. regard, the relation in which they rtand to the word. I have found it 

convement to designate all three types of verbal effect as "verbal meaning." 

Articles (“a.” "an.” and "the”) and such tvords as "any," "all." and “some" have 
a meaning which requires the special consideration given them in logic but which need 
not concern us here. 

» That the same proper name is applied to different individuals is again irrelevant to 
the present argument. 

• The use of this term need not imply any particular philoKiphical interpretation of 
the ontological sutus of universals. Cf.. below, pp. 24^. 
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Thirdly, many words come to acquire more or less powerful 
emotive and conative overtones^ and tend to arouse in us more or 
less specific emotions, feelings, and desires. Political terms, such as 
“democracy/"^ ‘Tascism," and ^^communism,” arc today heavily 
weighted with such dynamic overtones, and words like “justice,” 
“father,” and “Jove” are always prone to arouse in men a variety 
of emotions and attitudes whose nature depends on the context in 
which they are used* 

Of these three types of meaning, the core of conceptual meaning 
changes least from generation to gcncralJon and enjoys the greatest 
degree of social objecrivity. Imagisdc associations vary not only 
from individual to individual but even for one and die same con- 
scious agent, since new experiences arc always storing the mind with 
new images or forcing the revision or abandonment of older images. 
The emotions and conative atdtudes aroused by words (and all 
words can acquire this power if rightly used) arc also subject to 
change, the same word provoking anger or rcsignadon, joy or sor¬ 
row, depending on the circumstances of its use. But even the con¬ 
ceptual meaning of a word may change with social usage; it may be 
affected by the specific context in which it h used; and it may be 
interpreted difiercntly even by men with a simdar cultural back¬ 
ground* Hence the difficulty which wc all experience in trying to 
cominuiiicate our ideas to one another verbally* 

Words could not be used at all as communicatory symbols if they 
did not possess their core of conceptual meaning* They owe their 
amazing adaptability to the fact that every common name signifies 
not a concrete individual object but a universal trait or quality. 
One way of describing the world of our inner and outer cxpierience 
is to say that it consists of individual objects and events uhich 
manifest universal shared (actually or potentially) w iih other in¬ 
dividuals. A language can be used effectively in the description and 
analpis of these individual objects and events, each of svhich is 
unique, only in proportion as the words which constitute its vo¬ 
cabulary signify these universal traits and the recurrent relations in 
which they stand to one another. A word whose only meaning was a 
specific concrete image would be almost useless as a vehicle of com¬ 
munication. To attempt to rely exclusively on words of this type 
would be like trying to conduct a conversation by using nothing but 
proper names. Were the w-ord “dog,” for instance, to signify merely 
a specific image or a particular dog, all disciuision of dogs in general 
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would be impossible. But since the words “dog,** “brown,** “my,** 
and “is** all posses a core of conceptual meaning by virtue*of which 
they refer to universal traits and relations, w'e can so combine 
these words as to describe with reasonable accuracy a particular 
fact such as that “my dc^ is brown.** Thus, universal reference is, in 
language, the basic condition of the applicability of words to specific 
instances. If words lacked these universal meanings all conceptual 
abstractions and all reasoning would also be impossible. TTie con¬ 
ceptual^ core of meaning which common names possess is the 
linguistic basis of science, philosophy, history, and related dis¬ 
ciplines. 

But this need not affect the impiortance of imagistic associations. 
For images are the echoes or reflections, now simple and now the 
product of combination and fusion, now clear and now obscure, of 
our first-hand perceptual contacts with the outer world. Conceptual 
an^ysis breaks up this world of spatio-temporal objects into its 
universal ingredients and leads to their apprehension in isolation. 
The reproductive imagination, in contrast, revives in memor)' our 
immediate, coeixuve sense-perceptions of the concrete objects them¬ 
selves in ^1 their concrete individuality. Hence words which arouse 
sensuous images in our minds bring us back to physical reality itself 
with unrivalled directness and immediacy. 

Fin^y, our emodons and feelings, desires and volitions arc the 
subjeclue condidon of all normadve apprehension and appraisal. 
Certain professional and lay philosophers defend the subjectivity of 
values on the ground that the values which most men regard as 
objective are actually the hypostadzed projecdons of their own de¬ 
sires, feelings, and emotions. I should be prepared to argue that this 
subjecdvistic interpretation of values is neither coercive nor reason¬ 
able, though its falsity cannot be absolutely demonstrated. Yet, even 
if we grant that beauty, goodness, and holiness have at least some 
kind of objective status, it is clear that, were we incapable of emo¬ 
tional and conative response, we could never discover or appraise 
them. Just as our innate capacity for reasoning and our instinctive 
cunosity subjecuvely condidon our apprehension of truth, so too 
do our instinedve tendency to like and dislike and our innate 
ability to experience emodon subjectively condition all our evalua¬ 
tions. And it is because many words suggest preferences and emo¬ 
tional states that they m such essential instruments for the preserva- 
lion and communication of normative judgments. 
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(c) em^g^nl mramrigs^ So far I have considered only the 
referential meanings of words taken in isoiation. The primary raw 
material of every verbal language includes^ in addition, the meanings 
which may emerge from their grammatical and syntactical combina¬ 
tion. Every verbal language has a grammar and syntax in obedience 
to which words may be combined into larger linguistic units. These 
relationships are the linguistic equivalent of the basic relationships 
of pitch in music, mechanical relationships in architecture, etc- 
Obedience to them is a necessary (though not a sufficient) condition 
of linguistic intelligibility. Words may be combined in conformity 
to these linguistic conditions so as to express meanings which cannot 
be expressed by individual words alone. This fact is of the utmost 
importance for the understanding of literary meaning. 

I have said that the conceptual, imagistic, and emotivc-cqnative 
meanings of a single word are aJwa^'S more or less indeterminate* 
But as soon as a word is meaningfully combined with other words 
the meanings which it and they are meant to carry arc more clearly 
specified* These individual meanings, now become precise, may 
also be combined to express new and complex meanings with 
notable exactness* No better instance could be adduced of an or¬ 
ganic relationship, in which the whole is more than the sum of its 
parts and is yet conditioned by them, w^hile they, in turn, are sig¬ 
nificantly determined by participation in the whole. This applies to 
each of the three types of meaning irvhich I have described* The con¬ 
ceptual core, the associated images, and the emotive-conative over¬ 
tones of individual words can all acquire greater precision in a mean¬ 
ingful context, and words can, by skillful combination, be made to 
convey new concepts, fresh images, and novel emotive-conative 
states devoid of ambiguity.* 

(d) FfrW toTialitj, One additional characteristic of w'ords as the 
raw material of literature must be mentioned. This is their tonal 
character. Words as uttered, whether vocally or sub-vocally, and 
whether singly or in combination, are sensuous pattcriis of sound 
whose timbre, pitch, intensity, and duration constitute, in conjunc¬ 
tion with intervening pauses, the basis of metrical and non-meirical 
rhythm and make possible that ^‘musical quality*’ of the spoken 
w'ord which is so essential to all genuine literary excellence* It is to 
be noted that, even in common speech, this factor contributes in two 

* Cf. VV. EmpfOEL, T^p*s »/ (Lomloii; ChaUD, 1930]!, 5or au acdkut 

diBCiuxLfiD of Uiii poini. 
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ways to inter-subjcctive communication: first, as direcUy expressive 
of emotive and conative meting (as in ejaculations of joy, anger, or 
pain); and secondly, by clarifying the symbolic meaning of the words. 
Words spoken in a monotone without inflection or cadence arc 
much harder to understand than words sp>okcn rhythmically, with 
suitable variations of pitch, etc. 

(c) Primary and secondary* symbolism. The primary raw material 
of literature, then, as of the non-litcrary verbal disciplines, is es~ 
smtially symbolic, since a word is an auditory sound or visual mark 
signifying an arbitrarily assigned meaning. This symbolism is so 
basic to the very nature of language that it merits the designation 
prim^ ” The art of literature may therefore be said 

to ^ symbohe in the same sense in which music, the pure dance, 
and a^tecturc have ^n referred to as ‘‘abstract,” and the arts 
of sculpture and painting as “representational.” ITiis “primary” 
symbolic may be distinguished from “secondary** symbolism 
by defii^g the latter as an additional symbolic meaning which may 
be attached to the objects or ideas rcfercntially specified through the 
primary symibolism of words. Words which arc not onomato- 
poeuc arc pure primary symboU. But when they arc so combined as 
to generate referential meanings to which symbolic meaning 
IS attached, this nru; meaning is symbolic in the “secondary** sense 
Thus, the pnmary' symbolic meaning of the word “cross** is. 
roughly its dictionary meaning. But the cross has itself come to be 
accept^ as the sy^l^l of Christianity. This symbolic meaning is 
secondary. Siinil^ly, the symbolism in the poems of Yeats is a 
swondary symbohsm. The primary raw material in each of the 
other in sh^ ronfrast to that of literature, is essentiaUy 
s^bohe, I.C., devoid of primary symbolism. But compositions in 
these ^ can acquire, both in part and in whole, a secondary 
symbolic meaning stnedy comparable to that which characterize 
ce^n hter^ composidons. In short, primary symbolism (as here 
defeed) IS b^c, but only in the art of literature; secondary sym¬ 
bolism is anciUary, but permits of use in any of the arts. 

3. The rum-ltterary and literary primary linguistic media 

Verbal may be classiHed in two ways, only one of 

which marks the distmction between the primary raw material and 
the primary medium. They can be classified, on the one hand ac- 
cordmg to race, nationality, period, and the like (e.g., into Greek 
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and Latin; Anglo-Saxon, Elizabethan English, and modem English; 
English dialects in various localities, etc.). Each of these languages is 
a more or less flexible and precise vehicle for inter-subjective com- 
municadon, and each permits, at least in theory, of more specialized 
nse; but none is in itself a specialized verbal medium in the stricter 
sense in which the *‘languages" of science and philosophy, history, 
and the art of literature arc specialized. These specialized '‘lan¬ 
guages” use one of the "cultural” languages as dieir primary raw 
material and, by judicious selection, addition, and disdnerive em¬ 
ployment, transform it into a vehicle uniquely adapted to a highly 
specialized use. 

1 have already indicated the general ways m which the natural 
scientist, the philosopher, and the historian exploit the language 
of the common man. Each makes a distinctive use of those aspects 
of his native tongue which serve his special expressive purposes. 
The creative \sTiter^s use of language is equally distinctive. He too 
transforms his mother tongue, as his primary raw materia], into 
a flexible primary' artistic mediun] by recognizing and exploiting its 
expressive potentialities. 

This transformation takes place during the actual process of literary 
composition. No rules can be laid dow'n to determine what words, 
phrases, or syntactical constructions have potential literary value; 
it must be left to the writer to sense what is appropriate and expres¬ 
sive in a specific literary context, and what is not. One mark of the 
literary artist is a complete mastery of language, i.e., the ability to 
transform the verbal raw material at his dispo&aJ into a powerful 
primary medium for literary expression. This "sense of language” is 
partly an innate gift, pardy the product of study and cultivation. 
Three devices constantly employed by the literary artist to achieve 
his expressive ends make clear some of the literary potentialities of 
words and the ways in which these potentialities can be exploited. 

(a) The metsphoTieni dimmsim. The first and most important of 
these devices is the literary use of ractaphor.^^ The creative writer 
must, for reasons already indicated, make use of the conceptual 
meaning of words and the possibility of expressing more complex 
concepts by combining words in an appropriate manner. He must 
also exploit their imagistic associations and, with their aid, create 

Cf, befow, pp. on the jdcntifK me of 

“ I atn parliniJarty indebted to ProC»»r A. E. ttindi for the roUowiDg interpnlation 
ot ibc ‘^metaphorical diineiisioi).*' 
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new images, the syTithetic products of his own imagination. But 
literature as a fine an is primarily concerned neither with abstract 
concepts (whether simple or complex) nor with concrete images 
(whether original or reproductive) merely for their own sake. Its 
outstanding characteristic is its use of concepts and images in meta¬ 
phorical relation. 

A metaphor may be defined narrowly as the “application of [a] 
name or descriptive term to an object to which it is not literally 
applicable,”** as, for example, in “a glaring error” or “a marble 
brow.” Errors do not literally glare, and human foreheads arc not 
actually of marble. But as here used, these adjectives perform the 
impiortant function of emphasizing certain distinguishing character¬ 
istics of the object named by analogical reference to other objects 
in which these qualities are unmistakably and vividly present. An 
obvious error obtrudes itself upon us like a blinding or glaring light. 
A brow, like marble, may be cool and white. These metaphors 
bring home to us, with imaginative pxiwcr and great economy of 
means, what is prosaically asserted when an error is merely said to be 
very obvious and a forehead to be white, cool, or smooth. 

In every metaphor tw’o ideas are related in such a way as to 
illumine and vitalize one another. The metaphorical relation is 
csKnti^ly one of re\'ealing analogical comparison. Analogy is of 
prime importance in every universe of discourse, in mathematics 
and science, philosophy and history, as well as in literature.** But 
in literature it takes a special form, for it almost invariably involves 
a juxtaposiuon of ideas one of which is more general, the other, 
more particular. In the phrase, “a glaring error,” for example, 
error is more general and abstract, “glaring,” more imagistic and 
concrete, in a marble brow,” “marble” (here meaning marble- 
like) is more abstract and general than “brow .” 

A metaphor in this narrow'cr sense is the simplest and clearest 
example of the literary relation of the more general to the more 
particular. But the same relation obtains within still narrower limits 
on the one hand, and on a much larger scale on the other. 

Most words in such languages as English, French, or German 
have themselves undergone a change not only in form but in mean¬ 
ing. This change in meaning is frequendy in the direcdon of a 
greater generality (and often looseness). “Limbo,” for cxcimple, 

W CmctM Oxjmi Dictionary (Oxford: The CUrendon Pna^ 1934). 

“ Cf. Scott Buchanan. Poetry arrd MatJumaticj (New York: John Day, 1929). 
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meant in the Middle Ages a region on the border of hell where pre- 
Christian men of virtue and unbaptized infants were confined, while 
today it signifies a condition of neglect or oblivion.But die change 
of meaning may also be from the more general to the more particular. 
Thus, curry'* originally meant (0,F* cmTetr) to prepare, and has 
come to signify (in one of its modem uses) the process of rubbing 
down or dressing a horse. When words are so u^ as to bring out 
one of these et>Tr[ologicaJ meanings, a metaphorical relation is estab¬ 
lished betw^cen the older and the contempiorary meaning, with the 
result that the word itself, as well as the words with which it is com¬ 
bined in the context, takes ori new life and significajicc. Note, for 
example, the use of the w^ords “oblivion” and “gross’* in Hamlet's 
soliloquy (IV, iv): 

Now, whe'r it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

and 

, , , Examples gross as earth cjthort me, 

^‘Oblivion” is here used not in the more common sense of “being 
forgotten" but in the older sense of “being oblivious to," i.c,, of 
not thinking, like a beast. This older meaning is clearly indicated by 
the context; “oblivion" is contrasted with “thinking tcto precisely.” 
Similarly, “gross” is used primarily m its older sense of “large” or 
“big” (F. gfoSt grosse), not in the later sense of “coarse*” 

A metaphor may, on the other hand, be expanded into a simile 
'Cc*g*, “as punctual as a star”), where the comparison is usually 
marked by the words “as” or “like/* And similes, in turn, can be 
developed into parables or fables, and, finally, into allegories in 
which abstract ideas of great complexity arc set in analogical rela¬ 
tion to images of comparable complexity, as for example in Fiigrim’s 
ProgrtsSf The Divine Comedy^ The Faery and Tilt Hind and the 

Panther, 

In literature, analogical comparison: Is most often made between 
concrete images and abstract concepts. “A glaring error*’ is a 
metaphor of this type, and so is the simile: “Life [an abstract con¬ 
cept], like [marking the comparison] a dome of many-coloured glass 

** Gf. "depend'*—A utij /rtfw; "egrrsiem**'—/fam iV htrdi —am 

#aF/;r *'lhriu ."—ta iait Of dfitt';**itoixt'—fanhtai, Cf* J. Gprcfiidrugli and G* L. 
Kittrcdgc* WordianUhtir Wajfs in j&jjitijA Spitick (New Yoflt: The Macmillan Ccxmpan}^, 
1922), Chap. u. 
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[a concrete image], stains the white radiance of eternity [meta¬ 
phoric^ development of the comparison].” Here the literary image 
is explicit and somewhat developed; in a simple metaphor it is un¬ 
developed and merely suggested. But it is also possible to bring 
together with metaphorical effect two images, as in “the wine-dark 
sea, bhnd mouths, or in Wordsworth’s comparison of the danc¬ 
ing daffodils with the “stars that shine and twinkle on the Milky 
Way. Or, alternatively, tw'o concepts may be metaphorically re¬ 
lated, as in “cold sin” (in George Herbert’s Decay)^ a “crowd of 
cares” (in his Misery)^ or, with the aid of imagery, in: 

O loose this frame, this knot of man untie. 

That my free soul may use her wing, 

Which now is pinioned with mortality^ 

As an entangled, hamjDcred thing.** 

In short, the means by which the metaphorical relationship ran be 
established are very varied. But what is important in each case is 
that, in one way or another, one of the terms compared be more 
abstract and general, the other more concrete, restricted, and par¬ 
ticular. Whenever this relationship is set up in the medium of words 
it may, for convenience, be entitled a “metaphorical relation.” 

It docs not follow, of course, that all metaphorical comparisons 
possess literary quality or value. They do so, as we shall see,** only 
in propiortion as they succeed in heightening our sense of reality 
by endowing abstract concepts (or their equivalent) with life 
through concrete application, and by giving concrete images (or 
their equivalent) significance through conceptual interpretation. 
From the strictly literary point of view, pure concepts are cold and 
dead in their abstract aloofness from the concrete world of man’s 
cxpicricncc; and from any point of view, sheer particularity, whether 
perceptual or imagistic, is blind and meaningless. It is only through 
meaningful application of the abstract to the concrete, and through 
mterpretation of the concrete in terms of the more abstract, that 
interest can be aroused and the imagination stimulated into fruit¬ 
ful activity. To accomplish this it is not enough merely to bring 
more and less general ideas into juxtaposition. They must be so 
elected and combined as to fructify one another, each preserving 
its essential character while taking on new significance through lit- 

*• Gcorige Herbert, Homt. My italics. 

*• Cf., below. Chap, xxn, J4,d. 
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crary fusion. Only thus can that dynamic tension be created which 
constitutes the very essence of literary quality.*^ 

This quality is, of course, the product of literary form; it docs not 
exist in the primary literary medium as such. Yet it is the character 
of words, taken individually and in combination, which conditions 
the very possibility of the literary metaphor in its various forms. The 
author who achieves literary vitality by invoking the metaphorical 
dimension is, in effect, exploiting the literary potentialities of words 
and using them not as mere raw material but as a primary linguistic 
medium for literary expression. 

(b) Emotive-conatiu overtorus. The competent literary artist also 
exploits the emotional and conadve overtones of words, and, in so 
doing, again transforms his verbal raw material into an artistic 
medium. Here the problem arises as to how he can succeed in con¬ 
trolling these overtones and c.xprcss the precise emotions and at¬ 
titudes which he wishes to express, since the word tends, as we have 
seen, to ev'oke different emotions and attitudes in different men and 
in the same individual on different occasions. He can do so in several 
ways, and he is likely to use them all simultaneously. He has at his 
command, in the first place, such words as **gay,” ‘*p)cnsivc,’* and 
“sad** which refer the reader direedy to specific emotional states 
and moods. With these he can explicidy describe or suggest the 
emotions, moods, and feelings which he wishes to express. Note 
Milton’s use of words of this type in his descripdon of the nun in 
// Penseroso: 

Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure. 

Sober, steadfast, and demure. . . . 

For an example of a teries of luperb literary metaphon, tee Gaunt'i tpecch on 
England, in Riekaii II (II, i): 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle. 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradiae. 

This fortrcjt built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war. 

This happy breed of men. this little world. 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the o£5ce of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of leas happier lands,— 

This bleaed plot, this earth, thb realm, this England. . . . 
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Secondly, he can create images which tend to arouse the emotion or 
mood in question, as does Coleridge in Kubis Khan: 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 
or William Cowper in The Castawaj?: 

But 1 beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmM in deeper gulphs than he* 

Thirdly, he can make use of words and phrases which nonnally 
carry several different overtones only some of which are relevant to 
the theme. Here the context must determine which associations arc 
intended; hence, single lines, taken out of context, cannot be in¬ 
stanced by way of illustration. When these and other devices are 
skillfully used in conjunction, the ardst’s emotive intent becomes 
quite unambiguous* 

In The to cite a very familiar and simple illustration, 

Wordsworth wishes to express the joy and gaiety which may follow 
upon loneliness, and the feeling of pleasure which may accompany 
a pensive mood* The initial sense of loneliness is suggested by 
* "wander’d,” specifically referred to in "Toncly,” and metaphorically 
intensified by the image of “a cloud that floats on high o’er vales 
and hills.” The contrasting feeling of pleasure is suggesdvdy an¬ 
ticipated in the phrase "all at once,” indicadng a transition and a 
contrast. Then comes the image: 

* * * a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

This image will sufiicc of itself to arouse in all who are sensitive to 
nature a feeling of pleasurable delight. But some of the words used 
in painting the picture further specify a happy mood, e.g*, "danc¬ 
ing*” Others, c.g., "host,” "golden,” "fluttering,” and “b^cc^e,” 
might, in another context, express different emotions, but here the 
context leaves no doubt as to the eruotivc and affective states which 
they are meant to evoke. After the effect of this image has been 
intensified by further metaphorical allusions to the "twinkling 
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stars” and the “sparkling waves,” the dominant mood is expressly 
stated in: 

A poet could not bat be gay. 

In such a jocund company. . . . 

The poem concludes with a reflectjve comment, predominantly 
conceptual in character, on the value of memory, as illustrated by 
the poet’s recollection of this joyful scene in an idle or pensive 
moment. Wordsworth thus succeeds in making perfectly dear to us 
the emotional attitudes which he intended to express. Indeed, he 
expresses these attitudes far more precisely and vividly than is pos¬ 
sible in mere unimaginative prose. 

The artistic expressiveness of a poem is of course not a function 
of the individual words and phrases in isolation but of the poem as 
a whole; and its artistic quality is a direct function not of the primary 
medium as such, but of artistic form. Yet no poem could be expres¬ 
sive of emotive-conative states if the individual words and phrases 
employed lacked all emotive and conative associations. \%Tiat the 
poet docs is to exploit these associations by combining the right 
w^ords in the right way. 

(c) The souTid ^ the spoken tmrd. Finally, language is transformed 
into the primary artistic medium of literature through recognition 
and suitable exploitation of the sound of the spoken word. From the 
literary point of view, the sounds of w'ords are much more impor¬ 
tant than their visible marks. Good poetry and literary prose can be 
fully appreciated only if heard, at least by the inward ear.’* 

The rhythm of language may be defined as the measured flow of 
words in verse and prose. The ‘^measure” is, at the sensuous level, 
a function primarily of the tonic and secondary accents or pitch of 
svords (in the Germartic languages) or of the quantity or duration 
of syllables (in the Latin languages), though, ultimately, accent and 
quantity really imply one another. In metrical verse the time in¬ 
tervals are more regular than in prose and are felt to be basically 
equal. But the regular or irregular measured flow of sound in 
literature is not artistically autonomous, as it is in music. It is largely 
conditioned by the accepted pronunciation of words and by the 
meaning of the w'Ords and phrases used. Verse is characterized by 

'■* A Gnc pogc at manuscript or print is a (klight Id the cyc and hdpt ta clari^ aod 
enrich the literary quality of the words. But this effect u hardly comparable in literary 
figniScanec tp that of auditory rhythm and dmbre. 
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an arbitrarily adopted, more or less regular, auditory pattern* But 
this pattern must never be allowed seriously to distort the correct 
pronunciation of words or to destroy their meaning* It Is their 
meaningful pronunciation, rather, which gives the clue to the 
metrical pattern. Iambic pentameter, for instance, is a metrical 
form consisting of a line of five feet, each foot (the smallest metrical 
unit) consisting of an unaccented syllable followed by an accented 

one, thusi- - — —'— -^ — ”* Wlien such a line as Of 

Man's first disobedience, and the fruit” Is read aloud intelligently, 
the accents fall thus: Of Min's first disobedience, and the frfiit* The 
first and last accents are here detemained by the meaning, the 
third, by normal pronunciation. To read the line in slavish con* 
formity to the metrical form would involve serious distortion of 
meaning; Of Min's first dfsoWdience arid the frdit* Three of the 
four normal and meaningful accents, meanwhile, correspond with 
the accents of the abstract metrical form of iambic pentameter* In 
the next line four more metrical accents (the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth) are determined by pronunciation and meaning, and In the 
third line four more accents (the first, third, fourth, and fifth) re¬ 
ceive recognition. 

Of Mrin's first disobedience, and the frriit 
Of that forbidden tr£c, whose mdrtal tdste 
Brought d6ath into the wdrld, and dil our w6c. . * . 

Thus the metrical pattern is well established within the first three 
lines by a meaningful and unforced reading of the words* The 
meaning dictates certain accents (such as the accent on “first" in 
the opening line), certain unaccented words and sy llables (such as 
“and” in the firet line), and certain pauses (as after "disobedience” 
in the first line and after “world” in the tliird), which break into 
the strictly metrical pattern and save the lines from mechanical, 
uninspired conformity. (Compare: “My heart aches, and a drowsy 
numbness pains* * * *”) 

Most verse forms also make use of consonance, assonance, allitera¬ 
tion and Vhyme^® to intensify the meaning through direct musical 
expressiveness. Even literary prose can be musically expressive, 

” CoDfioaHiHze a identity of conic&adi sounds (e.g., ‘"The fflcUow jjukI flnlinj in tbe 
assonance* M vnwcl sounds *‘gricve. blecd^). AllEtcralinn U OOtOananc^ of 
first Kiiinds of accented lyllAbIcs. Rb^'inc u CQnJdnance plitu alDoiiancc, but without 
■Uiteradon at the be;£uiiung of rbyrning wnrdf. 
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though good prose, by definitioo* avoids the meter and rhyme of 
ver^e. In both prose and verse, auditory rhythm, determined by 
proper pronunciation and meaning, is thus essential to literar).’ 
style, and the direct musicai express!ven^ of words as sounded is 
an important factor in the production of literary quality. Here, as 
elsewhere, this quality is always the product of literary form, never 
merely of the primary medium as such. Yet its actu^ty is condi¬ 
tioned once again by the nature of words as the primary raw ma¬ 
terial of literature. In proportion as the musically expressive poten¬ 
tialities of this raw material are appreciated, the latter is transfonned 
into the artistic medium of the art of literature* 

4. The stemdary rim vtutends snd mdia ^ ike nmdkerary Ungtdsiic 
diiciplims and of the art oj Uteratme 

It remains to consider the secondary raw material of linguistic 
composition as such, and the various secondary media of the more 
specialized forms of writing* 

The generic secondary raw material available to the writer in¬ 
cludes all subjects which permit of linguistic treatment, i*e*, the 
whole range of man's ^'Inneri* and “outer'experience, and all the 
objects of inner and outer awareness. But, as has already been in¬ 
dicated, the natural scientist, the philosopher and historian, and the 
creative writer in the narrower sense, each approaches reality and 
human experience with a more or less specialized interest, and each 
selects from this enormously diverse and extensive subject-matter 
those objects and events and those pcn.'asive characteristics which 
arc immediately relevant to this interest. This selection normally 
takes place during the process of inquiry or act of literary composi¬ 
tion, and is, accordingly, implicit rather than explicit. ITie generic 
secondary raw material is transformed into a specific secondary me¬ 
dium or subject-matter while the task of specialized investigation or 
creative composition is in progress* But this must not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that the writer must always approach his generic 
subject-matter selectively. 

The distinctive secondary media of science, philosophy, and 
history have already been indicated. The scientist concerns himself 
with the structural characteristics of the ph>'sical world and of man 
as a psycho-physical organism* The philosopher is distinguished for 

Cf., below, pp, 247/. 
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breadth of interest and generality of interpretation. The historian’s 
primary interest is directed to the individuality of things in their 
temporal sequence. Each of these specialists, accordingly, adopts a 
distinctive approach to reality and human experience and selects 
a distinctive subject-matter for observ^ation and interpretation. 

The creative writer’s approach to reality is no less distinctive. He 
is primarily concerned to reveal with imaginative power the nature 
and import of every type of human experience and of the objects to 
these generic experiences. His sccondaiy' medium is, accordingly, 
much more extensive and varied than that of artists in the other 
primary media, for it includes the artistically relevant aspects of (i) 
physical objects and events, and their perceptual attributes, (ii) 
man’s social activities, (iii) his emotive-conative states, and (iv) 
the entire range of concepts and images in terms of which he reflects 
up>on his own inner experiences and upK>n his relation to his fellow- 
men, the world of nature, and Deity. His secondary medium thus 
includes every subject that permits of strictly literary (as opposed to 
merely verbal) treatment. 

Once again, no subject-matter, in and of itself, can endow a 
literary compxwition with artistic merit. Its literary jx)tentialitics 
must not only be recognized but realized through artistic organiza¬ 
tion and expressive interpretation. But such literary actualization 
would be impossible were there not available to the wxiter a variety 
of subjects of genuine human import. All that he can do is to make 
explicit in his owm primary media, via literary form, w'hat is implicit 
in the nature of things. Subject-matter and literary content must 
never be confused, but subject-matter does, none the less, essentially 
condition literary content. 


This concludes my analysis of the matter of art in general and 
of the primary and secondary raw materials and artistic media of 
the six major arts. The following synoptic definitions of the primary 
and secondary artistic media—definitions equally applicable to 
all the arts, major and minor, pure and mixed—^may be oflfered in 
summary of what has been accomplished. 

The primary artistic medium of any art may be said to consist 
of (i) “measurable” or determinable units, elements, or aspjccts of 
the primary raw material, (ii) which arc selected with an eye to 
their expressive px>tcntialitics and more or less systematically organ- 
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ized prior to, or coincidental with, artistic creation, and (iii) which 
thus constitute a ^^language"^* available to the artist for the artistic 
expression of his interpretation of his chosen subject-matter, (iv) 
This language must enjoy some degree of conventional acceptance 
if it is to serve as a vehicle of communicadon; (v) it determines in 
important w‘ays the distinctive character of the works of art created 
in it; (vi) but, In itself, it neither possesses nor guarantees ardstlc 
rocrit. 

The secondary artistic medium of any art consists of (i) those 
aspects of the generic subject-matter which permit of interpretative 
treatment in a specified primary medium, and which therefore 
possess potential artistic significance, (ii) These potentialities are 
recognized by the artist before or during the act of artistic creation, 
and {ill) are exploited by him through formal organization of his 
primary medium, (iv) This secondary artistic medium must permit 
of public exploration if its interpretation is to be intelligible to 
others; (v) it conditions the truth and significance of artbtic content 
in essenti^ ways; (vi) but, in itself, it possesses no actual artistic 
merit and must be sharply distinguished from expressed artistic 
content* 

These definitions, which anticipate certain distinctions pertaining 
primarily to artistic form and artistic content, will be clarified by 
the analysis of form and content in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE NATURE AND ANALYSIS OF ARTISTIC FORM 

I N my preliminary account^ of the chief categories of artistic 
analysis I defined the artistic form of a work of art as the artis¬ 
tically expressive organization of its matter or, more accurately, of 
the medium in which it has its being. I pointed out that all phe- 
nomcnai objects necessarily have some form or othcTj and that the 
artistic form of a work of art must therefore have certain special 
characteristics which serve to distinguish it from non-artistic forms* 
I also called attention to the fact that all form, whether posseting 
or lacking artistic quality, is in each particular instance unique, but 
that when various works of art are compared they are found to re¬ 
semble each other in various significant ways.= And, finally, 1 sug¬ 
gested that although the artistic form of a work of art is the pictiliar 
locus of its artistic quality, this form is not merely an end in itself but 
also, and essentially, a means, in fact the only means, whereby the 
artist can express himself and communicate his ideas to others. 
Part n win be devoted to a fuller exploration of these and other 
aspects of form in art* 

The distinctive form of a work of art is indeed an end in itself in 
the sense of being intrinsically satisfying. This is, no doubt, what the 
exponents^ of the doctrine of "significant form’* have primarily in 
mind when they insist that in painting, for example, the pattern of 
colors, lines, and shapes, considered h itstlj and without any refer¬ 
ence to representational subject-matter, possesses an artistic quality 
whose value is intrinsic* There b truth in their contention, for not 
only the creative artist himself but the sensitive artistic and literary 
critic and the enlightened lover of the find arts and literature delight 
in sheer aesthetic form or beauty for its own sake. Note with what 
deep interest and satisfaction we can explore the polyphonic inter- 

^ CHup. I. 

* I refer IQ ibc muque fianfii of « >vock of art u tti fonii, asd to the 

pancriu whkli work* of an mwy ihare u "Bcneric''' fonoj. 

• CT. Clive Bell and* lew najtowljF. Roger Fry; jiIsp D. W* Fnll't diKiudoEi c€ 
■^niriace te«urc" in hi* Atttfuiie yud£mtat (New York: ThooiHi Y. CStwoH. 1929) aod 
Antfutk Aiialjsii (New York: TbomM V. OowcU, 1936). 
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play of **voices” in musicj the rhythmic figures of a daixcc, the thrust 
and counter-thrust of architectural solids (Fig* 25), the harmonious 
balance of an abstract sculptural shape (Figs. 54, 96, 99), the es¬ 
sential rightness of a Line or a color in a pictorial abstraction (Figs. 
97, 96, 100), or the inner vitality and contextual appropriateness of 
a poetic metaphor. 

This satisfaction is partly a delight in mere technical skill. The 
more we know about the technique of any human activity, the better 
do we understand the problems, perennial yet ever new, which the 
creative artist has set himsdf to solve, and the better can we ap¬ 
preciate and appraise his technical achievement, Iti art, as in all 
fields of human endeavor, we cannot help admiring the mastery of 
a medium (where mastery means unforced control and the exploita¬ 
tion rather than the denial of the potentialities of the medium), the 
apt solution of a problem (where the solution exemplifies both 
economy of means and complete attainment of the end in view), 
and that creative originality which strikes a happy mean between 
sheer arbitrary novelty and sheer mechanical obedience to conven¬ 
tion or rule- Every type of human activity, whether mathematical 
or scientific, political or industrial, artistically expressive or aes¬ 
thetically formalistic, has its own. craft and its own technique, and 
in each, pride of craftsmanship is a sign of creative integrity and a 
promise of technical proficiency. 

Aesthetic form, however, is not the product of mere technical crafts¬ 
manship, for it exhibits a distinctive aesthetic quality. The aesthetic 
quality of achievement in fields of human endeavor diHcrs also from 
one activity to another. The conditions of aesthetic “rightness” can 
therefore never be defined adequately in the abstract, but only with 
explicit reference to the type of activity concerned, and, ultimately, 
in terms of a particular task and its specific context. And only the 
expert can competently detect and evaluate degrees of aesthetic 
excellence in any particular realm. Only the trained mathematician, 
for example, can sense the presence or absence of mathematicai 
“elegance.” 

The ascription of aesthetic quality to mathematical and other 
types of excellence is quite justifiable, since notable achievements 
in any medium may exhibit an aesthetic character* But this ascrip¬ 
tion must not be allowed to obscure the significant differences be¬ 
tween artistic and mere aesthetic quality* Artistic quality, as ex¬ 
emplified in bona jide works of art, has its mm essential nature which 
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reveals itself only to the artislkalij sensitive eye and car and can be 
appraised only with the aid of the miistkolly cultivated unaginauon. 
Only the ardsticaliy discerning, moreover, can sense tlie special 
problem which the ardst has set himself in any particular composi¬ 
tion (and aU compositions arc particular), and only they can ap¬ 
praise the degree of his success or failure in this specific composi¬ 
tion. Both specific and general artistic forms, then, have their own 
unique characterisdes, and it is our task to devise conceptual tools 
which w^ill facilitate their exploration. 

Artistic form differs from merely formal beauty in being not 
only a distinedve object of immediate and Intrinsic aesthetic 
sadsfaedon but, in addition, the artist's vehicle for self-expression 
and significant communicadon. Onc-sided preoccupation with the 
purely acsthedc character of artistic form is no less myopic than is 
Platons moralistic overemphasis on subject-matter in the earlier 
books of the R^pubUej or Tolstoy's similar emphasis in Whit h Art? 
The formalist and the moralist in art are both pardy correct in what 
they assert or wish to assert, but both tend to be short-sighted to the 
point of perv'crsity in what they ignore or repudiate. Genuine art is 
both aesthedcally satisfying and profoundly revealing. Art exists “for 
life's sake'* as well as "for art's s^c.^' Its form is both a self-sufficient 
end of aesthede response and also the means to the end of significant 
expression. 

In his Aisthiic^ * Croce is curiously mdifierent to many essential 
features of tlie artisdc rnedium and artistic form (though, as a cridc, 
he often does jusdee to die very aspects of art whose unimportance 
he so vigorously proclaims in his theorcdeal writings)^ but by hb 
eloquent insistence on the preeminent importance of expresdon in 
art he has put us all in his debt. A wholly inexpressive “work of art" 
is really a contradiction in terms. If it merely possesses a surface 
texture indicauve of aesthetically sensitive craftsmanship, it may 
sadsfy our interest in technical proficiency and giie us a certain 
aesthetic delight, but it can "mcaji” nothing to us. VVe cannot even 
classify such work as minor art, because the distinguishing charac- 
terisric of the minor arts is not lack of expressed content—at their 
best they arc rich in meaning. • All art worthy of the name is in some 
sense and to some degree expressive of something and possesses not 
only surface pattern but artistic content as well, ^'^ost formalists w'ih 

ficDedcitc AtiUutU^ tr+ D, Aimli« (Londont XfACmillao, 190$]. 

* Cf-, ^wvc. Chap. 1, |i. 
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probably admit this, since their real hiU noire is artistically misused 
subject-matter rather than artistic content as such. The very phrase 
“significant form” suggests that the form which they value is not 
merely aesthetically satisfying in itself but “signifies” or expresses 
something beyond itself. 

I shall devote Part III to an analysis of artistic content. The ex¬ 
pressiveness of ardstic form has been insisted up>on here only because 
we must condnually remind ourselves that the aspects of art which 
we arc considering seriatim have no ardsde being in isoladon from 
one another. The uldmate fact in all aesthede theory is the com¬ 
pleted work of art in all its concreteness and organic unity. To 
analyze it we must tear it apart and so do violence to its living 
structure, and such procedure is methodologically defensible since 
no altcmadvc presents itself. But to h>postati2c the factors thus 
isolated, or to consider the work of art as a mere aggregate of in¬ 
gredients and thus suggest that any ingredient, such as form or con¬ 
tent, may be cither present or absent without essendal ardsde gain 
or loss, is to commit the unpardonable sin in the study of art. 


Form in art can be analyzed in two ways. Attendon can be di¬ 
rected to the inner formal structure of a work of art, considered gc- 
ncrically, and the attempt can be made to discover the chief categories 
in terms of which this inner structure can most conveniendy and 
accurately be analyzed. Chapter VIII will be devoted to an analysis 
of these “structural ingredients.” But works of art can also profit¬ 
ably be compared with one another in the effort to discover the more 
important ways in which composidons in the same medium and in 
different media resemble and differ from one another in formal 
organizadon. Chapters IX to XI will be concerned with an analysis 
of these intra-medial and inter-medial aspects of ardsde form. 

This docs not mean, of course, that it is possible completely to 
explore the inner structure of a work of art without comparing it 
with other works in the same or in different media, or, altemadvely, 
to compare different wwks of art without analy-zing the inner struc¬ 
ture of each. These tw'o approaches arc striedy complementary; 
comparison reveals individual characteristics which were previously 
unnodeed, w'hilc intensive study of individual structure suggests new 
comparisons the institution of which may throw light on the formal 
potendalides and limitadons of the several ardsde media. 
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THE STRUCTURAL INGREDIENTS OF 
A WORK OF ART 



VERY work of art is a complex organism of artistic parts or 


units artistically related to one another. These units and rela¬ 


tions have a non-aesihetic basis which can be apprehended without 
aesthetic sensitivity and which can be described in non-acsthctic 
terms. Thus a musical phrase can be analyzed into successive sounds 
of differing pitch, and sounds, in turn, can be anal>'zed scientifically 
into air vibrations. A color “harmony” or “discord” can be “re¬ 
duced” to non-aesthctic color contrasts which can then be ex¬ 
pressed scientifically in terms of light waves. A poetic image or 
metaphor can be analyzed into its non-poetic ingr^ients, and the 
words which are used to create it can be examined in various non- 
aesthetic ways. We cannot, however, reverse this process, that is, 
start with non-artistic distinctions and argue from these to artistic 
units in artistic relation. Our approach, even in systematic and 
critical analysis, must be an arlbtic approach from the outset, for 
the boundaries of an artistic unit and the precise artistic relation of 
one unit to another can be made only by the artistically sensitive 
eye or ear and the artistically trained intellect operating in con¬ 
junction. 


7. “AZ-for” and **€lenuni^* 


The two main t>TX» of artistic units may be entided artistic 
“ideas” and artisdc “elements.” An artistic idea may be defined as 
a relatively self-contained, more or less complex, artisdc unit which, 
while standing in definite artisdc relation to the work of art as a 
whole, has artisdc quality and an artisdc individuality of its own. 
An artisdc element, in contrast, may be defined as an ardsdc unit 
which, takfn by itseif^ has no artisdc quality or individuality of its 
own, is in no sense ardsdcally self-contained, and derives its artisdc 
significance entirely from the ardsdc context in which it appears, 
but which, none the less, dircedy or indireedy, makes a definite 
artisdc contribudon to the work of w'hich it is a part. 
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The term “idea” is in many respects unfortunate because it lends 
itself to serious misinterpretation. It \s not intended to connote an 
idea in the mind, that is, a moment or state of consciousness private 
to a single individual (e.g., my present idea of anything). Nor docs 
it signify an idea in the more abstract logical sense of a concept 
which can be expressed in a conceptual medium and communicated 
through this medium by one individual to another (e.g., the concept 
of God, or of tree, or of sorrow).* Nor, finally, docs it refer to an Idea 
in the Platonic sense, that is, an hypostatized “universal” which 
again can be adequately comprehended only conceptually. An 
artistic “idea” is as concrete and as objective to sense and imagina¬ 
tion as is the w ork of art of which it is a part, and it is apprehensible 
only through imaginative artistic re-creation. Students of architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, and painting often refer to artistic ideas in their re¬ 
spective arts as “motifs.” I have refrained from using this term 
instead of the term “idea” only because “motiT’ has so specialized 
and limited a meaning in music and so general and indeterminate 
a meaning in some of the other arts. I have chosen “idea” pardy for 
lack of a better term, pardy because it is not infrequently used by 
artisdc and literary critics in c.xacdy the way in which I have here 
defined it. 

The term “element” also has certain irrelevant connotations 
(e.g., chemical and ph>'sical). These connotations can be excluded 
by using die qualifying adjective “artisdc” in contexts where the 
meaning might otherwise be ambiguous. 

Artistic ideas differ in inner complexity, in inner artisdc co¬ 
herence, and in the relations in which they stand to other artistic 
ideas and to the work of art as a whole. They also tend, as artistic 
units, to conform to one of two clearly distinguishable types which 
may, for convenience, be entided “unitary” and “repictidvc.” 

A “unitary” artistic idea may be defined as an idea which has its 
ardstic being in one and only one sensuous pattern. A “repedtive” 
artistic idea, in contrast, is an idea which exists or has its artistic 
being in two or more disdnguishable sensuous patterns. A reped- 
dve idea may be either “reiterative” or “developmental.” It is 
reiterative if the relevant sensuous pattern is repeated without 

* In literature an artistic idea nuiy be predominandy conceptual. Hegel was right 
in his insistence that literature tends Co pass over into other realms, religion and 
philosophy. This docs not. however, make it the “highest” of the arts, or any the less 
artistic. 
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variation, developmental if it is repeated with variations designed to 
express with progressively greater adequacy the full artistic import 
of the idea in question. The general nature of an artistic idea, and 
the distinctions between different kinds of ideas can be illustrated 
in terms of the several major arts. 

2. Unitary* and '*r<p^titipf** ideas in the major arts 

(a) Music. The simplest and most fundamental artistic “idea” in 
music is a musical “figure,** i.e., a pattern of tones (whether melodic, 
polyphonic, heurnonic, or a combination of these) which has its 
artistic being as a relatively self-contained tonal organization. A 
figure has been defined by Sir Hubert Parry* as “any short succes¬ 
sion of notes, cither as melody or a group of chords, which produces 
a single, complete and distinct impression. ... It is in fact the 
shortest complete idea [sic] in music, and in subdividing musical 
works into their constituent portions, as separate movements, sec¬ 
tions, periods, phrases, the units arc the figures, and any subdivision 
below them will leave only expressionless single notes, as unmeaning 
as the separate letters of a word.** So defined, a musical figure f)cr- 
fectly exemplifies, in the medium of music, the typ)C of artistic unit 
which I propose to call an artistic idea. 

It is difficult, however, to illustrate in Western* music the distinc¬ 
tion between “unitary'** and “ref>etitivc*’ ideas because most of 
its ideas arc repetitive rather than unitary. W'estem music is in very 
essence repetiuve, that is, the primary task of musical composition 
is to use every figure which is introduced by repeating it with suitable 
variations and transformations in other portions of the work. In a 
well-constructed fugue, for example, every figure, however slight, is 
woven into the composition in such a way as to appear again and 
again, in part or in whole, with or without variations. A fugue is 
therefore by definition wholly devoid of unitary ideas. Not all 
musical compositions arc constructed as tightly as a successful fugue, 

* Groc^t Dictionary oj Stusie and Miuieiaiu (Loodon: The Macmillan Company, 1935) 
in the article on “Figure.” Sir Hubert uaes the term “idea” exaedy as I am using it. 

* The musical processes dealt with here and in subsequent re f e r ences are those tbund 
chiefly in instrumental music of the Western world. Primitive and certain oriental 
peoples think musically in substantially the same way. But there is music, especially 
Hindu, Persian, and Gregorian, in which repeddvc patterns are the excepdon rather 
rhaf, the rule. Thae types, however, (or all their free “melismas,” do tend to repeat 
certain tocaes or to move within certain intervals which have the eflect of unifying the 
diverse ideas. 
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and in music of certain types, in program music, for example, it is 
possible to find rare instances of figures which might be described as 
unitary ideas. The descending octaves representing final judgment 
on Til Euicnspicgel, in Richard Strauss* tone poem, is a unitary 
idea, not used a second time. This figure is not part of the thematic 
material of the work and is not woven into its essential texture, but 
is introduced rather for contrast and for dramatic or “pictorial** 
effect. The more faulty a musical comp>osition, meanwhile, the more 
likely is it to contain figures which the composer has failed to employ 
effectively. Nothing distinguishes the competent from the incom¬ 
petent compKjser more clearly than the ability of the former (as con¬ 
trasted with the inability of the latter) to use the material contained 
in his figures in other portions of the composition. 

Repetitive ideas, then, abound in music; almost any musical 
figure exemplifies this type of artistic unit. Musical figures differ 
gready in length, complexity, and musical interest or fecundity. To 
serve successfully as a musical “subject** a figure must be “a phrase 
of melody, with or without harmony, of sufficient disdnetion to be 
regarded as a musical thought. . . . Each form [e.g., sonata, 
symphony, or suite) has had its own kinds of subjects suitable to its 
special method of development.** * A composer like Beethoven, an 
acknowledged master in the handling of musical subjects, was able 
to make the richest use of figures of only a few notes. Compare, for 
example, the opening of the C Minor Symphony; 



or of the Ninth: 



or the initial measures of the piano sonatas. Opus 31 1 No. 2 and No. 3. 
Bach*s figures arc normally somewhat longer than these of Bec- 

* H. C. CoUes in the Article on "Subject,” in Grto^s Dictionary Music and Musmans, 
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thovcn* In the first book of the Welf-T^ffnptrad Clavichord one of tho 
most famous figures in all music forms the basis of the first Preltidi: 



It is repeated twice, at difTerent tonal le\-ds, in every measure save 
the last tiA'Oj and reappears even in these last measures in an aiiered 
form. The genius of these composers shows itself in their ability not 
only to invent figures which lend themselves to musical treatment 
but to realize the musical potentialities of a figure and to exploit 
(i.e,, make the fullest use of) these potentialities with imaginative 


A repetitive idea, I have said, is one which has its artistic being 
in two or more sensuous patterns. A musical subject is a perfect case 
in point. Acasti&jed it exists only in the sum of its various manifesta¬ 
tions or forms. We may, in critical analysis, refer to the first state¬ 
ment of a subject, i.e., to the initial figure, as the subject; but vs^ere 
the figure in question not subjected to treatment in what follows it 
w'ould not be a musical subject at alL A musical figure ij musically 
what it does; it becomes a subject only when put to use, and k exists 
as a subject only in its several appearances taken in conjunction 
with, and in relation to, the composition as a vs^hole. 

It is also dear that a “repetitive” figure in music may be cither 
“reiterative,” i.e*, literally repetitive vvlthout variation, or cbe "de¬ 
velopmental/* i.c., repetitive with significant variation. A figure 
may be, and often is, repeated without any variation whatsoever. 
More frequendy, however, it is repeated at different tonal JeveU 
and with many kinds of variation, A somewhat longer figure nray, 
for example, be broken up into subordinate figures which arc treated 
severally, or two figures which are introduced as distinct musical 
units may be combined and developed in conjunction* There is no 
end to the variety of treatment to which musical figures can be 
subjected, and the generic term “reperidve” is intended to cover all 
types of repetition, how ever Literal and however varied,* 

* Fes' further iUtutraiiofl of *'rtpeijijvc” Ideas In music tljc rtadcr may be referred to 
the fugues of J. S. Bach'* WtU-Tejnptrtd Oatriehfrd, tbc donges of hii MajJtr Saitt 
S). and the Cnaijixus from ihc B Minor .\faSS. The literature of ilniiiic as a wtwjlf abcwindj. 
in iiluitrattatu. Only dedamiitioiw* songi, rhapsodic improvisatifttit ajjd ceruio forms 
of chant Or Gregorian soiig arc cacutttuted olhcrwiac* 
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Some of the other arts, and notably tlie plastic artSj concainj as 
we shall presently discover, many examples of unitar>' ideas. The 
fact that such ideas can occur in well-knit compositions lo these arts, 
but are hardly to be found in music, pjoints emphatically to an im¬ 
portant characteristic of music which distinguishes it sharply from 
the other arts. Music Is in essence more repetidve than any of the 
other arts. Ihc reason for this is not far to seek. Unlike the plastic 
arts, music is a temporal art. The unit^' of a musical composition 
can be apprehended, therefore, only with the aid of memory, fn 
looking at a statue or a picture w^e have tlic whole composition 
before our eyes from Brst to last, and the exterior or interior of a 
building cao \k surveyed inore or less at a glance. We can therefore 
apprehend with comparative ease the organic relation in which 
ideas stand to one another and to the composition as a whole, fn 
music, on the other hand, we would be lost without repetition. A 
musical idea must be introduced again and again to make its im^ 
press upon our memory and to establish its contribution to the 
cornposition as a whole. This is also true of the dance and literature 
which, like music, are temporal arts. But the necessity for repciidon 
is greater in music than in the dance because it is so “disembodied,*’ 
whereas the medium of the dance is the human body, itself a visible 
unit, indulging in expressive mowments whose artisdc rcladons to 
one another are more easily apprehended without the aid of repeti¬ 
tion. The purer, i,e,, the less pantomimic, the dance becomes, how¬ 
ever, the more ^vill it manifest a tendency to repedtion with varia¬ 
tions analogous to musical repetition. Even literature is given to 
repetition with variation, but die symbolic character of language, 
and the resultant use of concepts and images in this art, makes 
possible a much richer use of unitary ideas than is possible in'music. ^ 
(b) TAf In the dance any pattern of movement or rest 

w hich possesses rome measure of inner artistic structure, w hich has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, and which, though not repeated, 
IS m itself artistically expressive, is a unitary artistic idea, A rcitera- 

* The fact that good mime prov-a to be Blngularly devoid of tmitary ideaj iUiutr^lc] 
die analytical value oT Um: artistic cacegorie,. The* Categoriei. I mtat mpeat, are 
primarily designed to iUggest quadoM Vfhich may prohlably be iaked rcgardmg 
work of art in Iifty medium. The awwcn co these questions need not be affirmative lo 
be of value: a negative answer is just as revealing as an affirmauve cue. Thui the fact. 
eb’dTed by our queeuan regarding unitary idea*, that music doa not in genera: posses 
tuch ideas, k just m unportaui for artistic anal>^ as the fact that arebitecture. for 
example, aboundi in such idcaj. 
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tivc or developmental rhythmic patterD, on the other hand, is a 
repetitive idea if this repetition emphasizes or enriches the total 
artistic expressiveness of the idea so that the new ivhole is artisticaily 
more than any one of its unitary constituents. In the non-mimetic 
dance, for example, “action modes’^ such as “folding and unfold- 
ing/^ "rising and falling/’ “swinging and swaying,” exemplify (if 
artistically handled) genuine repetitive ideas or motifs. .\n <^cctive 
rendition of Mary Wiginan’s The Seven Deinces of Life‘s would provide 
more complicated examples of repicUtive ideas in the dance of the 
mimetic type, 

(c) Architecture. The distinction between unitary and repetitive 
ideas can easily be illustrated in the plastic arts, fn architecture a 
single column, an architecturally expressive doorw'ay or window, or 
even a complete facade whose architectural pattern is not repeated 
elsewhere on the building, is a unitary idea if, from the point of view 
of architccmral quality, it is relativety self-contained. The main en¬ 
trance of the Paia^izo del Griih in Rome (Fig, 37) is an elaborate, 
highly ornamented unitary idea, the entrance to the Polozzo Gtruud- 
Torlonia in Rome (Fig, 36), a much simpler unitary idea. The dome 
of 5^. Peteds (Fig, 64) is a unitary idea of unusual complexity and 
importance. A colonnade, a tier of identical Windows's, twin spires 
or towers, or the front and rear pediments of a Greek temple, arc 
reiterative ideas (Figs, 62, 36, 40, 51); contrasting spires (Fig* 3S) 
are a repetitive idea with variation, while an architectural pattern 
of openings which exemplify a dev'eiopment from the mom simple to 
the more complex, e.g., from plain windows to more ornate win¬ 
dows (Fig. 32), may be entitled a developmental architectural idea 
or motih 

Architecture also provides clear illustrations of the way in which 
unitary and repetitive Ideas may organically include one another. 
In the portico of the Pcfniheon in Rome (Fig. 60), for example, each 
of the eight Corinthian columns is, taken by itself a relatively simple 
unitary idea. The whole colonnade. Including the bays beevveen each 
column, constitutes a repetitive idea. This colonnade, in turn, is 
part of an unusually self-contained architectural unit—the portico 
as a whole—which stands in sharp stylistic contrast to the circular 
building to w^hich it is attached. This portico is, therefore, a com¬ 
plex unitary' idea. 

’ Cf. Mary W'igman. Du &ehm Taaef da Lrlmt fjcnai EugCD Diatcriclu, 1921). 
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To describe complicated and artistically important architectural 
units such as the dome of or the portico of the Punffi^on in 

Rome as unitary ideas suggests that even music might be said to 
have unitaiy^ ideas in this larger sense. A movement of a symphony 
may be even more sclf-cooLained than an architectural dome, for 
its distinguishing patrerns need not be repeated In any other move- 
mentSH It is therefore more of a unitary idea than a dome or a por¬ 
tico in architecture. The question arises, however, as to whether the 
artistic function of such a movement is really analogous to the 
artistic function of the dome or the portico of a building. This is a 
problem which I cannot pause to discuss, I w^ould merely note that 
analogical arguments from one art to another, or even from one 
composition to another in the same medium, are exceedingly 
dangerous. The absolute artistic requirement for some larger all- 
embracing unity in the composition as a whole is indubitable. 

work of art, as a single ^ Vork of art,” must p^osscss an essential 
unity of some type, or be open to the charge of grave artistic defect. 
But this unity can be achieved through the use of many different 
types of generic interrelation and an infinite variety nf specific 
artistic de\'ices. 

(d) Sadptun:^ Wfiicreas architecture is peculiarly rich in repetitive 
ideas (both reiterative and developmental), sculpture makes greater 
use of unitary ideas. The head and the torso of a single figure are 
necessarily unitary' ideas. Proof that these are artistic units is the 
fact that the survnving torso or head of a mutilated statue often 
possesses unquestionable artistic quality (Figs. 1 IS, 201). Heads and 
torsos may also, of course, be created as wholly self-contained works 
of art (Figs. 202, 256), As such, however, they are no longer mere 
“ideas.” The arms and legs of a single figure may, in their modelling 
but more particularly in their arrangement, suggest a rhythmic, 
more or less repetitive, pattern (Fig. 117), but more frequently they 
are directly related to the torso and to the composition as a whole 
and are not repetitively related to one another (Fig* 135)* In sculp¬ 
tural groups, both in the round and in relief, repetitive motifs are 
naturally more common (Figs. 115, 120, 207, 208). 

(e) Faiftiing. Poussin’s Et in Arcadia Ego in the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s Collection (Fig. 136) provides a splendid illustration of uni¬ 
tary and repetitive ideas in painting. The three figures of the shep¬ 
herdess and the two shepherds are, considered severally, unitary 
ideas. Taken as a group, they constitute a closely knit and power- 
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fully rhythmic repetitive idea of the developmental type. The eye is 
quickly caught by the vertical figure of the shepherdess on the left 
and moves irresistibly from her to the shepherd nearest to her and 
then on to the second shepherd, whose main axis, intensified by 
gesture and gaze, is strongly inclined towards the sarcophagus on 
the extreme right. This repetitive idea or motif, whose basic 
“figure” (to use a musical analogy) might be said to be the second 
shepherd’s crook, is repeated in reverse by the trees, which are quite 
vertical at the extreme right and incline more and more as the eye 
moves from right to left. (Their basic “figjure” is the first shepherd’s 
staff which is so clearly silhouetted behind his head.) These two 
repetitive motifs, then, combine almost in contrapuntal fashion to 
constitute an unusually clearly defined unit of marked develop¬ 
mental complexity. , 

The seated male figure in the foreground, meanwhile, is a perfect 
example of a unitary idea. It is itself a rhythmic and somewhat 
repetitive organization of more or less self-contained units (note the 
sh^ldcr, arms, and foot). It also epitomizes, with remarkable 
economy of means, the complicated contrapuntal idea just men¬ 
tioned. The right ^ge of the torso recalls the vertical tree trunk 
above the sarcophagus. The lighted axis of the torso, with the head, 
carries out the diagonal of the leaning tree trunk and the first 
shepherd’s crook. The draped foreleg is parallel to the diagonal 
legs of the shepherds. Thus the natural structure of his body pi^ 
vides the resolution for the vertical and diagonal motifs otherwise 
only contrasted, and the figure as a whole, itself a very complex 
unitary idea, sums up the whole picture. 

As examples of actually isolated artistic ideas in painting, com¬ 
pare such studies as Leonardo da Vinci s or fXircr s sketches (Figs. 

246 , 247 ). ^ ^ ^ 

(f) Literature. Here the problem is not so much to find illustra¬ 
tions of unitary and repetitive ideas, for they are legion, as to in¬ 
dicate in a few w'ords the enormous variations in complexity and 
t>'pc of both kinds of ideas. The simplest examples of unitary ideas 
are single literary images possessing true literary qu^ity, such as 
“the rosy-fingered dawn,” “the wine-dark sea,” the “ring-pver,” or 
the “swan-bath.” From these we can pass through an indefinite 
number of stages of complexity to the Injemo, Pmgatorio, and Para- 
diso of Dante’s epic, where each part is a relatively self-contained 
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and more or less unified section of the entire The best ex¬ 

amples of a simple repetitive idea without variation are “identical 
refrains/* such as Poe*s ‘^Quoth the raven Nevermore,” or the re¬ 
frain of Spenser’s Frothaiamim* Since the subject-matter enters so 
essentially into a literary composition it too pro\ndes admirable 
examples of “repetitive** themes^ as in the analogy, emphasized 
throughout Kin^ Lrar, between Lear and his cruel daughters, 
Gloucester and his cruel son. Indeed, the still more general theme of 
cruelty is a repetitive idea which, like a musical motif, runs through 
the entire play with innumerable "developmental” variations. 
Jealou^' is an analogous idea in Othello, ambition in Macbeth.’ 
Sometimes the dominant mood or theme, itself a repetitive idea, is 
expressed by means of repetitive language, a^ in Tennyson’s 
Mariana, "I am aweary, aweary, I would that I were dead,” or 
in Coleridge’s "Water, water, everywhere.” 

3. Artistic dements 

An artistic element has been defined as any portion of a com¬ 
position w'hich, of Itself, does not possess artistic or expressive 
quality, and which therefore derives its artistic significance entirely 
from the compositional pattern to which it belongs and from the 
contribution which it itself mates to the work of art as a whole. 

There are tw'o main kinds of artistic elements, just as there are 
two main kinds of artistic ideas. An "ideational element,” as the 
adjective is meant to indicate, is a component part of an artistic 
idea; detached fnom the idea to which it belongs it has no artistic 
equality. Examples of such elements are individual musical tones 
or ^oups of tones not sufficiently expressive to constitute figures; 
individual gestures or steps which, though perhaps indicative of 

“ Here an anatogy bctwe<Mi mujiail and titerary orffanization ai ontc niggciu itsclt. 

• Cf. Shalteipcarc^a Antmy and the death oT Antony'* Miowen. 

Enobsrbui and Eros, j* balanced ajainit the death of Ucopaira's ladies, Iraa and 
Chartnian; alto ihr Ucb«tod “nwtiT' throughout, and minor ideas repeated with 
vanaiioiu, ai m 

‘'t/narm, Eras; the tong day*# ia<[E donjc. 

And wc criusi deep." (Ai>tonv, after bearing Clcopacra 
U dead, IV, xii, 3S-6) 

"Finish, good lady; the bright day u done. 

And trtr-e arc for (he dark**' (Iras to Qcopatra, after 
Antony** death, V, ii, 192-3) 
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emotion, lack artistic expressiveness; part of a finger or a single fold 
of drapery in sculpture; a single line or colored area in painting; or, 
in literature, a single word or a phrase devoid of metaphorical 
suggestion. No whole can exist without its parts, and the more or¬ 
ganized the whole, the more essential the contribution of each con¬ 
stituent. But just as the ultimate chemical and physical constituents 
of a living body are themselves mere ph>'sical substance devoid of 
life, so the smallest discernible elements of a work of art arc them¬ 
selves not artistic in any true sense of the term, though without them 
the artistic ideas to which they belong could not possess the charac¬ 
ter or artistic value which they do p>ossess. 

Not all the elements of every comp>osition, however, arc ideational 
elements. Many compositions contain at least some elements which 
may be labelled non-ideational because, while making a contribu¬ 
tion to the work as a whole, they do so directly and not indirectly 
through participation in an artistic idea. 

It would be possible to argue that the presence of such non- 
ideational elements in a composition indicates a lack of inner ar¬ 
tistic cohesion and thus constitutes a comp>ositional defect. Sir 
Hubert Parry, for instance, writes: “In music of an ideally high 
order, everything should be recognisable as having a meaning; or, 
in other words, every part of the music should be capable of being 
analysed into figures, so that even the most insignificant instrument 
in the orchestra should not be merely making sounds to fill.up the 
mass of the harmony, but should be playing something which is 
w'orth playing in itself. ... In proportion as music approaches to 
this ideal, it is of a high order as a work of art.”*® Most artists, but 
more particularly those who arc usually identified with the Neo- 
classic tradition, have consciously striven to approximate to this 
ideal and at times have actually reached it. Poussin’s Et in Arcadia 
Ego (Fig. 136) is, like most of his other paintings, an illustration of 
such an achievement. One hunts in vain among the leaves of the 
trees, in the clouds, or even in the foreground, for an area, line, or 
shape, however small, which is not part of an artistic idea. The 
larger artistic patterns include smaller patterns, and the whole 

** In the article already mentionied. For illustration td Sir Hubert’s contention, com- 
pare the tcznire of a Bach fu|^ or a Beethoven symphony (or indeed of many 
another work of the first order) with almost any sentimental or popular song. In the 
former every tone b functional in some figure or subject; in the latter, tones are 
thrown in to “fill up” harmonic or instrumental “space.” 
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composition is interwoven Ln innumerable and complex ways, 
Neo-classic criticism has been distinguished for its insistence on die 
ideal of intra-compositional organizationJ*' 

But there arc other criteria of ardsiJc excellence to which artists 
and critics of a different persuasion have attached greater im¬ 
portance. In general, the more tyiiical works of the Romantic 
tradition have emphasized originaIit>% emotional expressiveness, 
contrast, verisimilitude, and other qualities more than organic struc¬ 
ture, and many works of this tradition have been designedly looser 
in inner structural cohesion. Much contemporary art, though 
Romantic only in an elusive and subtle way, exhibits the same ten¬ 
dency to a marked degree. It is, for example, almost as hard to find 
artistic ideas in some of Kandinsky’s abstractions (Fig. 98) as it is 
to find non-ideational elements Ln a Poussin landscape. These com¬ 
positions arc almost entirely devoid of ideational organization. 
They consist of lines, colors, and shapes which, taken by themselves, 
have no artistic quality (though they may be aesthetically pleasing), 
but which are made to contribute directly to the total artistic effect. 

4* '^Solitary^ artiitic ideas and elements 

It remains to mention a somewhat rare type of artistic ideas and 
elements which can be used with great artistic effectiveness because 
of its distinctive character. 

1 have described artistic ideas as '"relativelyself-contained units 
in a composition and as "more or less” closely related to the re¬ 
maining portions of the u.'ork* Sometimes, in order to achieve a 
particular kind of artistic effect, an idea is set in unusually sharp 
contrast to the rest of the composition. One of Callot^s pen and ink 
drawings (Fig. 155) clearly illustrates this procedure. The swagger¬ 
ing soldier m the foreground contrasts as sharply as does the heavily 
Inked-in frame with the delicate handling of the city square. The 
cello solo of three measures which interrupts the mad frenzy of 
RavcFs La FWjf; the rectangular portico of the Roman Panlfuort, so 
different in line and shape from the main building (Fig. 60); an 
"anti-masque,” the prologue of Romeo and Julieij the grave-diggers* 
scene in Hamlet, and the portcr*s scene in Alaebeth; the figure of the 
donor in the Aoignon Pieta (Fig. 211) or the figure of Mary in the 
Entombment at Solcsmcs (Fig, 209)—these are all Instances of artistic 

^ Ii gties wiibouf jaying that ihc more ambitiota die compoution, the mare diffictiJt 
it b succcsrfuliy to imulate thb Iileal into actuoUty. 
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ideas which more or less successfully endow the composition as a 
whole with added vitality by creating a uniquely significant difler- 
entiation bersveen a part and the larger whole. 

These artistic units I propose to call “solitar}'” artistic ideas. But 
the term “solitary” must not be construed too literally. Were part 
of a composition completely solitary and artistically unrelated to the 
larger whole, it would of course destroy the artistic integrity of the 
work, whether this unit itself {possessed artistic quality as an inde¬ 
pendent minor composition or not. The “solitariness” here in ques¬ 
tion can be described with precision only in terms of the require¬ 
ments which a solitary artistic idea must satisfy if it is to perform its 
artistic function successfully’, (i) The distinctive character of the 
solitary’ idea must be negatively determined by the rest of the com¬ 
position, since it must differ from it in some marked way. (ii) This 
difference must be such as to emphasize the distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of the main body of the worl^ by “keying it up” and endow¬ 
ing it with increased vitality and individuality, (iii) To accomplish 
this end, the solitary idea must not seriously rival the main com¬ 
position in interest or artistic im|X)rtancc. It must act rather as a foil 
or (to change the simile) as an artistic measure by reference to which 
the beholder is helped to appreciate more fully the essential features 
of the larger work, (iv) The solitary idea, to have artistic significance, 
must therefore be an essential part of the larger composition; like 
other artistic units, it is w'hat it does. Its distinctive character con¬ 
sists in the fact that it relates itself to the com|x>sition as a w’hole 
primarily by way of significant contrast. Its pronounced difference 
from the rest of the composition is an artistically functional difference. 

A “solitary” artistic clement is necessarily non-ideational, and 
differs from other non-ideational elements in the same way in which 
solitary artistic ideas differ from other artistic ideas. Chirico’s 
Delights of the Poet (Fig. 140) contains several examples of such 
solitary elements. The prevailing palette of the picture is cool and 
subdued, with dominant blues, lemon yellows, greens, and blacks. 
But on tw'o flagpoles on the building facing the spectator there 
appear two small bright red flags. These spots of color intensify the 
color scheme of the whole composition to a remarkable extent; w’ith 
them the composition takes on added life and power—without them, 
the picture loses noticeably in vitality and interest. The round clock 
and the solitary figure in white are also solitary elements. Ex¬ 
amples of solitary artistic elements in other artistic media are the 
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chords played on the celeste io the Ros^fnkavaiifr, which arc not 
harmonically related to the theme^ or the ascending notes im¬ 
mediately preceding the final chord in the Saen du a 

violent gesture contrasting sharply with an otherwise smoothly 
flowing dance rhythm; a realistically executed necklace on a nude 
sculptural figure (Fig. 139); unadorned round window's or clocks on 
a building otherwise innocent of curv-'es (Fig.^ 79); and exclamations 
such as “Fid”, “Alack!”, “Gtxi, God!^^ or rhetorical questions 
such as HamJefs “Heaven and Earth, must 1 remember!’^ 

The more strictly a composition conforms to the Neo-classic can¬ 
ons of structural organization, the less likely is it to contain solitary 
arristic elements. On the other hand, only compositions with a 
clearly recognizable plan of organization can be said to contain 
"solitary^* elements or ideas, since the latter possess their distincdvc 
character only by virtue of contrast to w'hat is ordered and or¬ 
ganized« Hence the more chaotic a composition and the more care¬ 
lessly its component parts arc thrown together, the less artistic sig¬ 
nificance or distinction can any one of its units, whether elemental 
or ideational, possess* 

5. Artijtic niaiiotis 

The artistic unity of a work of art can never be merely the one¬ 
ness of an aggregate of units. The units must be related in ao ar¬ 
tistically functioiial manner. Hence the relations w'hich unite the 
ideas and elements to one another arc artistically quite as impor¬ 
tant as arc the units themselves* 

These relations may be classified by reference to the types of units 
which they relate* They may be “intcr-ideational,” i.e*, between 
two distinct ideas in the composition, as, for example, between the 
river god and the group of shepherds in Foussin^s El in Arcadia 
(Fig. 136); or **intra-idcatiQnal,*’ i.e., between elements within an 
idea (vide the relation of the individual leaves to one another in the 
same picture); or both simultaneously, i.e*, when two related ideas 
are organic members of an idea of a higher order {vide the relations 

The bom call in the Beeihnwn /yurgorff Ocerturt tNt. u ■ lolitaiy idea, highly 
drunKtic in ill cflccC; thr cry of the crowd, in (he MaftAeift Painm ot 

Bach u ar eqiMlty dramadc dement. Oan Jum inimduccs almCHt at 

the eod a angle tone which xuggcjti. the faiaJ xword-thrujt; this tone ia ^ solitary anutic 
element ic Cv » the thematic amicturc of the work U concerned, although it v the most 
itriim^ nioiiicnt In the m which it occurs. 
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between the shepherds (i) as separate ideas, and (ii) as members of 
an artistically unihed group). They may also be purely ‘^nter- 
elcmental,*’ as in some jnodemisdc piccoHal abstractions (Fig. 9B), 
And, finally, they may be ‘"^unit^corapositjonar^ relationslups of 
contrast, namely, when solitary artistic ideas or elements arc 
successfully related by dynamic contrast to the compostUem as a 
whole (Figs. HO, 209). 

Conscientious analysis of any work of art involves explicit recog^ 
nidon of as many of these relationships as possible. It would be easy 
to enumerate an indefinite number of artistic relations of one type 
or another actually present in any specific w^ork of art. But the 
richer and subtler the composition, the more difficult and, ul¬ 
timately, the more impossible it becomes to exhaust its relationships. 
For one of the characteristics of great arl is just its inexhaustiblencss; 
we can return to it again and again and always discover new re¬ 
lationships which we had previously not noticed^ Moreover, aJ* 
though it is possible to call attention to these artistic relationships 
when we are in the actual presence of the work of art in any medium, 
they defy adequate conceptual description. They have to be seen or 
heard, and apprehended by the artistic imagination, really to be 
known for what they are. 


This chapter has been devoted to the discrimination and defini¬ 
tion of certain basic artistic categories wJiich are requisite to the 
analy'SLS of indisdduaJ works of art in any artistic medium, and to an 
indication of their applicabilit>' to specific compositions in the several 
media. They are, I believe, necessarily invoked in all critical 
analysis and appraisal—often unconsciously and therefore only im¬ 
plicitly, but sometimes consciously and explicitly. Critics in the 
several arts are continually anal^'zlng specific compositions into 
what I have here called unitary and repetitive ideas, ideational and 
non-ideational elements, and the artistic relations bctw^ccn them. 
All that 1 have done is to suggest a terminology'^ and a set of defini¬ 
tions which are, I belie^'C, equally applicable to all the arts. Such 
common terms should facilitate comparisons of one art with an¬ 
other and aid precise analysis of artistic tendencies and traditions as 
w'cll as of individual works of art. 

But these categories, I must repeat, cannot be appUed to specific 
works of art w^ithout ardsiic discemment* The structural charac- 
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tcristics of a work of art to which they direct our attention reveal 
themselves neither in purely sensory response nor in purely con¬ 
ceptual abstraction. They have a sensuous locus, but transcend the 
merely perceptual and imagistic by virtue of their artistic character; 
and though they are, in a sense, conceptually anai>'zablc and per¬ 
mit of prosaic description, their true nature reveals itself only to the 
artistically sensitive eye and ear and to the artistically disciplined 
intellect and imagination. 

Finally, the artistic interdependence of these units and relations 
cannot be overemphasized. No work of art is merely the sum of 
its units and relations, and no unit or relation, when isolated, re¬ 
mains what it was in its specific artistic context. The more artis¬ 
tically unified the composition, the more profound the artistic re¬ 
percussions throughout its entire extent when any of its parts suffers 
the slightest alteration. In short, a work of art is an organic whole 
comprising that unity of the ideas and elements and the relationships 
between them which gives significant meaning to them all. 
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BASIC ^'MANNERS OF TREATMENT* IN THE SIX 

MAJOR ARTS 

T hus far we have been consJdermg^ ways of analyzing the struc¬ 
tural ingredients of any individual work of art in any tnedium* 
When works of art are compared with one another, new aspects of 
formal organization reveal themselves. Some of these aspects are 
“inter-medial,** that is, they do not reflect the special characteristics 
of any one medium but cut across these boundaries and vary from 
work to work quite urcspective of what medium has been em¬ 
ployed. These inter-medial variables will be deal, with in Chapter 
XI. This and the foUow'ing chapter will be devoted to “intra- 
mediaJ’* generic forms, that is, to types of formal organization which 
are in large measure determined by the media and which, despite 
analogical similarities dictated by similarities of the underlying 
media, tend to differ from medium to medium. 

Intra-medial generic forms are discoverable Ctoly by comparing 
works of art in the same medium. It U alwa^-s possible to discover 
structural ingredients by examining a single work of art, but how¬ 
ever much a given composition may actually resemble or differ from 
other compositions, these generic similarities and differences cannot 
be apprehended except by a process of selective and interpretative 
comparison. This applies to the generic structure of man and 
animals, plants and rocks, psychological processes, and cultural 
traits. It applies also to works of art. 

There are two basic types of intra-medial formal organization, 
(i) Every artistic medium can be subjected to a variety of “man¬ 
ners of treatment.** A manner of treatment may be defined as a 
generic way of handling the primary medium, this manipulation, in 
turn, frequently (though not ^ways) involving a distinctive approach 
to the generic subject-matier or secondary medium of the art in 
question. Some of these manners of treatment are mutually ex¬ 
clusive; others pcnnit of combination or fusion, either in different or 
in identical portions of the same composition.^ (it) Every w-ork of art, 

^ Tbc reader u referra] to the Clun at tbe end of the volume For ■ Khcdiaik. indicar 
Uaa oT Uic boiic m^nmers of trcaimciit in the ^ major arts and thdr ifiEra-EciKtiaJ 
rcladoa to one wothEr. 
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in any armtic medium, must also have a “compositional pattern” 
which approximates more or less closely to one or more generic 
types of compositional arrangement. A compositional pattern may 
be defined as the formal organization of the primary (and fre¬ 
quently, though not always, the secondary') medium which consti¬ 
tutes the formal structure of the work of art and determines the t>’pc 
and degree of formal unity of the work of art as a whole. 

These ts\'o basic types of formal organization are clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable, but they arc related to one another in various ways. 

(i) Every work of art must pardcipate in both ty|>cs of organizadon. 

(ii) The same manner (or manners) of treatment may be employed 
in works of art of very different compositional patterns, and differ¬ 
ent manners of treatment may be used in the same w'ork of art or in 
two or more works of art of very similar compositional pattern, (iii) 
Yet certain manners of treatment seem to be {peculiarly appropriate 
to certain generic tyjpcs of com{x>sitional pattern. 

Critics of art and literature ohen refer both to “manners of treat¬ 
ment” and to “compKPsidonal patterns” as “styles.” ITiis usage is 
inaccurate, for style is, as we sh^l see,* a function of the work of art 
as a wholiy that is, of its medium, form and content, fused into a com¬ 
plex ardsdc organism. Yet it is easy to see w'hy critics have used the 
term “style” to refer to intra-medi^ generic forms. For the style of a 
work of art reveals itself most clearly in its intra-mediai generic 
forms, and it is therefore just these forms with which the student of 
style is normally most concerned. The more accurate terminology 
here suggested involves no repudiation of what these critics have in 
mind; it should, rather, facilitate their cridcal comparisons and 
generalizadons. 

I am particularly anxious that my analysis of these ty{>cs should 
do full justice to the empirical evidence with which the critics in the 
several arts arc so intimately concerned, because the problems here 
to be considered arc frontier problems w’hosc effective solution re¬ 
quires aedve cooperation bctw'cen empirically oriented cridcs and 
philosophers trained to systematic generalizadon. Intra-mcdial 
generic forms in art cannot be arrived at by a priori deduedve in¬ 
ference; they can be discovered only by the method of ardsdc in- 
duedon. This necessitates a wider acquaintance with actual works 
of art in the several media and in each of the major cultures and 
artisdc tradidons than most philosophers {xpssess, as w’cll as a ty|PC of 

s Cf.. below. Chap. XXI. 
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systematic comparisoa which the average critic is seldom qualified 
to undertake. It is with some trepidation, therefore, that I shall 
attempt to isolate and describe, as systematically as possible, the 
more basic generic forms in each of the six media. I must leave it to 
the critics to confirm or modify these categories in the light of their 
w^idcr empirical orientation. 

It should be added that an account of the basic manners of treat- 
menc in the six major media can, at Least in principle, be made rela- 
rively exhaustive, whereas this is impossible in the case of typical 
compositional patterns in most of the arts. This is because each 
medium determines a field of possibility in the former case as it 
usually does not in the latter. A mcdiurn, being what it is, can be 
treated only in certain fundamental wa^'s, whereas the number of 
possible compositional patterns into which most media may be 
organized is well-nigh infinite. 

7. Music 

The chief manners of treatment in music may be classified into 
three groups which can be schematically indicated as follovvs: 

music without words ) { melodic ) j ^'absolute*' or "pure” 

) I jjolyphonLc > ( 

music with words ) ( harmonic ) ( “programmatic*’ 

(a) "Music without words” U instrumeittal music which is un¬ 
accompanied by a verbal text, "Music with w'ords” requires no 
definition. Music w'Lth words is older than music without words, and 
though, strictly speaking, it is a mixed art, it occupies a place of such 
importance in every culture, including our own, that it must be 
recognized as a basic manner of treatment in this art. I have already 
pointed out that in music of this type the importance assigned to the 
text varies greatly. But despite these variations it remains true that, 
if the composition is to fall under the category of music, the music 
rather than the w^ords must be the chief expressive vehicle. Even 
when the words arc assigned the maximum importance consistent 
with artistic unity and expressiveness, they can do no more than 
suggest musical expression by their sounds and inflection, provide 
an ideational theme, and dictate the ever changing moods which the 
music seeks directly to express, 

(b) Musical tones are treated “mclodicaJly** when they arc or¬ 
ganized into a single linear pattern; "polyphonically,” when tw'o or 
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more melodic lines run along simultaneously in more or less in¬ 
timate relation; and “harmonically,” when the musical relations 
between tones heard simultaneously, as in a chord, or between suc¬ 
cessive chords, receive primary emphasis. 

Pure melodic music, entirely free from harmonic implication, is 
exemplified in the Gregorian or Plain song of the Roman Church, 
in the majority of folk songs, in the surviving remnants of the music 
of classic^ (i.e., Greek and Roman) antiquity, and in many kinds 
of oriental and primitive songs. The Seaman's Song at the beginning 
of Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde, and the Shepherds Melody at the be¬ 
ginning of the third act of the same music drama, are specific 
instances of the melodic manner of treatment. 

Polyphonic* music is exemplified in the motets, madrigals, and 
masses of most sixteenth and early seventeenth century composers, 
although harmonic implications had already begun to appear. The 
famous Missa Papae Marcelli of Palestrina is an illustrious c-xample 
of the best polyphonic “manner” of this period, though it does not 
ignore the euphony and feeling for terminal (or other) conclusivc- 
ness that result from harmonic considerations. Other examples of 
the polyphonic manner of treatment are Palestrina’s Sicut Cervus, 
the Penitential Psalms of Orlando Lassus, and Thomas Wcclkes’ 
madrigal As Vesta was from Patmos Hill Descending. 

The most common treatment of hymn tunes is striedy harmonic; 
here all the tones other than those of the melody funedon primarily 
as parts of chords suppordng the melody. Compare, for example, 
the familiar setting by Sir Arthur Sullivan to “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” Croft’s tunc St. Anne sung to the words “Oh God, our 
Help in Ages Past,” or Le Jcunc’s Urbs Beata for “Jerusalem the 
Golden.” On a larger scale and with more intense concern for ar- 
tisde expressiveness much—indeed the larger part—of the music of 
the late eighteenth and most of the nineteenth century employs 
tones, other than those of the predominant melody, to support this 
melody by harmonies. The opening of Wagner’s Ovatwre to Tann- 
hduser is a harmonized melody, as is the beginning of the Prelude to 
the Meistersinger. Beethoven harmonizes the familiar melody at the 

* A diitinctioo b made between the polyphonic and contrapuntal **ctyles** or mannen 
of treatment. The fint tignifiei mutually independent melodies heard simultaneously; 
the second, the accompam>‘ing of one melody by others, complete or fragmentary, 
which are lubordinate to it and could, in fact, hardly have any great interest inde¬ 
pendently of it. 
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opening of the second movement of his C Minor Symphmj (the Fijih). 
Most of the s^Ttiphooics, quartets, and operas of this period, indeed, 
illustrate this manner of treatmentj a major factor in these works is 
the emphasis on harmonic prergressions and, in general, on har¬ 
monic relationships. 

As these illustrations indicate, these manners of treatment are not 
mutually exclusive. They more often than not appear in combina¬ 
tion. For example, the main theme of the last movement of Bee¬ 
thoven's Ninth SyrnpfuiTi^ is heard first as pure unhatmoni^ed melody, 
and this simple statement is followed by a passage in x^hich the 
bassoon and double basses add coimter melodies to the original 
subject in the polyphonic manner. Brahms uses the same method in 
his Variations on a Thrmt bjf Haydn. The harmonic manner of treat¬ 
ment is never employed at length quite independently; it is in¬ 
variably used in conjunction with the melodic or polyphonic man¬ 
ners, In the purest polyphonic manner, in contrast, no one voice pre- 
doniinates. But in many polyphonic works of a high order one of the 
two or more melodies or melodic fragments which are heard simul¬ 
taneously, and wMch arc thus poJyphonically related, is more evi¬ 
dent and complete than the other or others* Handel’s choral manner 
is characterized in part by such passages, as in the Haliniujah Chorus 
in the Afzrn'aA* Compare also the opening chorus Come Te DaugHirrs 
in J* S. Bach’s 5/. Matthew Passim j and the development section or 
the extended coda of the first movement of Beethoven's Tftird 
SymphoTiy (froiVa)* Most melodies, in short, have a polyphonic or 
harmonic accompaniment; in polyphonic music one voice may be 
melodically predominant and the harmonic reJationships between 
the chords created by the tones of the several voices may possess 
great musical significance; while music which is predominantJy 
harmonic will invariably be also more or less melodic or polyphonic 
in character. Bur any given portion of a musical composition and 
many compositions as a whole, tend, as 1 have said, to be pre¬ 
dominantly melodic, pol^'phonic, or harmonie in manner of treat¬ 
ment* This is true of music in many different historical styles, 
though some styles favor one manner of treatment rather than an¬ 
other {aide ancient Greek musiCj which was chiefly melodic; me¬ 
dieval music, which w^as prunarily polyphonic; or nineteenth 
century s>Tn phonies, so characteristically harmonic despite their 
rich use of melodic line and counterpoint)* 
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Musical theory is largely concerned with a detailed and systemadc 
investigation of the innumerable ways in which these three basic 
maimers of treatment can be exploited and combined. Fugue and 
canon, for example, are variants of polyphonic writing; countcr- 
ix>int is the more inclusive art of polyphonic composition. Music, in 
short, has not only its own rules of key and modal relationships 
(analogous to the rules of svTiiax in a verbal language); it also has 
rules which serve to define different maimers of treatment (anal¬ 
ogous to the rules of various types of metrical composition in 
poetry).^ Mastery of these rules ensures musical correctness^ and a 
knowledge of them is as important for the composer who may wish 
to modify or break them in order to secure a particular expressive 
effect as it is for the more orthodox musical composer. This is, of 
course, equally true of composition in other media. In no medium, 
on the other hand, does mere knowledge of the rules of generic treat¬ 
ment suffice for the production of works of artistic distinction. 

The musical historian, in turn, is concerned to trace the historical 
rise and development of musical forms as far back in time, and in as 
many cultures, as possible. The historically-minded critic (and all 
true cridcs must be historically oriented) is also interested in the 
specific ways in which various composers have employed one or 
other manner of treatment in specific composidons. It is only in the 
light of such systematic and historical investigations that we can 
venture to generalize regarding the fundamental manners of treat¬ 
ment in music. 

(c) Finally, “absolute” (or “pure”) music is instrumental music 
not direedy associated with ideas outside itself, whereas “program” 
music is instrumental music that is thus associated. I have already 
cited a number of examples of prog^ram music* and discussed its 
musical significance. Most music, whether with or without words, is 
definitely non-programmadc. 

It should be clear from the discussion and illustrations that the 
manners of treatment in the three groups here disdnguished com¬ 
bine in various ways. All music is either with or without words (or 
pardy with and pardy without) and also either predominanUy or 
purely melodic, polyphonic, or harmonic, and also either absolute or 

* Rules can also be formulated to define more inclusive cuimpocitional patterns, such 
as the chant, rondo, sonata, etc. (compare the structure of the 14-Une sonnet), but 
with these I am not at present cottcemed: cf., below. Chap, x, §1. 

• Cf., above, pp. 47-8. 
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programmatic (or partly the one, partly the other). We shall dis¬ 
cover similar interrelationships between the manners of treatment 
in the other arts. 

2. The Dance 

The chief manners of treatment of the dance arc related in a 


somewhat complicated way. 



silent 

( solo ] 

1 “free” ) 


( non-mimctic 

with sound 

{ dual [ 

J ( 


(usually music) 

( choral ) 

( conventional ) 

( mimetic 


These distinctions arc again dictated by the nature of the primary 
medium. The basic primary medium of the dance consists, we have 
seen, of potentially expressive movements and rests of the human 
body in three-dimensional space. The dance may be silent or it may 
be accompanied by sound; one, two, or more people can take part; 
it may be reladvcly free from, or obedient to, conventional rules; 
and it may avoid or make use of pantomime. All more specific dance 
forms are modifications or combinations of these basic types. 

(a) Just as music may or may not be accompanied by words, so 
the dance may, at least in theory, be cither accompanied or un¬ 
accompanied by music. Here, however, we must be on our guard. 
Same auditory indication of the rhythm would seem to be quite es¬ 
sential; in the absence of music, dancers almost invariably rely on 
the rhythmic beat of a p>ercussion instrument or its equivalent. The 
completely silent dance is even more of a tour de force than b wholly 
non-rcprcsentational sculpture and painting, and b almost as un¬ 
natural as would be the use of words for literary effect without any 
regard to their meaning. 

Certain enthusiasts for the free dance feel that music, in contra- 
dbtinction to a merely rhythmic beat, is not absolutely essential to 
the dance.* It b extremely unlikely, however, that the musically 

* Hanya Holm, for ezampk, has not only solo dances which are entirely iinac- 
conipanied. but has one group number that ilepeods eacclusiveJy on a coounoo dance 
pulse. Such unaccompanied group dancing is possible only when the group has worked 
together for a long time atid when each member of the group has acquired an almost 
**prtmitivc'* awareness of what is going on around him at every instant. 

Unaccompanied dancing would certainly lose its expressive quality and be co me 
monotonous if used for a full-length program. Wisely conceived and used, however, it 
can be extraordinarily effective. It b a safe generalization that music b made to con¬ 
tribute to the now as much as ever. Modem dancers are merely coming to a 

clearer rcalizatioo of its proper function in the dance. 
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unaccompanied dance will eii'cr develop into a completely self- 
contained and expressive art form. One measure of the potential 
self-sufficiency of any art is the degree to which its primary medium 
can be subjected to preliminary pre-arcistic organization. Before 
pure music could become artistically self-contained its primary 
medium had to be developed enormouky, and this development was 
made possible by the eooperativc labors of many individuals who, 
together, created and participated in a musical tradition which 
gradually received the sanction of convention. This tradition, in 
turn, was made posable chiefly by the invention and wide-spread 
acceptance of an accurate, Bcxible, and uniform system of notation. 
^ Vi thou t the device of the modem musical score, pure music, as we 
know it today, would never have been possible. It is a significant 
fact that, at least up to the present time, no comparable tradition or 
accepted system of notation exists in the dance. ^ 

The effort to divorce the dance from music is therefore highly 
Questionable. Most students of the dance not only recognize the r61e 
of music in the past but assume that it will continue to make an 
essential contribution in the future." Whereas pure sound, duly 
organized, is capable of expressing man's inner cmotivc-conativc 
cx^nence without reliance on words, musically unaccompanied 
bodily movement can probably never be expressively self-sufficient 
and must conunue to rely on muacal motivation and accompani¬ 
ment. ^ 


In <hc tadlrt ^ 

ajx gening of u .ddiIict. y« .Imat entirely by meara of bnt-baod In- 

'=H<>«o*r»pl«r. hive deviled 

free d^c. hlte Rod^ voo ^i„. h«e devbed dioce icripa, i„d Eaiiibeth Seldea 
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bcally' cxpieuivc a veEiide as pure mudic. ^ 

.. Cf.. aho.ChdfJ. Sharp,oo-ril.. p. tt: 
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(b) The *‘sq1o,” *'dual," and “choral” manners of trcatinciK: 
parallel more or less closely the melodic, polyphonic, and harmonic 
manners of treatment in music. The mobile pattern woven in space 
by a solo dancer is analogous to the flouing melodic line of music 
sung by a single voice or played on a single insmimentj dual danc¬ 
ing is analogous to polyphonic music—it too is capable of contra¬ 
puntal organizadon, and the two dancers may even, in their move¬ 
ments, suggest fugal and canonic patterns; while the rhythmic 
movements of a group of dancers suggest musical harmony. Funher- 
morc, just as a musical composition may be entirely melodic, poly¬ 
phonic, or harmonic, so an entire dance may be performed by one, 
two, or several dancers. On the other hand, a dance may, like a 
musical compos! don, make use of any two or of all three of these 
manners of treatment. Thus a dance which is primarily dual or 
choral may have solo interludes; a solo dancer may from rime to 
lime be assisted by a partner or a chorus; etc. Here, as in music, the 
possible permutations are almost infinite, 

(c) Whether solo, dual, or choral, and whether silent or musically 
accompanied, the dance may be either “free”®^ or “conventional.^* 
It is free in proportion as it acknowledges obedience to no specific 
rules regarding steps, figures, etc., as prescribed by con\icntion. It is 
conventional to the extent to which its distincrive character is de¬ 
finable primarily in terms of such rules. In one sense the free dance 
can express what convcndonally unorganized sound can never ex¬ 
press, for it is based upon, and b rcaUy a development of, mankind *3 
untutored movements which, in their spontaneity and variety, are 
so common to the race and so natural that they are universally in¬ 
telligible. Gestures, facial expressions, running and leaping for joy, 
the sagging of shoulders In weariness or grief, etc., constitute inan*s 
most primitive language. Spontaneous sounds do, of course, tend to 
accompany such movements, and they too are directly indicative of 
emodvc-conativc states. But they do not seem to permit of uncon¬ 
ventional artisdc exploitadon as do manb silent bodily movements. 
'*Free** music {where “freedom” is defined as it is in the “free** 
dance) would seem to be as much of a tour dt Jqus as vvholiy silent 
dancing. The expressive potcndalidcs of the free dance, in contract, 
have in recent years been amply demonstrated by such dancers as 

* Cf- Joba Martin, A/o/mt Yorii: Bamn. 1936) and 

(New Vork: Dodge, 1936J; Martha HtU, Syfup^thm on in ^ Arts'. Th Dtsxs 

(mimeographed, Betmiagloii Ccillc|e, 1933). 
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Isadora Duncan, Mary Wigman, Hanya Holm, Martha Graham, 
Doris Humphrey, Ted Shav^Ti, and Charles Weidman* 

(d) Finally, the dance may be more or less “mimetic^' or *‘non- 
mimedc,*' that Is, it may rely to a greater or less extent on panto* 
mime. The only forms of pantomime which the free dance can as* 
similatc without losing its ^‘freedom” are those familiar and im¬ 
mediately intelligible forms which we associate in our every-day 
experience with various types of cmotivc-conative attitudes. But the 
goal of the free dance is freedom not only from prescribed conven¬ 
tion but also from pantomime in general; it aims at direct dramatic 
expressiveness. In the conventional mimetic dances, such as the tra¬ 
ditional ballet or the primitive ritualistic dance, on the other hand, 
the pantomimic factor also tends to be conventionalized in the 
direction of more and more abstract symbolism, and this conven¬ 
tional symbolism must be learned by the observer before the mi¬ 
metic meaning of the dance can be fully understood. The rdle of pan* 
tomime is more pronounced and artistically signiheant in die dance 
than is the factor of auditory verisimilitude in program musie^ 
Bodily movement can be made representational and can be used for 
purposes of narradon far more cfibctively than can pure musical 
patterns. 

Once again it must be left to the critic and the lustorian of dance 
forms to give an empirically adequate account, at once systematic 
and historically oriented, of the more specific ways in which the 
primary' media of the dance can be formally exploited in these 
generic manners of treatment* 



turc; they are ways of employing building materials to bridge and 
enclose space. They are not, in themselves, principles of architec¬ 
tural expression, but they condition all architectural form and per¬ 
mit of architecturally expressive exploitation. 

The cubistic and plastic manners of treatment, in contrast, are 
essentially arihjtfcturai in character and must be defined in terms of 
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artistically distinguishable relations of architectural solids and 
voids to one another. They have a physical and geometrical basis 
but are not reducible to mere physical and geometrical relation¬ 
ships. 

Architectural illumination is also an essendally architectural 
manner of treatment, since it is a function of architectural, he*, 
expressive, etmtrol of light and shadow. All buildings arc visible in 
daylight and admit light through various types of openings, but light 
can be put to architectural uja with varying degrees of architectural 
effectiveness. 

Each of the first four manners of treatment is, in its purest form, 
incompatible with the manner of treatment with which it is paired, 
but permits of various combinations with one or other member of 
the other pair and with architectural illumination* Before consider¬ 
ing these reladonships let us define and iOustratc each of these man^^ 
ners of treatment in turn. 

(a) The epitome of trabeation is a horizontal lintel supported at 
either end by verdcal p>ost5, as in the T^mpU pf tit£ SpMnx in Ghizeh 
(Fig* 47}* liiis basic engineering principle can be employed in the 
construedon of a building in two distinguishable ways* 

(i) The vertical uprights can be expanded horizontally into 
supporting walls, and the lintel into a slab (ceiling and roof) the 
edges of which rest on these walls. A building constructed of walls of 
solid masonry supporting a flat roof would be a simple cxempUfica- 
don of this type of construction*^* 

(ii) Or, alternately, a skeletal framework of upright posts and 
horizontal beams supfiorted at either end by these posts can first be 
constructed, and the intervals between these uprights and between 
these beams can then be filled in w'lth any type of suitable building 
material* In this mode of construction the w^ails carry little, if any, 
load, Chinese buildings (Fig* 84) and modem skyscrapers (Figs. 
85-87) are the dearest cxcmplificadons of this type of construction, 
since both arc essentially structures of w'oodcn or steel uprights and 
horizontal beams or girders carrying the load. 

In both types of trabcated construction the basic mechanical 
principles are compression and tension—compresrion on the sup* 
porting walls or uprights and on the upper surface of the horizontal 

HiiicnricaLLy, man with rupportmg' walls and a mippontd roof, and oaiy 

gradually tanuc lo conceive of the poat-ond-Ustcl motif u an epitome of trabeation. 
From >1*^* epitome developed ibe Grceb Orden* 
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members which span empty space; tension, on the lower surface of 
these members. 

Many different kinds of building materials can be employed in 
this manner. The supporting uprights can be wooden posts, stone 
monoliths, steel supports, piers of masonry, etc.; the supp)orted hor- 
irontal members can be of any material whose strength is sufficient 
to span the interval behveen the supp>orting uprights; and when the 
walls do not carry the main load but merely enclose the interior 
space, they can be constructed of any material adapted to this 
function. 

The epitome of arcuation is, as the term indicates, the arch, 
which is constructed of individual units, such as bricks or wedge- 
shaped blocks of stone, so arranged that the supp)orted weight is 
transmitted from unit to umt (e.g., in stone construction, along the 
voussoirs) and passed on partly to the verdcal supports, partly to 
the buttressing masonry which is frequently required in this mode of 
construction. Here the basic mechanical principle is compression. 

Any building is in the arcuated manner of treatment in propor¬ 
tion as this principle of arcuation is invoked. The simplest exemplifi¬ 
cation would be the horizontal expansion of a rounded arch into a 
barrel vault and of the supporting uprights into supporting w'alls.^* 
Cross-vaults, ribbed vaults, and the like are more complicated 
variants, as is the dome, which makes a distinctive and peculiar use 
of this principle of arcuation (Figs. 59, 41, 63). Any type of building 
material which can sustain the compression induced by the sup¬ 
ported weights can be employed in the arcuated manner of con¬ 
struction. 

These tw'o manners of treatment, in their purest forms, arc mu¬ 
tually exclusive;** a specific engineering unit must exemplify one or 
the other, but cannot exemplify both. But both manners of treat¬ 
ment can be employed in the same building. The rectangular Greek 
temple (Fig. 51) and the typical modem skyscraper (Fig. 85) 
exemplify pure trabeation; the Salle de PAqmlon in Mont St. Michel 
(Fig. 59), pure arcuation; trabeation and arcuation arc combined 
in the interior of the Pantheon in Rome (Fig. 60) and of San Paolo 
fuori U mura (Fig. 62). 

“ Here again thii procen may, historically considered, be revened. My analyns is 
lystematic, not historical, in orienutioo. 

** arch is. of coutk, an arch, though it Vv>kt a post and lintel. 
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The discovery of new building materials and new methods of en¬ 
gineering construction has made possible an enormous extension of 
both of these manners of treatment. The basic principle of construc¬ 
tion is identical in a wooden frame house and a modern sk>^rapcr, 
a small brick tomb with a barrel vault and a Gothic cathedral. The 
second edifice is in each case merely a richer exploitation of the 
same manner of treatment. New achievements have been made pos¬ 
sible by the discovery of such primary media as steel and reinforced 
concrete. Tlie relation of a modem suspension bridge (Fig. 80) to a 
primirive bridge of vines or ropes illustrates this identity of engineer¬ 
ing principle and extension of its application. 

The use of the cantilever principle in modem architecture is a 
good iilustradon of the extension of trabeation made possible by new 
building materials. A cantilever is a horizontal (or diagonal) 
member resting on a single vertical suppiort according to the lever 
principle, its stability depending upon the position of the fuJemm 
(i,e., of the supporting post or wail), the manner in which the sup¬ 
ported member Is anchored, and the strength of the material out of 
which it is constructed.^* This principle is illustrated in an unsup¬ 
ported balcony projecting from a wall, or in a flat unsupported 
projecting roofi Heavy wooden beams may have the requisite 
strength for such use, but they are harder to manipulate than re¬ 
inforced concrete. The discov'^cry of this mode of construction, ac¬ 
cordingly, makes possible, at least theoretically, an extended appli¬ 
cation of the cantilever principle: vide Gropius’ project for the 
Chicago Tribune Building (Fig^ 87) and many of the buildings of 
Frank Lloyd Wright (Fig^ 89). 

This modem use of cantilevers illustrates one important way in 
wliich engineering is conditioned by available building materials. 
But these materials control engineering more radically when a 
structure quite impossible in one medium becomes feasible in an¬ 
other. A modern suspension bridge or sky’seraper could never be 
built entirely of stone or brick; steel and reinforced concrete are 
absolute prerequisites. 

Reinforced concrete has, in addition, introduced a new principle 
of engineering construction which is so important that it deserves 
special notice. This is the principle of the '‘continuous structure.” 

Tbui the IiskI ixi trabcBdon, which ii lupparted et endi by ticut vertical up- 
righu. bccomm m cajitilrvcr when tc li luppnncd at point by a upriigtit Amc- 
daning aj a fulcrum. 
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Typical pre-modern trabcatcd and arcuated buildings, such as a 
wooden frame house or a bdck vault, arc composed of units which, 
however firmly attached to one another, remain separate and dis- 
dnet members, A structure of reinforced concrete, in contrast, can 
be “all of a piece.** After the pmured concrete has set, the structure 
can become one continuous unit, not an assemblage of separate 
units. So imptortant Is thb new method of construction that it may 
be regarded as, at least potentially, a new basic manner of treat¬ 
ment meriting some such designation as “continuous” or **niono- 
lithic,” The engineering and architectural potentialities of rein¬ 
forced concrete have only begun to be explored, but certain modem 
structures, like the new Stadimi at Florence (Fig. Si) or the Hangar 
at Orly (Fig, 82) are so i^rvolutionary from the striedy engineering 
p>oint of view, and so unique in architectural expressiveness, as to 
suggest architectural possibilities of major importance,** If these 
possibilidcs arc ever actualized there may emerge a distinctive 
manner of treatment radically different from both trabeadon and 
arcuadon. Meanwhile, reinforced concrete still is used prinaarily as 
a substitute for older building materials and in the trabeated and 
arcuated manners, or in a combination of them, though with in¬ 
creasingly notable extension, 

Trabcation and arcuadon, then, are the engineering principles 
either or both of which older architects have employed from en¬ 
gineering necessity, and modern architects partly from necessity and 
partly from convention. They can be used with greater or less en¬ 
gineering skill and with varying degrees of architectural competence* 
The more skillful the architect gtia architect, the more successfully 
will he be able to exploit the potential architectural expressiveness 
of these engineering forms. The nature of the artistic content thus 
expressed, and the ways in which it achieves expression via architec¬ 
tural form, will be discussed in a later chapter,^* Arcuadon and 
trabcation, considered with respect to these expressive potentialities, 
arc thus part of the “language” at the disposal of the architect* The 
engineer as such considers only their utility and Invokes them solely 
with an cy'c tO'Such factors as strength, durability, economy, and the 
like. The architect must take all of these factors into account. But 

** tUf. ihc KKQCwlui an^Qgcrui pAicfitisiitlci of gtos, wUch. concrctt, ii poured 
and Solidifici into a CDudnuiHia: unit. Tbese too ihj isadcni architect hai oidy begun » 
exploit* 

Cf„ bdiow^ Chap, xix, |i. 
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for him they are not paramount. What to the engineer are ends in 
themselves arc, to the architect, merely means to the achievement of 
his artistic objective, i.e., the expression, ria architectural form, of a 
distinctive architectural content. 

(b) The cubistic and plastic manners of treatment, in contrast, 
are essentially architectural rather than engineering principles, and 
arc therefore ultimately dcscribablc not in scientific but only in 
artistic terms, that is, in terms of the type of artistic Impression 
which different kinds of structure make upon the artistically (i.c*, 
architecturally) sensitive observer- Yet boUi manners of treatment 
have a physical basis which can, in each case, be defined with 
reference to strictly physical relaiionships. 

Cubism and plasticity in architecture are both primarily functions 
of the relation of solids and voids to one another, that is, of architec¬ 
tural forms to enclosed and enclosing space. In the purest cubistic 
manner of treatment, the solids and the adjacent spaces exist, as it 
were, in sheer juxtaposition, without mutual interpenetradon or 
interplay. The blank surface of a flat wall best epitomizes this man¬ 
ner of treatment, and the Temple of {fu Sphinx in Ghizeh (Fig, 47), the 
Gate of hhiar in Babylon (Fig. 54), and the Larkin Building in Buffalo 
(Fig. 55) exemplify its more extended use. Here the flat surface (or 
surfaces) constitute a continuous and uncompromising boundary 
between the solid structure and the surrounding space. The cor¬ 
responding epitome of the plastic manner of treatment is a broken 
concave^ surface which, taken as a whole, gives way to the space 
which presses in upon it and, simultaneously, protrudes its edges 
into space, while this interplay of solid and void is repeated still more 
plasticaily in the indentations and projections of die surface itself. 
The moulded arches and ribbed vaults of a Baroque or Gothic 
church (Figs. 65, 41) clearly exemplify this manner of treatment, 
w'hile the Rococo architecture of Southern Germany provides 
abundant examples of architecture w'hosc pronounced plasticity of 
architectural form is further intensified (w'hen it is not submerged) 
by very plastic sculptural and pictorial decoration (Figs. 30, 66, 67). 
In architecture of this type, solids and voids arc in coutinual and 
dynamic interplay,^' the solids flowing easily, as it were, in and out 

A cenvex nirTace >h'ou]il, nf tmine, BCrvc ^ wqU. 

Hcnc^r tke term “plasiic." whlck crigmaicrd ss 3 . Kulpturat term primarily ap¬ 
plicable tci that type of Kulpture which wat produced hy the nwdeUitig of clay or lotme 
other jcift and malleable material. It ll uidianunate that the same term ihaiild have to 
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of space, while the enclosing and enclosed spaces are aesthetically 
related to the enclosed and enclosing structure in innumerable ways. 

The transition from the cubbtic to the plastic manners of treat¬ 
ment b clearly illustrated in a series of six architectural uprights 
selected and ordered as follows: (i) A square pier of masonry (or an 
analogous monolith) with four flat sides and no capital or base, as in 
the Temple of the Sphinx (Fig. 47), illustrates the most uncompromis¬ 
ing antithesis of solid and void, verticality and horizontality,*® i.e., 
architectural cubism in its purest form, (ii) An eight-sided post with 
an abacus block, as in the Tomb of Beni Hassan (Fig. 49) marks the 
beginning of a sympathetic relationship of solid and void. Here the 
multiplication of sides facilitates the flow of space around the ver¬ 
tical solid, while the abacus block relates the supporting vertical 
member to the horizontal member by affording a diagonal transi¬ 
tion. (iii) The flow of space around the vertical supp)ort b further 
facilitated by the rotundity of a cylindrical vertical shaft, and a more 
complete transition from the horizontal to the vertical b afforded by 
a rounded capital (Fig. 50).** (iv) The channellings of a Doric 
column effect a further dynamic interplay of solid and void, the 
solid curving again and again out into space, only to retreat each 
time to harbor the encroaching space, while the echinus (or rounded 
portion of the capital) intensifies thb relationship. The entasis (or 
outward bulge of the colunm) further accentuates thb effect (Fig. 
51)* (v) The Ionic capital with its twin volutes and its rounded 
base establishes a still more plastic relationship between solid and 
void, vertical and horizont^ (Fig. 52). (vi) Finally, the Corin¬ 
thian capital, with its frontal concavity and its curling acanthus 
leaves projecting into space and creating innumerable interstices, 

be employed in such diflirrent contests; but it is preferable to ■««** a term now in com* 
mon use in architecture than to invent a new one, and no confudon need result if its 
precise architectural meaning is specified. The term “cubistic'’ suflers from an anal¬ 
ogous lunttatioo because it suggests that all cubistic architecture is necessarily ibur- 
sijuare and trabcated, whereas, as we shall see, the cubistic and arcuated manners of 
treatment arc actually compatible. But here s^ain careful definition obviate con¬ 
fusion. Mcanwhfle, the more literal meaning of the term “cubistic’’ (Le., like a cube) b 
directly applicable to architecture in that a building constructed like a plain cube or 
some ge o metrical variant of a cube always exemplifies the architecturally “cubbtk” 
(i^., static) manner of treatment. 

** The specific rdle of the vertkal-horuontal relationship in the cubbtic and plastic 
manners of treatment wdll be discuaed presently. 

»• Thus far the motivation was, hutocically, utilitarian rather than aesthetic. But 
thb b irrelevant to the argument. 
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carries the interplay of solid and void and the artistic transition from 
vertical to horizontal to its ultimate culmination in Greek trabcated 
architecture (Fig. 53). 

This transition from the cubistic to the plastic manner of treat¬ 
ment can be illustrated analogically by comparing a scries of sculp¬ 
tural figures on the exterior of five Gothic churches—figures whose 
dates range from about the middle of the twelfth to the end of the 
fourteenth centuries. The first of these examples (Fig. 42) is a 
notably cubistic trumeau hgurc; it is still completely conditioned by 
the rectangular block of stone from which it was hewn, and clearly 
manifests the cubistic character of this original stone block. The 
next figures (Fig. 43) in the scries arc still made to conform rigor¬ 
ously to the architectural requirements. They arc greatly elongated, 
to emphasize the pow'crful vertical thrust of the architecture; their 
drapery is stiff in its geometrical regularity; and the figures them¬ 
selves arc rigidly frontal in pose, thus emphasizing their subservience 
to strictly architectural demands. The hgurcs in the third example 
(Fig. 44) arc handled in a more plastic maimer. Now for the first 
time a definite architectural space is provided iorecuh figure by a 
separaU canopy. This space enables the figure to turn on its own axis 
and to advance one foot. Tfic drapery hangs in easy flowing folds. 
In the fourth example (Fig. 45) the fibres are as completely plastic 
as they can be made without sacrificing their architectural function. 
A continuous canopy above them creates a common architectural space 
in which they can move in relation to one another; hence they arc 
no longer separate figures but members of a sculpturally unified 
group. Their sculptural movement and vitality is the proof of their 
plastic quality, and is the eloquent sculptural expression of the 
representational theme, i.e., the Presentation in the Temple. The 
culminating example in the scries b the sculptural group by Claus 
Sluter for the portid of the Chartreuse oj Champmol at Dijon (Fig. 46). 
Here all the figures form one scene, the patron saints presenting the 
kneeling donors to the Virgin. The lateral figures have now no 
longer any relation to the architecture, and the Virgin, although a 
trumeau figure, b one of the most striking examples of plasticity in 
the history of sculpture. The first four examples in the scries thus 
illustrate in sculpture, here used as a minor art (i.e., as an expres¬ 
sive adjunct to architecture), the transition from cubbtic rigidity 
to plastic movement, from less to greater interplay of solid and void, 
from the static to the dynamic. In the last example sculpture cman- 
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cipates itself from architecture to become a plastic art m its owu 

right: 

It is evident from the foregoing illustrations that cubism and plas¬ 
ticity are only distinguishable as artistic,, ix., architecniralj manners 
of treattnent, and arc definable in terms of their effect upon the 
artistically sensitive observer* Each neceffiarily has its ossm distinc* 
tivc physical characterisdes, to which due reference has been made* 
But in physical actuality space docs not “flow”; the protrusions and 
recesses of a solid are physically as “static^" as die flat surface of a 
cube; and a diagonaf or curve is, sdendfically considered, no more 
of a “transidon” from the vertical to the horizontal than an angle of 
ninety degrees. ArchiU^iural cubism and plasticity are evident only 
to the artistically sensitive eye of an observer endowed with the 
capacity for architecturally conditioned empathic response. In this 
respect, these manners of treatment differ essentially from those of 
trabeadoD and arcuadon* 

Yet they relate themselves to trabeadon and arcuation in a man¬ 
ner deserving of precise analysis. In contrasting the six increasingly 
plastic verdcal supports, nvo factors were emphasized, (i) the rda- 
don of solid to void, and (li) the reladon of the vertical to the 
horizontal; and it was suggested that architectural cubism and 
plasticity are functions of both types of reladonship* In the cubistic 
manner of treatment, solids exist in sheer juxtaposition to voids, and, 
in addidon, verticals are opposed to horizontals without transition; 
whereas, in the plasdc manner of treatment, there is an architec¬ 
turally d>'namic interplay of solids and voids, atuian architecturally 
efleedve transition is achJei^cd between verticals and horizontals* 
Nowtrabcadon and arcuation arc essentially sympathetic to architec¬ 
tural cubism and plasticity, respectively, with respect to this Sicmd 
factor, namely, the vertical-horizontal relationship. When a flat 
lintel rests on two vertical uprights without sculptural moulding of 
any sort, no transition from the one to the other is afforded, whereas 
the plainest arch provides a perfect transition from the vertical to 
the horizontal. In other words, mere trabcadon Is, architecturally 
considered, quite stadc, whereas the simplest arch is, in itself, 
architecturally dynamic. In this respect, but only in this respect, 
arcuation is cssendally plastic; trabcadon, essentially cubistic* But, 
as is evident in the Greek Orders, trabeated architecture can become 
pronouncedly plastic, its plasticity being proportional to the success 
with which, within the basic requirements of trabcadon, an inter- 
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play of solid and void is achieved by various means* And, on the 
other handj arcuated architecture can be predominantly cubistic, as 
is the case in the interior of Germigny-des-Pr^s (Fig. 56). 

Cubism and plasticity can also be combined in a single building, 
as, for example, in the interior of the chapel in Aix^s-Chapelie 
(Aachen) (Fig, 57), where the lower story is predominandy cubisric 
in effect, and the upper, with its columns and Corinthian capitals, 
more plastic in architectural treatment^ or in the interior of KSan 
Paolo fueri h mma (Fig* 62), whose flat clerestory walls rest on a 
plastic colonnade supporting plastic arches, and whose rectangular 
and prevailing cubistic nave ends in a pronouncedly plastic apse* 

Modern building materials, notably reinforced concrete and glass, 
should, at least theoredcally, gready extend the plastic potenti¬ 
alities of architecture. But thus far little progress has been made in 
this direction, for, with certain exceptions, contemporary architects 
have been primarily intent on exploiting the possibilities of the cu¬ 
bistic rather than the plastic manner of treatment in the new en- 
^ncering media. 

(c) The third type of architectural manner of treatment may be 
entitled ** illuminated*” Once again, the term must be defined with 
care* For by "illumination” we cannot here mean sheer physical 
illumination, since ail buildings are necessarily bathed in light 
during the daytime and admit light into their interior through all 
available openings. The illumination here in question is auhii^c- 
turaliy coftlt^Ud light and shade, and when this manner of treatment 
U invoked as it should be, die expressive potendalities of architcc* 
turally controlled light are appropriately exploited* 

In a typical modern office building the use of light is entirely 
utilitarian; the architects sole objeedve is efficient interior ilLumina- 
tion. The lighted cupola of the third chapel of S. Mans m 7>aj- 
feEWf in Rome (Fig. 74) clearly illustrates the architectural control 
of light and shade* Similarly, in the Roman Pantheon (Fig* 61}, the 
light admitted through the oculus intensifies the visible rotundity 
and affects the apparent size of the interior* In certain Roman 
basilicas (Fig. 62) the Light admitted through clerestory >vindows 
emphasizes the complex architectural character of the interior* In 
Piagia Sophia (Fig* 63), the size and lightness of the dome is visibly 
enhanced by the admission of light through the windows at the base 
of the dome* And, finally, in a Gothic cathedral (Fig. 41), the eye, 
travelling upwards, is made to pass from comparative darkness into 
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a region of light and then on into a region of mysterious shadow in 
the soaring, vaulted roof. 

Stained glass provides the architect with an additional and power¬ 
ful control of light, producing, as it does, a type of illuminadon 
which differs qualitatively from natural light. Thus the colored Light 
inside a Gothic cathedral greatly intensifies the sense of super¬ 
natural m^-stery which this type of architecture so notably expresses* 

Light and shade can be controlled with architectural effectiveness 
on the exterior as well as in the interior of a building* Witness, for 
example, the calculated play of Light and shade in the colonnade of a 
Greek temple (Fig, 51), and particularly in the pteroma, that is, the 
space between the colonnade and the cella wall* Or note the visible 
lightness of the Tempie dt PAmotif at Versailles (Fig* 73). Here the 
colonnade and dome create an architectural space in which the ex¬ 
ternal light of nature U caught and given a new architectural charac¬ 
ter. Or consider, finally, the use of light and shade in the portico of 
S. Maria in the Via Lata in Rome (Fig* 75), where the brilliant light 
reflected from the pavement is made to illumine the space of the 
vault and thus to intensify the plasticity of the vault and the 
columns. 

These illustrations clearly indicate the relation of illumination to 
the cubistic and plastic manners of treatment* Both cubistic and 
plastic architectural effects can be intensified by a wise use of light 
and shadow, on the exterior as well as in the interior, and the 
artistic effect of both manners of treatment can be seriously di¬ 
minished by the failure to control exterior and interior illumination. 

The position here adopted has been that light and shade are 
aspects of the architect’s primary medium which he, as an architect, 
has no business to ignore. On this premise only those buildings in 
which light and shade are architecturally controlled can be said to 
possess complete artistic, i.e., architectuiW quality. There is there¬ 
fore no such thing as a non-ifluminated architfctvral manner of treat¬ 
ment; non-iliumi nation is merely a form of architectural deficiency. 

This is of considerable importance for the analysis and appraisal 
of modern architecture* For despite occasional effective control of 
exterior light and shadow', the contemporary architect has hardly 
begun to exploit the luminous potentialities of his new building 
materials. Despite the extensive use of glass in modem buildings, ihe 
light thus admitted has more often been used for purely utilitarian 
purposes than to create new architectural effects by a control of light 
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and shadow (Fig. 91), It is primarily in the use of dcctddty that 
contemporary architects have manifested a genuine architectural 
control over interior illumination (Fig* 92). 

Baroque architecture may be cited as the European style which 
manifests the richest fusion of these five man ners of treatment (Fig* 
65)* It combines arcuation and trabeatlon with notable success. It 
expresses the strength and solidity of architectural cubism^ in com¬ 
bination with the grace and dynamic vitality of architectural plas¬ 
ticity* And it uses light and shadow with great architectural dTec- 
tiveness. As a result, it quite perfectly exemplifies a synthesis of 
horizontals and verticals in which a transition is effected without 
the loss of what each has to contribute, and through the interplay of 
architectural solids and voids which it achieves, partly by means of 
pure architectural form, pardy by a control of light and shade, and 
partly by s killf ul use of color and sculptural decoration, it possesses, 
at its best, a degree of expressive architectural unity not often 
equalled in European architecture* This unity* with its rich control 
of all the architectural manners of treatment* expresses an ecu¬ 
menical dignity never before achieved in architecture* 


This concludes my account of the basic manners of treatment 
in the abstract arts of music* the dance* and architecture. As might 
have been expected, it was the primary medium in each case, rather 
than the secondary medium* which here determined the se\'erai 
manners of treatment* The secondary medium is equally influential* 
as we shall discover* in the production of a distinctive style, but this 
is not the place to discuss this influence. The control exercised by 
these primary media* meanwhile, is negative rather than positive. 
It is maji*s inventive and creative genius which has discovered the 
potentialities of these media and translated them into actualities; 
the media themselves condition the forms which we have been con¬ 
sidering only in the ^nsc of determining their physical possibility* 
Some media lend themselves to several manners of treatment* Stone* 
for example, permits of both cubistic and plastic manipulation* 
Each medium, however, has its peculiar limitations which can be 
transcended, if at all, only by a tatir de /errf* and which can never be 
completely negated* A modern steel bridge or skyscraper cannot be 
built merely out of stone* wood, or brick, and pol^'phonic and har¬ 
monic music cannot be produced on a one stringed instrument or by 
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one voice. The primary medium, then, defines the field of possibility 
but cannot of itself brin^ about artistic actuality^ 

In passing now to the representational arts of sculpture and 
paindng and to the symbolic art of literature, our problem becomes 
progressively more complex, because the subject-matter or sec¬ 
ondary medium comes to assume an ever greater importance in the 
determinarion and definition of the basic manners of treatment of 
these three arts. The determining influence of subject-matter is 
least evident in sculpture, which resembles architecture in many 
important ways. In painting, several of the basic manners of treat¬ 
ment are, we shall discover, essentially conditioned by representa¬ 
tional subject-matter. In literature, the primary medium is itself 
symbolic, and the meanings symbolized carry ns inevitably beyond 
the bare sensuous medium into a world of inner and outer reality. 
This complicating factor docs not lessen the imfxjrtancc of the 
primary media in these arts; they continue to be as influential as 
they are in the abstract arts. The subject-matter merely enters in as 
an additional and increasingly important determining agent which, 
in conjunction with the primary medium, negatively conditions the 
basic manners of treatment in these art^. 


d. Sculpture 


We can distinguish in sculpture between three sets of manners of 
treatment, the second and third of which are analogically related to 
the second and third sets in architecture. 


relief 

free-standing 


linear \ 

(plancarj f , 
icubistic! ( 

plastic / 


If the possibility of non-rcpresentational sculpture 

is admitted, a fourth set of sculptural manners of treatment, which 
might be entitled "representational” and “non-rcprcscntational,” 
should be added, paralleling "music without words” and "music 
with words.^^ That sculpture can approach complete abstraction 
without losing all sculptural quality must be admitted (Figs. 95, 
99); and a few whoUy non-repr^entaiional compositions in three 
dimensions have been created w^hich arc usually classified as 
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sculpture and which have been admired for their sculptural cxpros- 
siveness {Figs. 94, 96). The applicability of the manners of treat¬ 
ment Ibted above to compositions of this type must be considered in 
due course. Meanwhile, 1 shall assume that crucial importance 
should be assigned to the representational factor in this art as well 
as in the art of painting,and shall therefore proceed at once to 
discuss the applicability of these manners of treatment to represent 
tational^^ sculpture. 

(a) The categories of sculptural ‘^relieT* and “free-standing” 
sculpture, or sculpture “in the round,” arc, like those of trabeation 
and arcuaUon in arcliitecture, essentially pre-ardstic, and, as such, 
accurately definable in physical terms. In sculptural reliief the 
representational figures arc carved, cast, or otherwise created in 
such a way as to be integrally attached to the background, whereas 
in free-standing sculpture they are not so attached and are visible, at 
least theoreticaJlyi from every side» These two maimers of treatment 
arc readily distinguishable in French’s lji7igfel{<w Memorial (Fig. 
143), w^hcre the bust of Longfellow is free-standing (though in this 
case it Is intended to be viewed from in front and is ardsdcally re¬ 
lated to the background), whereas the carved figures in the back¬ 
ground arc in low relief. The same artist’s Death and the Sadptof 
(Fig. 144) exemplifies the transition from low relief (the Sphinx) to 
high relief (the symbolic figure of death) to free-standing sculpture 
(the youthful artist), and, incidentally, the various degrees of low 
and high relief w'hich arc possible. Donatello’s Dance oj Salome 
(Fig. 150) illustrates this dinerentiatiOT] of low and high relief in a 
series of well-defined sculptural planes. 

These sculptures also illustrate the fact that both of these manners 
of treatment have a distincdvc aesthetic character which is in¬ 
tensified when they are juxtaposed in a single composition. Thus the 
thrce-dimcnsionaiity of the bust of Longfellow is artistically accen¬ 
tuated by the low relief of the background (an effect w'hich is further 
enhanced by the difiTcrence in media, color, etc.), just as the fiatness 
of this relief is made more evident by the bust. Death and the Sculptor 
illustrates the difficulty of achieving compositional unity when 
these diverse manners of treatment are both resorted to in a single 
work. The Dmce oj Salome^ which is completely in relief, and most of 

" Cf„ Wow. p. Chap. Kxn, U. 

" "Rcpmentitioiial** being udeen in tbc widest poanblc icnac to [odude aH fonoi ol 
sculpture which arc not Intri abstract threc-duncxixkuul dcsi^iil. 
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the statues illustrated in this volume, jxtssess far greater artistic 
unity partly because this difficult fusion is not attempted. The very 
emergence of the problem as to whether a single sculptural com¬ 
position can be in both manners of treatment Indicates their artistic 
significance. 

(b) TTic manners of treatment in the second group are, like archi¬ 
tectural cubism and plasdcity, primarily artistic rather than physical 
in character, and must be defined with reference to the different 
types of impression made upon an arristically sensitive observer. Yet, 
as in architecture, these manners of treatment have a physical basis 
which permits of accurate description. 

Sculpture is “linear" in proportion as \nsiblc lines or edges are 
given ardsde emphasis,^ No sculptural composition is e-xciusively 
in the linear manner of treatment; when line is the only expressive 
device employed, as in the prehistoric Chmgtng Mairtmoth from La 
Madeleine (Fig* 145), the composition lacks dl sculptural quality 
and should be classified as “painting.’^ In sculpture, lines and edges are 
always used in conjunction with one or more of the other manners of 
treatment in this group. Thus a line may be employed to achieve or 
intensify sculptural plasticity (Figs. 146-148), or a sharp edge, to 
define die boundaries of a sculptural plane (Fig. 149)* The resul¬ 
tant effect is consequently only partly linear* But this docs not de¬ 
prive the sculptural use of line of its artistic importance, for a linear 
emphasis makes its own disdnetive contribution to the total ardstic 
effect of the composidon* 

Free-standing statues lend themselves less readily to a linear 
treatment than do reliefs, but even in them a linear effect can be 
acliievcd, notably in the handling of drapery (Fig. 115). But it does 
not follow that low relief is more amenable to linear treatment than 
high relief* In Agoshno di Duccio’s relief (Fig. 148), for instance* the 
linear effect is most pronounced in the handling of the fire, which 
is in very low relief, whereas in the bas-relief bust ofSciph (Fig. 147) 
the helmet, in higher relief than the armor, is treated in quite as 
linear a manner as the armor. 

The “planeari* and “cubisdc” ways of handling the sculptural 
media arc really the same manner of treatment applied, m the one 
case, to sculptural relief and, in the other, to free-standing sculpture. 

In plancar reliefs representation is achieved by means of super¬ 
imposed fiat two-dimensional areas or planes. Several overlapping 
planes may be combined, each plane being distinguished from the 
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next by greater or less indentation or protuberance (as tn high, 
middle, and low relief) with rc5pcct to the plane of the original 
surface (Fig, 149)* in the most pronounced examples of planear re¬ 
lief these planes are sharply distinguished from one another and are 
not related by gradual transitions* The more sharply each planear 
boundajHff is thus defined, and the flatter the surfaces of the several 
planes, the more static the resultant elTect, since the representa- 
tioi^al objects m the several planes are rigidly confined within their 
planear boundaries. 

Free-standing sculpture is cubistic in proportion as the three- 
dimensional figures or shapes represented are characterized by a 
geometrical rigidity (Figs. 151, 152). In statues which are pro^ 
nounccdly cubisdc, vertical and horizontal shapes arc sharply 
juxtaposed, and the representational figures are, as a result, de¬ 
prived of all capacity for visible movement in space. 

The difference betw'een sculptural cubism and plasticity has 
already been discussed in terms of Gothic sculpture employed for 
architectural adornment. But when sculpture is used as an adjunct 
to architecture it cannot achieve its maximum plasticity, for, were it 
to do so, it would cease to perform its architectural function by in¬ 
sisting upon its own sculptural self-sufficiency. 

Sculptural relief and free-standing sculpture arc both plastic in 
proportion as the figures represented are so modelled as to em¬ 
phasize their mobile and dynamic character (Figs. 172, 126). This 
effect is achieved by avoiding fiat planes, sharp edges, and harsh 
transitions of every type. Whether or not the statue was actually first 
conceived and executed in soft clay which the sculptor could fashion 
w-ith case into the desired shape, the final effect of plastic sculpture 
suggests this mode of creation. But this docs not mean that plastic 
sculpture is soft and amorphous. WTiat it expresses is rather the 
dynamic vitality of a living form, and this sense of vitality, in turn, is 
effected by representing the figures or objects in such a way that 
they seem capable of unimpeded movement in space. This plastic 
effect can be achic\‘ed as easily in relief, and, indeed in very' low 
rdief, as it can in free-standing sculpture. 

(c) All sculpture, to be seen effectively, must not only be appro* 
priaidy illuminated; the relation of lighted passages to passages tn 
shadow cannot be ignored w'ith sciilptural impunity. In this respect 
the r6Je of light in sculpture is analogous to its r61c in architecture. 
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In bo^ cases, a failure to recognize and control the factor of light 
and shade constitutes an artistic deficiency. 

But ^ the architect can control light in a variety of ways to serve 
hjs architectural ends, so the sculptor can deal with the problem of 
illununation v^ously. He can, for example, create a statue which 
can Ire seen with equal cffect^^eness from whatever direction the 
light falls (Fig. 202), or, alternatively, he can so model his figure 
that Its sculptural effectiveness depends upon its being iJluminated 
from one parucular point. It is essential, for example, that Michd- 
anplo s M.did (Fig. 253) be iUumined primarily from a 

^mt in l^ront of and above, the figure, in order that the shadow cast 
by the he^ct be correctly placed. But sculptures also vary in the 
degree and t>'pc of importance that is attached to light and shadow, 
n soi^ Starnes hght and shade are made relatively unimportant 
(Fig, I7&), m Qthci^ quite essential (Figs. 201, 202); and in most 

Ik™ iS to intensify sculptural cubism or plasticity 

(Figs. I S2,134), whereas m others they are used to achieve a distinc¬ 
tive sculptural effect which now deserves special mendon. 

Imprt^ionisuc sculpture, whether in relief (Fie. 153) or free- 

delSeKT. 'h --- furface^vhlSi is 

dehterately calculated to exploit the play of light and shade. Here 
Ihe dominant effect is ncithw linear, planear, cubistic, nor plastil^ 

Ilvdv n^dvl** Sculpture of this type can be seen effec- 

mdy only when .. is lUunnnated from a specified direcuoo. and it 

s^me^anvle S’” “ “fa *^1“^ 1'^ «- 

stricted angle of vision. And whereas non-impressionistic sculpture 

atsociatiom so 

ff f f ' ■'"IKlIed to run our hands over the smooth sur¬ 

faces, the roughened surface of impressionistic sculpture tends to 
rf f* in us an equally smng aversaon to the very thought of such 
tactile contact. Its artistic effect upon us, in short, is exclusively 
visual; our impulre is to view it in exaedy the way in which we would 
vi^v a pamtmg. A pre^nderant emphasis on ihe play of light and 
shade in this medium thus tends, like an exclusive reliance L line, 
to make sculpture pictorial rather than sculptural in artistic quality, 
mf f I ™ f^lptural manners of treatment applicable 

‘T ;rfo*; completely non-representational? 

h t h “ n™-cepreseotatio„al can be 

nothing bnt sheer ornament or decoration, and is normally geo¬ 
metrical m character (Fig.l). Enlirety non-representation J free- 
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standing sculpture is extremely rare but is more or less closely ap¬ 
proximated by some contemporary sculptors (Figs, 94-96, 99), It, 
loo, necessarily tends to be geometrical in character. Sculpture of 
this type can be said to be linear, plancar, cubistic, or plastic in a 
physical and non-sculptural sense in proportion as visible use Is 
made of strings or wires, planes, cubes (and their variants), and 
curv'Cd surfaces; and, at least theoretically, it can exemplify these 
manners of treatment artistically by patterning itself on architec¬ 
ture and by reproducing, in miniature, the effects which are 
achieved in that art fay the relations of verticals to horizontals, and 
solids to enclosing (but not enclosed) space. But it is a grave question 
as to how much artistic expressiveness can actually ^ achieved in 
this manner. 

In any case, there can be no question that representational 
sculpture possesses far richer expressive potentialities than non- 
representational sculpture. For not only can each of the manners of 
treatment listed above be more efTcctivcly exploited in different 
statues of this type; several can be employed simultaneously to 
achieve still greater sculptural unity, vitality, and expressive 
eloquence. Here, as in architecture, the Baroque style provides some 
of the best illustrations of how this can be accomplished. 

In Bernini's Longinm in St, Peter’s (Fig. 135), for example, the 
linear, plastic, and luminous manners of treatment are all em¬ 
ployed with masterly skill, each being made to contribute to the 
effectiveness of the other and to the total sculptural effect. 

The statue is linear in three distinguishable respects, (i) in its 
silhouette which, as in all good statues, is of great sculptural im¬ 
portance, (ii) in the handling of tlie hair and drapery, and (iii) in 
the contrapuntal relationships of staff, legs, and outstretched arms» 
The silhouette, which has been studied with the greatest care,** is a 
highly dynamic edge which contributes notably to the total plastic 
effect* This effect is further intensified by the clearly defined paitcm 
of elongated passages of luminosity and darkness—vide the drapery, 
the left leg, and die right arm* Finally, the outstretched arms, the 
legs, and the staff may all be said to be linear in a larger sense, since 
they constitute, in conjunction, a d ynami c pattern of major elon- 

** Bcmlni, like Poussin, often made two types of ikctchd for lu* ptojemed composi-.- 
tions, one litKar, in which the tUbouette and modcILing received ipccu] AtEcziiioa* the 
other, a wuh^rawin^g spedfically directed, to [he probtem of lumiiiOiity* Cf., below, 
p* 170. 
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gated forms in dynamic interplay. They arc all diagonal by reference 
to the vertical and horizontd axes. The straight staff deviates from 
the vertical axis with a propulsive outward thmst* The visible 
curvature of the legs contrasts with the straightness of the staff, and 
each leg repeats the outward thrust of the staff in the reverse direc¬ 
tion, the right leg at a more pronounced diagonal than the left. The 
two arms (which together constitute a diagonal whose relative 
horiaontaiity contrasts with the relative vcrdcality of the staff) ^ the 
legs, and the torso, create a broken yet continuous line from the 
right hand to the left shoulder, down the left upper arm, and along 
the extended forearm to the left hand with its outstretched fingers. 
The figure is thus an eloquent pattern of repetidve ideas (compare 
Fig» 136) which are linear in a variety of ways- 

The plasticity of the figure is immediately evident. The dramadc 
pose, the waving drapery, the rapt expression of the face, all con¬ 
tribute, each in its own way, to its sculptural and highly expressive 
vitality. It is to be noted, moreover, that the figure is set in a niche 
which provides it with an architectural space in which to move* This 
niche makes possible the d\Tiamlc interplay of sculptural form and 
architectural space, the figure thrusting itself into a space w^hich 
already possesses a pronounced artistic character and thus invites 
sculptur^ exploration. The fi.gure*s plasticity is therefore not wholly 
Self-contained or self-determined but derives to a considerable 
extent from its reladons to the controlled architectural space in 
which it Stands* This relation of sculptured figure to architectural 
setting is further mtensified by the way In W'hich the statue contra;Sts 
in color and design with the architectural decora don of the niche, 
its white marble being set off by the colored marble and its modelled 
irregularity by the geometrical pattern on the wall. 

Finally, the statue is a typical exemplification of Baroque sculp¬ 
tural luminosity. The light, already architecturally controlled, Is 
made to fall upon the statue from in front and above so as to set In 
sharp 1 ‘^lcf the upturned face, the chrat, the outstretched arms, the 
billowing drapery, and the staff, while the subtly graded and 
sharply contrasted lighted and shaded passages combine gready to 
intensify the plasdcity and vitality of the statue as a whole. 

T^at Bet^ini was cxpliciily aware of this factor of sculptural 
luminosity is evidenced by the many wash-draw'ings which have 
been preserved, m which he studied thU particular problem prior 
to the final exccudon of various other statues* In his studies for 
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the angels in the Chapti of \ht Saaamtni in St. Peter’s (Fig, 141), for 
example, his preoccupation is entirely with the pattern of sculptural 
light and shade. Such drawings as dicse help us to appreciate the 
essential r61e of sculptural light and shade in the finished product 
(Fig. 142), and they prove beyond all doubt that Bernini was 
acutely conscious of the importance of this manner of treatment. 

As in architecture, then, a rich cxploitadon of several complemen¬ 
tary manners of treatment can result in a type of artistic vitality and 
expressiveness which can be achieved in no other viray. 

5, Painting 

Painting differs gencrically from sculpture in being physically 
two-dimensional rather than three-dimensional.’^ But its basic 
manners of treatment, like those of sculpture, fall into three groups, 
as follows: 

black-and-white j (pj^^g^ari ( 
colored i 

(a) The first tw'o pictorial manners of treatment are, like trabca- 
tion and arcuation in architecture and like sculptural relief and free¬ 
standing sculpture, essentially pre-artistic in character, though not, 
on that account, devoid of artistic significance. Each is definable in 
terms of the primary medium employed, and this medium is, in 
each case, varied. The black-and-white media include pencil, char¬ 
coal, pen and ink, etching, engraving, etc*; the colored media in¬ 
clude oil, water-color, fresco, etc* And each of these subsidiary 
media has, of course, its own distinctive surface, tools, and technique, 
which must be taken into account in any adequate description of 
the several pictorial media. Each has, moreover, its o^vn distinctive 
artisdc potentialities, and it is these which the artist must appro¬ 
priately exploit if the resultant manner of treatment is to have 
artistic significance. 

The first two pictorial manners of treatment are as applicable 
to abstractions as to representational compositions. A composition 
of either type must be in one or other of these manners of treatment, 
or In a combination of the two. But the remaining manners of treat- 

FaintKl tfulpniral rtlidk. Ulie painted ^.^tandln^ statute ibauld ht clmScd u 
*‘ictilptujc" rather than aj “painting." 
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mcnt arCj with one exception^ applicable only to representational 
compositions. 

(b) The manners of treatment in the second group are, lihe 
the analogous ones in architecture and sculpture, primarily artistic 
in character; they are definable in each case in terms of the total 
artistic effect of the completed composition* Yet each has its ap¬ 
propriate physical basis* I shall first consider the use of these man¬ 
ners of treatment in representational painting, and then d scuss their 
applicability, or non-applicabilit>', to pure pictorial abstractions* 

A representational composition is ^‘lineari' in proportion as lines 
are emphasized as representational and expressive vehicles* In 
representational paintings lines arc always made to serve representa¬ 
tional ends by creating, clarifying, or emphasizing the visible struc* 
turc of the object or scene depicted. Thus, in a black-and-white 
composition, the objects depicted, e*g*, a group of human figures, 
can be created entirely by a scries of lines outlining the structural 
members of the figures in question {Fig. 156); or lines can l>e used in 
a scene which is primarily a study in pictorial light and shade 
(Fi^. 215, 216); or lines can be employed to define a silhouette or 
to introduce plasticity by means of chiaroscuro (Fig. 163). In 
colored compositions, the “line” may be a clearly defined edge 
of a^ representational area (Fig. 158), or it may be a struemraily 
significant elongated light or shadow, as in drapery (Figs* 137, 247). 
In short, line can be used in painting either to represent what pre¬ 
sents Itself to us in nature as non-linear, or, alternatively, to 
represent the visibly Iinc^ characteristics of natural objects* But it 
can also be used in a strictly non-^representational manner to en¬ 
hance a representational effect. Thus Marin (Fig. 157) frequently 
intensifies the perspective and sense of distance in his landscapes 
by drawing horizontal, vertical, or diagonal lines which have no 
direct representational function whatever. 

pictorially linear manner of treatment make 
use of visible lines of one t>^ or another, and the artistic impression 
which this use of line makes on us is to a greater or less degree 
qualitatively linear. But the mere fact that lines are actually em¬ 
ployed does not suffice to make the composition pkt^rjaliy linear in 
manner of treatment, for lines can be used merely to establish or 
enhance a dom^t plancar, cubUtic, plastic, or luminous effect. 
Few representational compositions are exclusively linear in pictorial 
manner of treatment; most pictures in w'hich line receives ardsdc 
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emphasis arc both linear and plantar^ cubistic, or plastic in synoptic 
pictorial effect. 

The planear, cubistic, and plastic manners of treatment in paint¬ 
ing arc applicable only with the aid of pictorial representation, 
whereas it is possible for a line to achieve artistic expressiveness in a 
completely non-representational abstraction. This is because a line 
drawn on a two-diniensional, wholly non-representatioitalj surface 
13 visibly a line, whereas a flat area is not, in and of itself, visibly a 
plane or, a/oFiiori^ a cubistic or plastic three-dimensional object. The 
term “abstractions"* is often used loosely to designate pictorial com¬ 
positions in which the factor of representation is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, c.g., to the representation of solid geometrical shapes or even 
two-dimensional planes visibly related to one another in three- 
dimensional space (Fig, 100)* But it is clear that even this effect can 
be achieved only represcntatlonally, for the simple reason that, in 
painting, three-dimensional space must always be pictorially ermUd 
on a two-dimensional surface. If no such space Is representation ally 
created, a flat area, whether colored or uncolored, is merely a flat 
area whose plane is visibly identical with that of the paper or canvas. 
It is not, pictorially considered, a plane at all, but merely a colored 
or uncolorcd portion of the physical two-dimensiooal surface. Most 
modem *'abstractions” are therefore not pure abstractions, since 
the juxtaposed areas do nonnaJly occupy different planes to the dis¬ 
cerning eye and, in addition, frequently combine to create solid 
objects quite definitely related to one another in a visually created 
space* 

But, once again, it is possible rcprescntationally to create pictorial 
planes without resorting to the picianailj plancar manner of treat- 
ment* A composition can be said to be in this manner of treatment 
only when the planes thus created receive artistic emphasis, that is, 
in proportion as the composition as a whole makes a planear im¬ 
pression upon the artistically sensitive observer* Manet’s Fifer 
(Fig. 1S8) clearly exemplifies this manner of treatment. Representa¬ 
tion is achieved by the juxtaposition of fiat areas of carefully con¬ 
trasted colors, values, and intensities; these areas occupy, in the 
picture, visibly well-defined planes; and these planes, in turn, re¬ 
ceive artistic emphasis. Compared with pictorid figures w-hich are 
notably three-dimensional, this painting is rcladvdy flat and two- 
dimensional, though not to the point of serious representational dis¬ 
tortion or loss of representational reality. In Ingres'Ba/Arr (Fig. 159), 
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in contrast, the nude figure is pictofiaLIy plastic, though largely com¬ 
posed of flat unraodellcd areas. Notice the handling of the arms 
and legs. 

The cubistic^ and ^*plastic^’ manners of treatment In painting 
differ in cssendaily the same way in which the analogous architec¬ 
tural sculptural manners of treatment differ from one another. 
Pictorial "cubism,” in the more generic meaning of the term, must 
not be restricted to an artisdc emphasis ujxin representational 
cubes or other geometrical solids, though comjjositions of this tj'^pe 
are, as a rule, pronouncedly cubistic in manner of treatment. The 
hall-mark of pictori^ cubism is rather a static rigidit>* The solids 
represented appear immovable and stand in no visibly dynamic 
relationship to ^one another or to an enveloping space. A composi¬ 
tion is pl^dc, in Contrast, in propordon as objects are represented 
as possessing an inner vitality and as standing in dynamic relation to 
one another and to the space which envelops them. 

Here two factors must be distinguished for purposes of analysis: 

(i) the handling of the individual objects which are depicted, and 

(ii) the handling of their spatial environment. For it is possible to 
treat a single object, e.g., a human body, in a markedly plastic 
manner w'ithout creating an atmospheric space in which this object 
might conceivably move. If, for example, wc ignore the painted 
background of one of Michelangelo’s Slavij on the ceiling of the 

istine Chapel (Fig.. 133), and regard only the nude figure, this 
fipire must be admitted to be markedly plastic in pictorial manner 
of treatment.** But it is significant that Michelangelo actually 
created a pictorial space for the figure to occupy and in which to 
move witness the pictorial architecture in succcsBive planes. By 
this device Michelangelo endowed the entire composition (as here 
reproduced) with dynamic actuality. The slaveys relation to his 
pictonal environment is dearly established, and this relation per- 
mi^him to move freely in the space pictorially created for him. 

The distmction between these two factoid conditioning pictorial 
plasticity IS again evident if we compare the Amgnon Fieth (Fig. 211) 
with Rubens* T/tf Piosmi Dam, (Fig. 2EM). In the former, the 
donor ^ treaty m a plastic manner, and the space in which he 
finds himself differs in kind from the non-reprcscntadonal space 

V Hm l^htlangiclo'i Kvlpiural training ij evident: compare Hg. 134. The pUi- 
tl«ty of the Esure. taken by lUdf. « Kuiptut^ « ^ 

churotctiro. ' 
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(witness the gold background) in which the other figures statically 
exist; whereas, in the latter, the figures are portrayed in various 
stages of potential or actual physical movement through a space 
which is entirely representational. Hence The FeasanU' Dan^e is 
plastically treated throughout, as the term “plastic'’ is here defined. 

(c) In both sculpture and architecture, light b so unavoidable an 
ingredient of the primary raw material that the failure to control it 
and put it to effective artisde use is an artistic defect. Architectural 
non-illumioation. and sculptural non-luminosity arc not positive 
artistic manners of treatment. But this is not the case in painting, for 
if light is to be introduced in a pictoriahy significant manner (i*c., 
apart from the sheer physical iUuminationi which is requisite if the 
picture b to be seen), it must be introduced represcntationally, and 
need therefore not be introduced at all* Hence both “lumlnoiiity" 
and “non-luminosity” arc potendady valid and expressive pictorial 
manners of treatment. Thus, though Utc representational objects 
in Schongaucris Crueijixion wiih Four Angels (Fig. 162) arc eloquently 
delineated, there is in the picture no representational light, whereas 
inDurer’s Crucifixion (Fig. 163) the corresponding objects are bathed 
in pictoriaJly created and controlled light. Diirer’s Erasmus (Fig* 
164) clearly illustrates the difference between plain white paper 
{vide the square area of the inscription) and shimmering representa¬ 
tional light {ifide the dtaperj' and the open book), A pictorial com¬ 
position may therefore be said to be in the luminous manner of 
treatment in proportion as light and shade are (L) rcprcscntationally 
introduced and (ii) artistically controlled* 

The rfile of light and shade in painting can be indicated with 
greater precision by means of a further distinedon between chia¬ 
roscuro and pictorial luminosity* (i) Pictorial represemation can be 
achieved without resort cither to modelling (chiaroscuro) or to 
genuine luminosity (Fig. 156). (ii) Chiaroscuro can be employed to 
define tlie representational objects and achieve plasticity without 
any pictorial representation of light (Fig* 162), That is, a perceptual 
object can be modelled in light and shade without the creation of 
pictorial light and darkness, and the scene containing such shaded 
objects need not itself be luminous, as is evidenced by the fact that 
the objects need cast no shadow, or, if they do, that these cast 
shadows can be used not to create pictorial luminosity but merely to 
cstablbh the pictorial pattern or to achieve some other pictorial end* 
(iii) Genuine pictori^ luminosity can be introduced representa- 
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tionally. FuLrlhermorc* (ii) this luminosity can either be assigned 
major representational importance or used primarily to achieve 
pictorial plasticity; and (jS) the light rcpresentationally created can 
be of various different kinds. Both t)'pes of variations deserve con¬ 
sideration. 

(ffl) laght can be represented pictorially only with the aid of 
*‘solid” objects (including such ephemeral forms as clouds) which 
arc illumined by it. No painting can be mfrdy luminous. In Turner^s 
J^arham Castle at Sunns£ (Fig. 169), for example, the use of solid 
objects is reduced to the bare minimum. The faintly suggested cliff 
and the barely indicated cow with its cast shadow play a propor¬ 
tionately essential r61c; without them the picture would cease to 
represent light altogether and would be merely an abstract medley 
of brighdy colored pigment. 

But pictorial luminosity can receive major representational cm- 
pha«$, as in Nofrham Castle^ or it can be employed primarily to ddine 
the three-dimensionality of the solid objects represented, as is the 
case in Poussin's Ordimtim (Fig. 165). Here the function of pic¬ 
torial luminosity and the representation of solid objects is reversed. 
Light and shadow are now used to make the figures three-dimen¬ 
sional and plastic, whereas, in J^arhnm Casdt^ the objects were in¬ 
troduced to make the whole scene luminous. Hence, though the 
relationship of luminosity and objects LiJumiiicd is clearly reciprocal 
((jcrccptuaJ objects conditioning luminosity, and light enhancing 
physical plasticity), cither can be accorded prior emphasis. 

Rembrandt's portraits (Fig. 260) exemplify a distinctive fusion of 
both processes a fusion in which luminosity and perceptual plas¬ 
ticity arc equally emphasized. Here the figure and the background 
are sa h^dJed as to create an atmosphere unusually saturated with 
luminosity and darkness. This atmosphere, in turn, w^ith its lu¬ 
minous areas and its dark shadows so eloquent of spatial depth, 
helps to establish the ihree-dimensionaliiy of the human form. 
Thus the figure, as depicted, is simultaneously a product and a 
source of pictorial luminosity and darkness, and the composition is, 
as a vvhole, an amazing pattern of solid form and atmospheric space, 
of luminosity and gloom, of perceptual substantiality and insub- 
stantiality. 

(3) The type of light represented pictorially may be naturalistic 
outdoor light, as in Vermeer (Fig, 168); or the subtle luminosity of 
the Rembrandt portrait just considered; or theatrical spotlight 
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(Fig, 166) J or, finally, a wholly unreal mystical light from an 
indeterminable source and of mysterious quality (Fig* 167)* Mean¬ 
while, the representational character of pictorial luminosity, of 
whatever type, is evident if we compare the pictures just mentioned 
with paintings which make use of gilt or any highly burnished sur¬ 
face. The striated glory in Fra Angelico’s Coronation of the yirgin in 
the Uffizi (Fig. 160), or the shimmering gold background of SL 
jekn Proch&Tus (Fig* 161), for example, arc not pjctatial reprejen- 
tationi of light at all. The gilt refiects actual physical light far more 
effectively than colored pigment, and the light thus introduced into 
the picture is not pictorial luminosity which has been created by 
representational means, but mere natural light reflected as in a 
mirror. It is no more than the artistically controlled physical lu¬ 
minosity of the painter’s primary medium. 

As in the case of the arts already considered, the several manners 
of treatment in painting can be employed simultaneously with great 
artistic efTectivencss. C^anne, for example, in his deiicate yet power¬ 
ful water-colors (Fig. 285), combines the use of color, line, plane, 
plasticity, and luminosity in a truly amazing way* Note how, with 
the utmost economy of means, he c.xploits the expressive potcu- 
tialides of line, differentiates between flat and rounded surfaces, 
establishes visible solidity and space, relates solids to one another 
and to the pictorially created voids, and, in the process, transforms 
white paper into dancing light and blue pigment into vibrant 
shadow. 

These pictorial manners of treatment are obviously detcrTtiincd 
in part by the nature of both ihe primary media and the representa¬ 
tional subject-matter* The influence of the latter is greater in paint¬ 
ing than it is in sculpture* But, once again, this determination is 
merely negative. A pictorial subject may invite one manner of treat¬ 
ment rather than another, and may diOTUrage or even prohibit one 
or more manners of treatment (it would certainly be hard, for ex¬ 
ample, to represent light, and not merely symbolize or reproduce it, 
in a pttrely linear manner)* But the artist’s own creative imaginadon 
remains the ultimate source and final arbiter of all manners of treat¬ 
ment in this as in the other arts. 

6. Literatme 

The basic manners of treatment in the abstract arts could be dis¬ 
tinguished almost entirely in terms of their primary media, while 
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in the representational arts the subject-matter was found to deter¬ 
mine the manners of treatment to only a limited extent. In literature 
the subject dealt with, and the writer’s approach to it, condition most 
of the manners of treatment so profoundly that these categories 
must be defined primarily in terms of generic subjects and attitudes. 
Here, more than in any of the other arts, how a thing is said is pre¬ 
dominantly a function of what is being said and for what purpose. 

The scientist’s distinctive use of language is in the manner of sheer 
assertion without imagery or emorive evocation. This assertion is 
not, of course, limited to the bald announcement of isolated facts. It 
includes all statements concerning premises, descriptions of method¬ 
ological procedure, accounts of observations and experiments, 
formulations of scientific theories, and indications of the degree of 
their reliability. But in all his utterances the scientist merely an¬ 
nounces, without use of literary metaphor or emotive overtones, the 
results of his highly imperson^ investigations. 

The historian and the philosopher must also indulge in assertions 
of this type. In his logical and epistemological inquiries, for in¬ 
stance, the philosopher, like the scientist, merely asserts what he 
believes to be the “facts” in question as precisely, impersonally, and 
prosaically as he can. Similarly, the historian must indulge in 
prosaic assertion in reporting on documentary evidence, announc¬ 
ing established historical “facts,” and formulating and defending 
his explanatory theories. 

But the larger tasks of the philosopher and the historian are re¬ 
constructive and normative, and these activities demand a more 
flexible and less prosaic use of language. Sheer factual assertion will 
not suffice to make imaginatively real to us a cultural epoch, a social 
event of historical import, or the biography of an historical charac¬ 
ter. Literary devices must be invoked to piortray the past w'ith 
imaginative vit^ity. Similarly, the philosopher can share his norma¬ 
tive insights with us and persuade us of the reasonableness of his 
normative appraisals only by using language with literary or quasi¬ 
literary expressiveness. 

The outstanding characteristic of the speech of the common man 
is its lack of uniformity, its rapid oscillation from one linguistic 
manner of treatment to another. The complexity of our environ- 
naent and the variety of our needs and interests are reflected in the 
diverse uses to which we put our mother tongue. We resort to sheer 
assertion, we indulge in reflectiv'c speculation, we command, exhort, 
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rebuke, petition, and expostulate as occasion requires, and we may 
even indulge in quasi-poede utterance* Our varied use of language 
anticipates prophetically, though incompletely and unsystemati¬ 
cally, the more specialized manners of treatment of the sciendst,. 
historian, philosopher, and creative writer. 

Whatever the more specialized manner of treatment in the art of 
literature, the differentia of literary composition is its dynamic 
vitality and imaginative power. Sheer factual assertion, however 
clear, precLse, or intellectually convincing, is never literary in an 
artistic or expressive sense. It is of the very essence of literature that, 
whatever the subject treated and in whatever manner it is dealt 
wath, it be so presented as to quicken our imaginative comprehen¬ 
sion and to evoke our emotive and conadve response. Only in pro¬ 
portion as language is used to accomplish this end can a compos! don 
be described as ^‘literary” in an artistic sense. The several literary 
manners of treatment do not differ, then, in imaginadve vitality. 
They must be disringuished on other grounds. 

The generic manners of treatment in literature fall into three 
groups, as follows: 

5 /lyrical \ / * , 

reflective 

} drama ric { ] , 

(descriptive} 

The distinction between prose and verse is primarily a function of 
rhythm and depends in large measure upon the use of the primary 
medium. The remaining manners of treatment, in contrast, must be 
defined entirely in terms of a distinctive approach to a distinctive 
subject-matter. 

(a) It must be made dear at the outset that ‘‘literary prose" 
is not “prosaic." T have defined expressive literature as non-asserdve 
in order to obviate this confusion* Good literary prose manifests 
literary vitality as clearly as does good literary or “poetic” verse, 
and differs as sharply from mere prosaic utterance. Literary prose 
and metrical poetry are both expressively rhythmic, and differ only 
in the type of rhythm employed. 

Literary rhythm may be defined as any recurrent emphasis which 
engages the attention more strongly at the points of emphasis and 
which, though uldmately dictated by the meaning, finds audible 
expression in the primary medium in a variety of ways, such as the 
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use of pauses, the change of auditory pitch and intensity, quandta- 
dve variations and repetitions, etc. All of these devices arc employed 
in both prose and verse. 

Verse is disdnguished from prose by various ty'pes of metrical 
organization which arc restricted to the several forms of vcrsifica- 
don. Prose is essentially non-mctrical while verse is metrical. By 
“metrical organization” is meant the use of a v>idc variety of devices 
such as rhyme, assonance, alhteration,** and the like, to emphasize 
the/f// regularity of the rhythms. But this disdnedon between prose 
^d verse, though sharper than that between the other manners of 
literary treatment, is not absolute. Highly decoradvc prose may in 
places briefly exhibit metrical organizadon {vide Sir Thomas 
Browne s Urn Bunai)^ though if thb organization is maintained far 
enough to suggest a metrical line pattern, as in Dickens’ dcscripdon 
of litdc Nell s death in Oid Curiosity Shop —a passage which lapses 
unmistakably into pentameter blank verse—it is almost universally 
condemned as bad taste. Free verse, on the other hand, is charac¬ 
terize by a corresponding departure, partial or complete, from 
metrical line organization {vide the poetry of Amy Lowell, which is 
only partially metrical, or the English translation of the Psalms, 
which IS magnificendy rhythmic without being metrical). The same 
literary composition, moreover, may pass from literary prose to 
p^e again, as so frequendy happens in the plays of 

Shak^pcare. Such variants and combinations of literary prose and 
verse do not, however, destroy the validity of the disdnetion betw een 
these basic manners of treatment. 

(b) The “lyric^,” “reflective” (sometimes called “philosophical” 
or metaphysical”), “dramaUc,” and “descripUve” manners of 
treatment are used m both prose and verse. They can be dis- 
tm^ish^ partly m terms of the type of subject-matter which 
invites their employment, partly in terms of the characteristic ap¬ 
proach to this subject-matter. The lyrical manner of treatment h 
particularly appropriate to the literary interpretation of human 
emouon; the reflecuye. to man’s reflecUons on his own nature and 

physical world, hb fellow men, and 
^ 1 ^, the drainauc, to man’s volitional and impulsive strivings, 

world'he descriptive, to the perceptual 
ni^rh« r,h f objects and events. The charact^tic ap¬ 
proaches to these four types of subject-matter, in turn, are indicat^ 

•• Cf-, •bovc. p. 116, n. 19. 
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by the names here assigned to these four manners of treatment 
respectively.** 

These manners of treatment arc not sharply distinguishable 
save in their most typical manifestations. They arc as disdnet, 
and as closely interrelated, as are man’s basic psychological ca¬ 
pacities for feeling and emodon, for more or less abstract specula¬ 
tion, for conation ranging all the way from blind impulsion to 
deliberate volition, and for perceptual apprehension. There is of 
course no such thing in actual experience as pure feeling or emotion 
wholly unaccompanied by thought or conadvc impulse, or pure 
thought untouched by emotion and entirely non-conadve. All rc- 
flecdon and all emotive and conadvc response arc conditioned, 
direedy or indircedy, by sense-perception, and perception b alway-s 
accompanied by some degree of rcflccdon, emodon, and conadon. 
Yet human experience is, at different dmes, predominantly emotional 
or reflective, perceptual or volitional. Similarly, all literature dcab, 
in one way or another, with the objects of sense-perception and with 
man’s reflective and emotive and conativc responses to his complex 
envnronmcnt. Yet the literary artbt can emphasize now one and now 
another generic asp)cct of man’s inner or outer experience. It b 
these contrasting emphases to which appeal must be made in dis¬ 
tinguishing between the lyrical, reflective, dramadc, and descrip¬ 
tive manners of treatment in literature. 

A literary passage, whether long or short and whether in prose 
or verse, is “l>Tical” in proportion (i) as it dcab primarily with the 
feelings and emotions of either a single individual or of a group of 
individuab who arc united by common sentiments and ideab, and 
(ii) as these feelings and emotions arc dealt with chiefly for their 
own sake and expressed with unusual vividness. Such emotional 
states will normally be more or less expliciUy motivated by social, 
religious, or other considerations. The lyrical emphasb, however, 
falb less on what has occasioned the emotions than on the emodons 
themselves. The subject or theme of a lyrical passage tends to be 
simple and unitary; it b treated with single-minded intensity; and 
thb intensity of feeling tends to achieve verbal expression in a con- 

*• Special attendoa b called to the fact that we are here concerned mt with literary 
"genret,” ix., not with tht lyric in ia varioui forms, or tht epic, tht drama, tht novel, or 
Iht c»ay. but with the lyrical, reflective, dramatic, and dcjcripdve manners of treatment, 
in whatever type of compoaidooal pattern they may appear. Cf, below, pp, 2lQf., for 
the generic coropoBtional patterns in literature. 
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ccntrated and rich use of language. Lyrical verse tends to be charac¬ 
terized by strongly marked regularity of meter, stanzaic organiza¬ 
tion, and the use of repetitive refrain, while lyrical prose is at once 
strongly and variously rhythmic and particularly rich in \nvid 
metaphor. The lyrics of Herrick and Keats, Heine and Alfred de 
Musset, and the essa>^ of T^orcau and Charles Lamb may be cited 
as illustrations of this lyrical manner of treatment in verse and 
prose.*^ 


A longer or shorter passage is “reflective’* in proportion (i) as it 
deals primarily with man’s thoughts or reflections about himself and 
the larger reality of which he is a part, and (ii) as it emphasizes the 
nortnauve significance of these reflections. Technical philosophical 
analyses, speculations, and arguments are reflective, but not in a 
hterary manner. Or perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
they are rational in the narrower sense rather than reflective, since 
reflecuon seems to imply a sense of perspective and a realization 
of the significance of intellectual inquiry and its discoveries which 
^ often lacing in wholly analytical and argumentative discourse. 

eally to reflret is to consider with truly imaginative insight the 
complexiUCT of human life in a highly diversified environment, and 
to ulte stock of what reality signifies for human life. Such reflection, 
M expres^ in literature, tends to be either “philosophical” in the 
larger cultu^ sense, i.e., when it deals with its subject in terms of 
more endunng problems (whether moral, religious, aesthetic, or 
»P«ulauvc), or else (and perhaps less frequently) 
hutoncal, i.e., when it emph^izes the importance to man of time 
^ ttnd the significance, for men in every genera- 

oon, of histoncal pe^ns and events. No sharp line can therefore be 

Wstorical treatises of the more 
cultur^ type and rcflccuve literature in the more limited sense. The 

'**'• '^‘‘"8- however, the greater the emphasis on 
emXL '’T°" wheieas the greater the 

*he less likely is it that 

^e i^t will satirfy the requirements of literanire as an expressive 
'he reflecUve manner of treatment in literal verse 
Chri^^i by John Donne, Pope’s The Djing 
Browne’" ' Th°“^ 


” Cf.. bdow. pp, 36(y. 

*• Cf., below, pp, 36(y. 
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LitCffiry exprc^ion is *'drama tic^^ m manner of treatment in 
proportion (i) as it deals with the human will in inner or outer 
''action,” normally as revealed in moments of crisis, and (ii) as it 
depicts such voluntary action, and whatever dynamic conflict may 
ensue, with unusual vividness and power. Here again w-e can speak 
only of tendencies and emphases. All literauirc, in its inevitable 
preoccupadon with human life, is necessarily “moral in the largest 
sense; that is, it reflects man's deep-seated impulse to translate ideals 
into actualities by volitional effort. This effort is always attended by 
feeling and emotion, and volidon diffcis from purely reflex, instinc¬ 
tive, or habitual behavior in being guided by past and present re¬ 
flection* Reflective and l^TJcal passages, accordingly, may give no 
less eloquent expression to those inner tensions which characterise 
vital human experience than do the literary passages and composi¬ 
tions usually cndtled “dramatic*^ in manner of treatment* \ el ic is 
possible for a writer^* to focus our attention upon those situations 
and occurrences in which roan is impelled to speech and action in 
the effort to adapt himself to his physical and social environment 
and to mould this emnronment to his own needs and desires, \\hen- 
ever this type of conflict receives special literary emphasis the re¬ 
sultant manner of treatment may be said to be predominantly 
“dramatic" in character. In his most dramatic moments, as In the 
murder scene in OfAef/ff, Shakespeare provides the clearest illustra- 
dons of this manner of treatment, but it is also exemplified in such 
poems as Goethe's Ertk^nig and Browming's MiTi sad and in 

such novels as Hardy's Ttss oj the iPUrherviUes and Victor Hugo’s Lfj 
MishabUs* 

Literature may aJso be primarily “dcscriptiv'C. In a sense, the 
literary treatment of any subject—of man's inner life and overt 
actions as well as of natural phenO’inena, aniniate and inanimatc 
might be called dcscripdve, but die term “descriptive” is usually 
used to signify longer or shorter passages whose subject-matter is 
the world of nature, or man as part of nature**® Such Utera^^ de¬ 
scription differs from prosaically utilitarian or scientific description 
in its preoccupation vdth nature as seen from the human point of 
view, and with man's cmotivc-conativc response to natural things 
and processes. Hence the tendency of the descriptive w riter to por- 

I am here considering ovUy dramatic w-ritutg, not the pcrfcnTnance a( dnnw oa 
the ita^. 

CT., bdow. pp. 358-9. 
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tray nature anihropomorphically, i.c., as alive and quasi-human. 
He is inclined to the “pathetic fallacy,” and emphasizes the feelings 
and reflections which nature inspires in him. Thus Tennyson 
records at length his despair in the face of a universe which he 
describes as mechanistic, dead, and meaningless—“The stars, she 
whispers, blindly run”; Lucretius flnds deep satisfaction in an atom¬ 
istic universe; Wordsworth feels nature, both animate and in¬ 
animate, to be expressive of a higher purpose and therefore akin to 
his own nature and aspirations. Wanting such as this, whether in 
prose or verse, is “descriptive” as this category is here defined. 

These four manners of treatment are not, I must rep)eat, mutually 
exclusive. For not only can an author pass from one manner of 
treatment to another in different portions of a composition (as 
Shakespeare does, for example, in the Temp<st)\ two or more man¬ 
ners of treatment can be employed simultaneously. Thus, the 
religious poems of George Herbert are both lyrical and reflective, 
and Herman .Melville’s account of the final chase of the great white 
whale in Moby Dick is not only dcscripdve but highly dramatic in 
manner of treatment. 

(c) The last t^vo manners of treatment, which I have entitled 
timeless and temporal,” relate to the “presentational ume” of 
the passage or entire composition, that is, to the author’s deliberate 
neglect or varied use of the temporal character of his subject-matter. 
What I have here designated as “presentational” time (for lack of a 
better term)^* is distinct from, though not independent of, tlie time 
factor in the primary medium as such. It must not be identified with 
the fact that literature, like music and the dance, is a temporal art 
whose constituents must be apprehended in a given temporal order 
and at a tempo which can be varied only within certain limits. 
Pre^ntational time is the temporal character which is deliberately 
attributed by the author to his subject-matter^ as this subject-matter 
is verbally evoked and interpreted. 

A writer^can, on the one hand, treat his subject in such a way 
^ not to raise the question of time at all. He can do so by emphasiz¬ 
ing those eternal * asjjccts of his subject-matter which recur in 
human c-xperiencc through the centuries without significant change, 

" The term prwntational'* u here uacd to distinguish what is presented by litnay 
mean, from what u maiufcst in direct experience. “Repre*mlauonal» might be used a. 
a s^nym had I not already used it in this volume with a different meaning to charac- 
tense the rcprescnuuonal” ara of sculpture and painting. 
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and by avoiding all orientation of the stales, processes, or events 
portrayed either to the author^s (and the reader’s) temporal franie 
^ reference, or to ihat of the character or characters depicted. 
Most sonnets dealing with love, for instance, treat of this pa^ion 
in one or other of its timeless manifestadons and without 
wk^n the feelings and emotions here described were entertained-^ 
In poems of this tsiie we find no significant refer^cc to the poet s 
past, present, or future, or to that historical ^qnence of events 
which marks the flow of historical or socially objective time. 1 he 
“time” of the poem is an eternal "^present”—as “present today as 
it was when the poem was wriuen, and likely to be as present lor 


future generations. 

This rimclessncss is not, of course, the timclessness of pure con¬ 
ceptual abstraction—that eternity which characterizes aU the 
truths of which the philosopher and the natural scientist are in 
search. Tlie “specious present”” in its literary form plays an es¬ 
sential r6Ie in all literary composidons of this type. Rossetu’s famous 
defmidon, in the proem to TheHouit of Ujr. “A sonnet is a moment s 
monument,” acknowledges the importance of die moment ol 
experience and also proclaims the poet’s desire to eternalize this 
moment- In dealing w'ith some “moment” of expenence, and neces¬ 
sarily with some moment rendered imaginatively the sonnet 

differentiates itself from all philosophical and sciendfic preoccupa¬ 
tion with timeless universala abstracted from a temporal context. 
But it also disringuishes itself from those types of htera^ composj- 
don which I liave eniidcd “temporal” by selecting for literary 
treatment a moment wldch might be an? moment (of ^is imagma- 
tive type) in the experience of the author or his pubhc, wi^out 
regard to his or their relation to any specified past or future. Again 
in the words of Rossetri, a sonnet is a 

Memorial from the Soules eternity 
To one dead deathless hour. 

Poetry of this type is the immediate yet timeless (“dcathles 0 
concretion of timeless ("eternal”) yet ever-rccurrent tinivetsaJs. 


Cf. the lin» quoted below* pp. 3S^. which 

M ibc of kW cxpcricnccp the “now- oJ huiMP which 

viria riclmB. but which is never reducible t= the dn«n=nl» rntnin. of 

'^^'htreary thnct«n=> a. rf qui« nncclatcd ,0 Ihc. .ii li.^ 

ccmpcddcnj^ aU nihar culmrtJ pmdnci.. inevitably "date.” «.l n«~.rdy to the 
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In the “temporal’* manner of treatment, in contrast, the events 
and experiences which constitute the subject-matter arc so dealt 
with as to ^phasizc their temporal orientation cither to the socially 
history or to a temporal frame of reference es¬ 
tablished within the literary compoaicion as a self-contained universe 
of di^ourse. In both cases, the time factor is deliberately intro¬ 
duced as a factor of literary importance. The temporal orientation 
IS woven into the expressive fabric of the composition in such a way 
as to acquire positive literary signiheance. 

(i) When the temporal orientation is explicitly “historical/* the 
c\'ents or experiences which constitute the subject-matter of the 
com^sition are described as having taken place cither in a “past’* 
which IS common to both the author and the reader as members of a 
society with a common history; or in the historical “present/* i.e„ 
at a time intmcdiatcly prior to the moment of actual narration; or, 
^ ^ transpiring in the historical "future,*’ this 

/ulurc bemg defintd in relation to the historical “present” of the 
narration. In each ^ this historical orientation is given genuine 
si^ificancc and m^e to contribute to the total ettpressed content of 
3^.“’ Shakespeare’s Roman Tragedies are not 
only faithful in individual characterization to Plutarch’s Zjtw; they 
dearly reflect the writer’s haunting sense of the splendor that was 
Rome s Similarly Shaiespeare’s English historical plays proclaim 
Ins love for England and the reality to him of its historic^ tradition. 
A ammi hat comparable preoccupation with the past is evident in 
*e epics of I lomer and Virgil, and an interest in the historical past 
IS particularly apparent in Scott’s historical novels 

H I .' to the historical future, as in Aidous 

significance of the time factor is 

eynliciflv'^l w Situations and events described are 

'"r *’ “f view (and so 

tht amh e° ‘tfwtmcs his ‘‘present" with that of 

Author L i .t’ 1 describe by the 

author as having taten place in a time already past.“ This dual 

^ I^try or the ciffhl«nth ewtury in 

u tnlird, imBeip.lary uianaet, «„ a, y„ a.peri««cd e«o by tb= 
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reference to time gives additionaJ literary emphasis to the factor of 
historical futuHty, because this future is set in sharp relief by being 
contrasted with a literary or presentational past» 

A vivid sense of historical contemporaneity is conveyed when the 
author, as narrator, describes (often as an eye-witnc^, or as an 
actual participant) events which are alleged to be actually iranspir- 
ing in the historic^ present; vidt the Batik oj Bnmmburh and Stephen 
Spender’s Vienna. The Fall 0/ the City, ™tten by Archibal^d Mac- 
Lcish for the radio and rccendy broadcast, suggests that the radio 
may possess unique expressive potcndalitics in precisely this 
manner of treatment, i.c., that it may be developed into a vehicle 
for the artistic expression of historical contemporaneity far more 
powerful than compositions written to be read or even to be acted on 
the stage. For in a vsritten description of a contemporary event wme 
time must necessarily elapse between the actual occurrence ^rthe 
event described and its verbal portrayal, and an additional period of 
time must elapse between the writing of the text and its perusal by 
the reader. From the reader’s point of view, the historical present, as 
portrayed, has already been pushed back twice over into ^e hi^ 
torical past, whereas the radio announcer can not only dcscnte 
what is occurring in his own present, but is able to convey to the 
listener a vivid sense of actual participadon in events w hich are just 
as contemporaneous to him. 

My reference to the radio may serve as a reminder that mere 
historical orientation, as such, whether to the historical past, present, 
or future, cannot be said to possess any literary significance whatever 
in and of itself. To achieve a literary character it must be put to 
artisdcally expressive use. I have remarked that historical writing 
shades imperccpdbly into striedy literary composiUon, But the 
generic difference betw-een these two types of verbal composition 
must not be lost sight of c^'en in this border-line rc^on 
Utcrary history and Uterature oriented to historical time. The his¬ 
torian attaches greater importance to the precise sequence of his- 


4uihor hinoclT In the rfic of opc who Imi projected hkniclf mw the fu^. ^ 

iimplvdooibcwhai be bcU™ will happen m the 

(dr I Left) that nieh and Rich an ev«it will take Or. al^tively, ^ 

jUt hinucIA ^ nifratpr. U.td the fwtiwe ^ purport k> be daenb^s «hit h^ 

p«t (a. thddSh thoc eveni^rill h. 

(iir-s M> Uviiiff in the hiitwk-l prciciit) 

Uving men. It is tiki* KCond approach m which 1 hive referred m the teat. 
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torical events and resorts to literary expression as a means to an end 
—the end, namely, of vivid imaginadvc reconstruction of the his¬ 
torical past for its own sake. This past, and the historical piiesentand 
future which it illumines, have for him an tn/rinjn: interest and value. 
In the art of literature this emphasis is largely reversed. For the 
creative writer who chooses to make historical time part of his 
literary subject-matter is interested in it not primarily for its own 
sake but rather for its potential contribution to the literary 

content ivhicK he desires to express by literary means. In literature, 
historical time is made to serve literary' ends. The historical present, 
past, and future introduced pfijnuriljp as unique occasions which 
can be made to yield abiding insights into eternal truths^,** 

(ii) But the temporal orientation of a literary' composition need 
not be historical; the time factor can be cmpliasij^ed without any 
indication as to whether the events described precede, follow, or 
coincide with any pardcular moment in historical time. The dis¬ 
tinctiveness of a non-historical iitcrary narrative depends in large 
mc^urc upon the fact that, although the events arc portrayed as 
having already transpired in the mrralor's more remote or more 
immediate past this past is not s>mchronizcd w'ith historical time. 

/ n author ivho wishes to push the events narrated into a presen¬ 
tation^ past may resort to various devices to achieve this cBcct, He 
can tell the story; himself, or have one of his characters tell it, as a 
senes of hap^nmgs m which he himself (or the character) par- 
ncipated; or he can have a character recount what he, the character 
in the story, to have heard from someone else. When the 

intermediary v&le of the narrator b introduced in a colorless way, 
without hte^ emphasis, the effect of non-historicai temporality 
IS correspondingly weakened. When, on the other hand, it mccives 

^ Coleridge’s Ancient Afarin^, Emily 

Bron^ s nuthenng He^shtJ, or Conrad^s it notably enhances 

S f H ^ actuality, even m a fantasy. These things, wc are made 

Mariner. The narrator had 
^e stoy from his own bps; surely, therefore, we must give it cre¬ 
dence despite Its apparent incredibility 

Ad analogous prajecrion of events Into a proscntadonal, non- 
toorically oriented fulure occurs when the characters in a eora- 
poation arc made to speculate on coming events whose futurity is 

i. ™ f„ . rur*.. docu»;=n of Ihi, P-Obleo. 
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relative to their own present. Compare Hamlet’s famous soliloquy 
in which he contemplates suicide, or Claudio's speech in Mtamrejor 

Mtasure (Ills i), 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot. , . . 

or the speeches of tlic fallen angels in Book II of ParGdi5€ Loii. Or, 
alternatively, the author may himself, at the end of a composidon, 
anticipate the future of hh characters with literary omniscience for 
the benefit of the reader. But such anticipation can hardly be com¬ 
pared in importance with the narration, in svhatcvcr form, of events 
in die prescotadonal past. Tlicy bear the same general relation to 
the narration of such past events as do andcipations of an historical 
future to the recording of the historical past. 

It is also possible for an author to endow the presentational 
present with literary importance by depicting the experiences, 
thoughts, and emotional states of his characters as though these 
were in actual process of occurrence. Compare, for example, the 
novels of such “naturalists’* or “realists” as Zola. This emphasis on 
the moving "present” of the narrative is unusually evident in por* 
tions of Tristram Shandy ^ for instance in Book VTI, Chapter 28, where 
Sterne calls specific attention to a paradoxical ov'erlapping of three 
distinguishable “present” moments in his narrative. 

_ Now this is the most puzzled skein of all — for in this last 

chapter, as far at least as it has helped me through Auxerre, 1 have 
been getting forw ards in two different journeys together, and with 
the same dash of the pen—for I have got entirely out of Auxerre in 
this journey which I am writing now, and 1 am got half way out of 
Auxerre in that which I shall write hereafter—There is but a certain 
degree of perfection in every thing; and by pushing at something 
beyond that, I have brought myself into such a situation, as no 
traveller ever stood before me; for I am this moment walking across 
the market-place of Auxerre with my fatlier and my unde Toby, in 
our w^y back to dinner—and I am iMs tnommi also entering Lyons 
w'ith my post-chaise broke into a thousand pieces and I am more¬ 
over this mommt in a handsome pavillion built by Pringello, upon the 
banks of the Garonne, w'hich Mons. Sligniac has lent me, and vvhcrc 
I now sit rhapsodizing ail these affairs. 

«*-^Lct me collect myself, and pursue my journey.” (My italics.) 
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The “stream of thought'* and the “slice of life” (tranche de dU) 
modes of literar>' treatment occasionally exhibit complicated variants 
of this use of literary contemporaneity, the former sometimes em¬ 
phasizing the character’s prestfU recoIJecdon of past events (pidt 
Proust), the latter, the repeated occurrence of a social or individual 
pattern of thought and behavior (vide Betx^ue^s //j Parisienne or 
Maupassant*s En Famiiie^* 

But we must be particularly careful not to confuse this literaiy' 
manner of treatment with that “presentational immediacy”' which is 
not one of the manners of treatment at all but rather the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of literary vitality as such, in whatever genre or manner of 
treatments A literary composition is devoid of artistic value if it fails 
to arouse in us a vivid sense of immediate participation. Unless \vc 
arc enabled to identify ourselves with tlie subject as presented, the 
composi tion ^ must remain for us dead, inert, and ardstically inex¬ 
pressive. This identiftcadon should never, it is true, be complete^ 
It is as es^ntial in literature as in the other arts to maintain a sense 
of psychical distance,” i.e., not to confuse art and life or to relate 
ourselves to the ardsPs subject-matter as we would to actual objects 
and events. The idendficadon of ourselves with what has been in- 
tcrprctatively rtxorded must always be an unconscious act of the 
hiernrj^ ine*, artistic, imagination controlled by the total ardsdc 
frame of reference. \ et, within this frame of reference, we must be 
able to “lose ourselves” in the composition and share as completely 
as possible in the experiences which the author has recorded in lit¬ 
erary form, A writer is under prime obligation to evoke and direct 
this response, whatever manner of treatment he employs, and we, 
his audience, are under comparable obligation to respond in this 
way to authentic literature of whatever literary type. 

Thus, a sonnet exemplifying the timeless manner of treatment, or 
a non-histoncaf narrative exemplifying ilie exploitadon of a presen¬ 
tational past, should give us as vivid a sense of “presentational im¬ 
mediacy as an historical narrative; and a treatment of the historical 
past or futuie should be as immediate in literary effect as a hterary 
account of die historical present. Shnaarly, a lyrical, reflective, or 
descriptive p^gc of hterary exccDencc wiU arouse in us, if we are 
sensitive to hterary- values, as poignant a sense of immediate par- 
ucipation (though always in a way appropriate to the maimer of 
treatment m question) as will a passage in the more expHcidy 
dramatic manner of treatment. 
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Our sense of presentational intmcdiacyif in short, is a subjective 
inde?£, in re-creative response, to objective literary vitality, and this 
vitality, in turn, is essentially the expression, by literary means, of 
the vUaJit>' of human experience itself* To be alive as con^ious hu¬ 
man beings is to live in what I have referred to, following philo¬ 
sophical usage, as the “specious present*” Now this specious present 
is not a durationlcss instant, for such an instant can ncytr actually 
be experienced but can only be arrived at by calculation with the 
aid of clocks (or their physical equivalents) and an ap^aJ to scien¬ 
tific abstraction. The specious present has been happily described 
by William James*^ as a "saddle-back” of time* It is not only ex¬ 
perienced as an appreciable duration but as a “present’^ flowing oui 
of a “past” (itself once a "present”) and into a “future,” that is, a 
*'ptcscnt” sdli to be* As James points out, wc never hear a clap of 
thunder, for example, as a wholly isolated or atomic sound; what 
we are aware of is always “thunder-breaking-upon silcnce-and- 
contrasdng-with-it” In hearing this “thundcr-breaking-upon- 
silcncc ” moreover, wc also anticipate the silence \vhich will ensue 
when, as wc presume it must, the thunder ceases. Human conscious¬ 
ness, in short, is an awareness of a present emerging from a p^t and 
passing into a future* Reminiscence and longer-range anticipation 
are merely extensions of tliese temporal dimensions of “specious” 
awareness. Human experience, which is necessarily alvs-a^ra present 
experience, is thus in very essence both reminiscent and anticipatory, 
and its \'itality is directly propordonal to the span of the specious 
present and the tension in it between a remembered past and an 
imaginatively projected future. The more vi\^dly we are able to re¬ 
call the past and to anticipate the future, the more apparent is the 
determination of the present by the past, and the stronger the pull 
of die future upon the present—hence, the greater our sense of be¬ 
ing alive “here and now.” 

Of all the arts, literature is best qualified to express by ^tisde 
means tliis sense of the vital present, ft can do so because i^ pri¬ 
mary medium permits a more richly articulated interpretation of 
human experiences of every' type than is possible in any of the other 
arts. For the w riter enjoys a unique control over his subjiKt-matter. 
In comparing sculpture and painting wc found ^t a painter has a 
greater control over his representational subject-matter than a 

" ThMtIiam Jamci. Prindpiti ^ P^At^os;^ (New Yofft: Holt* ISSOJ* Vd. I* pp. 60a-10. 
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sculptor, just because he has to create the third diiuension on a two- 
dimcnsiOTial canvas. Literature stands in the same relation to paint¬ 
ing in this respect that painting does to sculpture. Its primary 
medium, which is not representational but s>TObolic, does not 
p>ermit the writer to “represent” perceptual objects in the way in 
which they can be represented by the painter. The author must 
evoki images by his use of words, and he must depend upon the 
reader to use liis reproductive imagination and “see” what the 
author wishes him to see. This is, in a sense, a handicap. But the 
writer’s rc^vard is correspondingly great. For he can control what he 
thus evokes, as the painter can control space and light. He can 
create, combine, and shift his images with hghtning speed, and, in 
addition, imbue them with conceptual meaning more richly and 
surely than can those artists whose primary media arc essentially 
non-symbolic* In short, literature not only enjoys a more extended 
and diverse subject-matter than any of the other arts; its expressive 
control over this subject-matter is, at least potcndally, uncxccUcd 
in the other artistic media. As a result, it can arouse in us an un¬ 
usually vivid sense of “presentational immediacy’^ by interpreting 
human experience as significantly conditioned by a past and as 
pregnant with future consequences of human import. And it can do 
so in the timeless as well as in the temporal manner of treatment^ 
in a sonnet, regarded as “a moTTuni*s monument,” as well as in an 
epic or a novel, in which e\'ents which may never have occurred are 
infused with a life-like immediacy. This Is not to mimimiae tlie 
unique contributions to human insight of the otlier arts, or to pro"* 
claim, with Hegel, that literature is the “highest” of the arts. Each 
^t has its own peculiar excellence. But each has also its special 
limitations which demand rccognitioti. 


My classification of the chief literary manners of treatment has 
not been exhaustive, nor have the categories here enumerated been 
exhaustively analyzed. Literature is far too complex to permit of 
adequate exploration in brief compass. I am, however, prepared 
to defend the omission of certain categories usually included in 
Such a list, on the ground that they are not on a par w'ith those 
which w'c have just considered. 

For example, the “narrative” and “allegorical” manners of treat¬ 
ment have not been included as distinctive maimers of treatment 
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because they arc not simple generic ways of handling the litera^ 
media. “Narratives” are either in prose or verse; they are frequently 
dramatic, and often contain long descriptive, lyrical, and reflective 
passages; and though, as ^'oarraaves" in the narrower literary sense, 
they must be said to be in the temporal manner of treatment, yet 
some compositions, e.g., certain novels, which may as 

“narratives” in a more catholic sense, fall rather into the timeless 
catccorv In short, the term “narrative,” as used m critical litera¬ 
ture, is'an omnibus term which is neither simple in reference nor 
self-explanatory', and it is only with the aid of more carefully de¬ 
lineated categories that its generic nature and varied exemplifica¬ 
tions can be understood. - n . 

The term “allegory"* has a more precise cntical meaning. But, 

once again, this meaning can best be defined in terms of the man¬ 
ners of treatment listed above, it too may be either in prose or verse, 
and its distinctive character can best be described as a unique com¬ 
bination of the reflective and dramatic manners of treatment on 
the one hand, the timeless and the temper^ on the other. An 
allegory' is in essence a more or less dramatically develop^ stoiy m 
which the characters and events arc given a “si^ond^Y symbolic 
meaning into which the reader is continually invited to ^nslate 
them. This meaning is reflectively expounded, usually m the tune¬ 
less maimer of presentation, whereas the events depicted are usually 

accorded a temporal oricotatioo. ^ 

It is clear then, that the basic manners of treatinent permit of 
combination in the greatest variety of ways. No passage can be 
simultaneously in prose or verse, or timeless and temporal, though 
these manners of treatment can be employed in close succesion. 
But a passage can be simultaneously in two or even more of the 
mannere of treatment in the second group (i.e., lyrical, reflective, 
dramaUc, and descriptive), although, when this is the one or 

Other of them will normally receive predominant emphasis. Un the 
other hand, any literary passage mnrl be dtha in prose or ver^, ^ 
rfl/itr timeless or temporal, and BfMJonfy m one <)r tn™ of ^e four 
manners included in the second group. Thus, John Donne s &^ft 
U in vetse, in the reflective manner of treatment, and timeless, ^ 
Randall and Thomas Campbell’s Lord Ullm’r Dm-i-Wfr are 
primarily dramatic though in part both descripavc and 
Temporally oriented. I have isolated these manners of treatment 
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not wth the intention of suggesting that they actually appear in 
isolanon m s^cific composition, but rather because they^pcar 
only in cornbmation and b^ause such combinations allow of precise 
only if the mgredients combined have been clearly differ- 
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GENERIC COMPOSITIONAL PATTERNS IN THE 
SIX ^^AJOR .ARTS 


HE generic compoaitiontiJ pat term m art resemble and differ 



from the artistic manners of treatment in several important 


respects* 


They resemble them (i) in being essentially incra-mcdial, since 
both types of formal organization are conditioned^ at least to some 
extent, by the primary medium and, to a lesser extent and only in 
certain arts, by the subject-matter, and (ii) in having a generic 
character which manifests itself uniquely in each specific work of 
art. Thus, despite analogical similarities between certain basic com* 
positional patterns in different arts, each art has its own distinctive 
generic patterns of comprosition* And though, as we shall sec, the 
basic compositional patterns in each of the arts arc limited in 
number, a specific work of art in any medium has its unique formal 
pattern, which Is a specific instance of one or other of the generic 
t^'pes of compositional structure, and w'hich alone determines the 
work’s artistic merit. 

A ^‘compositional pattern” differs from a ^"manner of treatment” 
in characterizing the work of art dj n whoie. For it is, by definition, 
the most inclusive type of organization to be found in a work of art. 
It U that organization of the specific medium which constitutes the 
basic structure and organic unity of Utc w'ork of art in its entirety* 
Thus, different manners of treatment can be employed in different 
portions of the same work of art and still be harmonized to produce 
artistic unit)", whereas an artist who, in any specific composition, has 
committed himself to a specific compositional pattern must conform 
to this pattern throughout. 

It follows that these mo types of formal organization can vary 
independently of one another* The same generic compositional 
pattern can be executed in different manners of treatment, \vhile 
the same manner of treatment can be employed in works of radically 
different compositional pattern. 

Exhaustive classifications of the generic compositional patterns 
in the major arts have occasionally been attempted but without 
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notable success. No such attempt will be made here because, save 
in the case of architecture, no basic principle of classification has 
been discovered comparable to the general principles which were 
invoked in the classification of the basic manners of treatment. But 
it is important that certain familiar comp>ositional patterns in the 
several major arts be enumerated by way of illustration. 

There has also been a tendency, particularly in the Classic and 
Neo-classic tradition, to attach undue imp)ortance to generic com¬ 
positional patterns—an emphasis which has sometimes had a dis¬ 
astrous effect both upon artistic creation and upon critical ap¬ 
praisal. The academic mind has found it all too easy to discover 
compositional similarities in the works of the “masters,” to formulate 
these similarities into canons of compositional construction, and then 
to appraise the artistic merit of specific works of art in terms of rigid 
obedience or disobedience to these canons. And even the creative 
ardst has sometimes been intimidated by the authority of academic 
critics into sacrificing vital artisdc expressiveness to compositional 
orthodoxy. 

On the other hand, no artist can free himself endrely from con¬ 
vention, and every artist, to be expressive and intelligible, must 
discipline his originality in this as in other respects and conform in 
some degree to one or other basic compiosidonal pattern in each 
specific creadon. The true master in every art has always known 
that, though artistic merit is, in the last analysis, a funedon of the 
work s spfcific form, genius will show itself in the ability to pour new 
wine into old botUes, i.e., to endow with new vitality a compositional 
pattern uhich, in and of itself, can guarantee no artistic distinction 
\>hatcver. This atdtude towards rules and canons is perfecdy ex¬ 
pressed by the composer Haydn who, on the one hand, **admitted 
that the rigid rules of harmony should rarely be violated, and 
never without the compensation of some inspired effect,* ’* but 
“when ^ed According to what rule he had introduced a certain 
progression, replied: ‘The rules are all my very obedient humble 
servants.* *’* 

7. Music 

The song, chant, motet, madrigal, fugue (considered as a com¬ 
plete composidon, and not adjectivaUy, as a “fugal** manner of 
treatment), sonata, and symphony may be cited as representadve 
• J. Cuthbert Hadden. (New York: Dutton. 1934), p. ISO. 
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examples of major and minor compositional patterns in niusic. 
Some of these are more regular than others and permit (A less 
variation once they have been adopted for use in any parucular 
composition. The fugue and sonata, for example, in their mc^ern 
connotations, are among the less variable types, both haying b^ic 
procedures which are followed in practically all works given these 
classificatory names. The s>Tnphony, string quartet, tno, etc., arc 
essentially sonatas, their several movements more often than not 
lacking a well-defined structural unity when taken as a w^holc. 
Other compositional patterns, such as the song, prelude, and noc¬ 
turne, lack compositional uniformity and can \x dc^riM only in 
such general terms as approximate length, variability of s^ctiire, 
and characteristic mood, though musical convenuon or the habits 
of a composer have sometimes led to the ci^'stallization of more 

rigorous formulae. . . , • 

In proportion as a more precise compositional pattern is con¬ 
sciously adopted, it is essential that its accepted character be under¬ 
stood if the skill with which the composer has made of it is 
adequately to be appreciated. I have already remarked that one of 
the marks of musical genius is the ability, so pronounced in men like 
Bach and Beethoven, to combine obedience to mle with creative 
originality. The resultant beauty is all the greater when an artist 
can capitalize on these requirements and make them a means to 
more eloquent artistic expression. Comprehension of such achieve¬ 
ments presupposes a knowledge of the comp(Kiiional patterns thus 
employed as well as familiarity with their histoncal development 
and with other compositions in which they have also bwn us^. But 
however notable the success which has accompanied the faithful 
employment of such patterns, they must never he forced ^n the 
composer as inviolable precedents. The most ume-hono^ com¬ 
positional forms were once new and tentative and would themselves 
never have been created or accepted had perfect orthodoxy tn- 
umphed and all innovation been impossible. 

» The movements of many symphonic, are reUted to 
. whole K>mewhat in the way in which the three part. 

rrrtsin factocs in common—a duuncuve manner of treatment. * pervM 

fnemal austerity or tonal coloration, etc.; and they may, m combina- 

.hovS^it U c«^Lly o« of the met imporuot ud offecov. » thu nxl. 
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Great ^ arc the allowable variations in the use of generic com- 
posiuonal patterns in music, such patterns tend to be more uniform 
and more cle^ly definable here than in any of the other arts.* In 
general, the abstract arts incline to greater formal regularity than 
do the rcprcrentauonal arts. Just because they are abstract, they arc 
unable to rely on a skillful use of representational or symbolic, i.c., 
hteraiy, subject-matter for artistic e.xpression, and are forced to 
lean the more heavily on conventionally accepted t>pcs of formal 
organization. Literary pr^, m contrast, is unquestionably the 
freest and most vanablc in formal organization, and depends far 
m^ than do any of the other arts on manipulation of the secondary 
m^ium for cxpi^ive puiposcs. Metrical poetry is perhaps the art 
which most ricWy exploits the expressive potentialities of both 
fonnal o^anization and subject-matter. Though it is less discur¬ 
sively articulate than prose, and though it is formally less expressive 
than music, poetry can, by combining in happy sy nthesis the soccial 
vnucs of each of these arts, achieve oStt w^e^ 

2. The dance 

It is particularly difficult to describe the generic comnositional 
patterns of the dance because of the complexity and transitorincss of 
even the dance. An accurate notational transcription of a 

dance would have to include a record of the “track” or floor oai 
tern traced by the dancer’s feet, the “plane” paTrn™ d^sS^'^bv 
the movements of his arms and legs in the horizonul, vertic^^nd 
all intermediate plan«, and the “spatial” patterns formed b^ the 
movements of the body as a whole in oy me 

And these t^ords, to be adequate, would have to annXTiS 
as to show how these three sets of patterns am themselves relate^to 
one another, since each pattern merely records one aspect of a sinirle 
conujmous and unified set of movements of the body^nd its ^eml’ 
memters. It is easy to appreciate the problems encounterS^ the 
inventors of dance senpts and to understand why their e^rts Uve 

more univereal appro!^al. ^ 

The free dance conforms, by definition, to no common or gen- 
enc corneltioi^ patterns. Its cherished freedom fi^ such fon- 
ventions is, indeed, its most distinctive characierf.iir .. 

fo^ "sti h“""’ ”■? has assumed manj^'iffemm 

forms which are related by historical influence and by varyTng 

• A comparable rerdahry charmsemm Ihc verm fonn. of pocuy 
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degrees of similarity. The oldest form of the conventional dance 
is the folk dance, itself of many more or less related types. The 
Sword and Morris dances, with all their variations, and the many 
country dances such as Rounds^ Square-eights^ and Longways, arc 
among the more important of these traditional folk dances. They, in 
turn, have profoundly influenced the social dance in its complex and 
nationally diversified evolution through the centuries. The reader 
must be referred to histories of the dance for a description of the 
nature and evolution of such social dances as the Basse, Pavane, and 
GaHlard', the CouranU, Gauotte, Allemand, Bourrie and Sarabande, 
which were popular in the sixteenth century; the Minuet, which 
came in in the seventeenth century; the eighteenth century Cotillon 
and Quadrille] the nineteenth century Waltz, Lancers, Polka, and 
Schottisch; and such more recent dances as the Turkey-trot and One- 
step. These dances have had their influence on the ballet, which, in 
addition, has also developed many original compositional patterns 
of its own. But the ballet has tended to be more conventional in its 
individual steps and postures than in its larger compositional struc¬ 
ture. The mimetic and dramatic factors have made for greater 
originality and have tended to limit structural regularity to in¬ 
dividual movements and to more or less segregated interludes. 

The more formal a dance, whether solo, dual, or choral, and 
whether folk, social, or ballet in type, the greater the insistence on 
correctness of execution, though here, as elsewhere, mere correct¬ 
ness is not to be identified with elegance, grace, or expressive vi¬ 
tality. A more detailed examination of the art of the dance would 
necessitate fuller recognition of the fact that in the conventional 
dance, more than in any other art, the locus of artistic quality is not 
the compositional pattern of formal generic structure but rather its 
creative or interpretative rendition on each particular occasion. A 
somewhat comparable importance attaches to the rendition of a 
musical composition. But since music is usually the product of a 
previous creative effort on the part of the composer, it has its own 
artistic quality as dance figure patterns do not. The latter arc really 
not in themselves works of art at all, but merely skeletal structures 
which the dancer must, as it were, transform into clothed and living 
vehicles of artistic expressiveness. In the other arts, the artist creates 
a work which others must interpret by rendering it with re-creative 
fidelity (as in music or literature) or by rc-crcativc observation of it 
(as in architecture, sculpture, and painting); whereas in the con- 
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ventional dance, and a fortiori in the *‘frcc** dance, it is the individual 
dancer or dancers who, on successive occasions, arc really the 
ori^nal and creative artists. The chief exception to this is the ballet 
which, in its more dev'elopcd forms, is in large measure the creadon 
of the choreographer and of the painters, musicians, costumers, 
etc., associated with him. But even in the most carefully planned 
and elaborately constructed ballet it is dancers like Pavlova, Kar- 
soviria, and Nijinsky who alone are able to infuse it with c.xprcssivc 
vitality. Without them it would be litdc more than an agreeable and 
ingenious spectacle. The works of a great musical composer are, no 
doubt, dependent upon the performer and the conductor for trans- 
lation into living actuality, but the chief task of these artists is to 
interpret the m^ical ideas which have originated in the mind of the 
compo^r and have been more or less adequately recorded in the 
^ore. The contribution to a ballet of such artists as Nijinsky is 
different in kind. For the choreographer can, after all, do little more 
than provide the mur en seine. He can mcrelv set the stage, and he 
must leave it to the genius of his leading dancers both to create and 

accompaniment 

provided, what the living soul is to a beautiful body. 


3. Architecture 

Since architecture is in essence three-dimensional, its basic com- 
l^tion^ patter™ can be recorded only in ground-plan and eleva¬ 
tions, and even this dual record is merely a notation which stands in 
the same relauon to the completed building as seen, as a musical 
score does to a musical composition as heard. Yet a ground plan and 
I," '“"Ji^ncUon, do have the merit of recording 
fk <0 architectural composi- 

and vertical axes in their relauon to Me 

m/ot ^ ‘^jn^nnnal or regulating line (horizon¬ 

tal or vertical) which determines the architectural frame of refer¬ 
ence, provides the key to architectural proportion, and is a fun- 
fn of architectural vitality. Its function is exemplified 

™ oLTnXhLh™ ^ ^ a hollow cube, 

™ long and high as it is wide, has no architectural axis. It accord- 

articulation (i.e., definition of ptopordonal 

™ aXj Ul I? regardless of actu5 sia), and, 

as a ^esul^ has no architectural character and vitality. This hi been 
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recognized by architects since time immemorial. One of the in¬ 
violable rules of architecture is that no building, or room in a build¬ 
ing, should be, or at least appear to be, a perfect cube.^ 

The first disdnetion to be made, accordingly, is between pre-axial 
or non-axial composition, on the one hand, and architectural com- 
posidon, on the other hand, the latter being axial by definition. 
Very primitive pre-axial construedon is cither “unitary” or “ag- 
glomeradvc.** That is, it may consist of a single unit, such as a 
round hut of thatch or a square flat-roofed dwelling of mud, with a 
single room; or, alternadvely, several units of this sort may be 
attached to one another around an irregular courtyard but without 
reference to any horizontal or vertical axis. Such construedon is pre- 
architectural, since it is innocent of all axial determination and ar¬ 
chitectural proportion. 

An edifice can achic\'c architectural character only through the 
establishment by architectural means of a verdcal axis, or of one or 
more horizontal axes, or of a combination of vcrdcal and horizontal 
axes. The phrase, “by architectural means,” is important m a re¬ 
minder that it is only the apparent proportional dimensions, i.c., the 
axis or axes made architecturally apparent to the sensitive eye, 
which possess architectural significance. Thus, in the Pantheon in 
Rome (Fig. 61), the height of the dome (141 feet above the pave¬ 
ment) is actually the same as the largest diameter of the interior. Yet 
the height appears greater than the diameter, partly because the side 
walls rise verdcally for about seventy-five feet, and partly because 
these walls arc in two levels separated by a full entablature which 
rests on Corinthian columns and pilasters. These and other archi¬ 
tectural and decoradve devices, such as the rectangular recesses or 
coffers which emphasize the upward over-arching lines of the 
cupola,* accentuate the visible height of the interior and thus es¬ 
tablish “by architectural means” the all-important central vcrdcal 
axis of the building. 

The compositional pattern of buildings with a circular ground 
plan, like the Roman Pantheon, // Tempietto in the courtyard of Sm 
Pietro in Montario, the Baptistery in Pisa, or the Temple de PAmour in 

* The analym u applicable to a perfect tphere. Thm. despite iu utililyian aod 
•ymbolic funcuon. the Ptrisphert at the 1939 World’* Fair in New York has. in and of 
itself, ijc., apart from the Tryloo. no exterior architecmral quality whatever. 

• Cf. D. M. Robb and J. J. Garrison, Art im the Westen Wmtd (New York: Harpers, 

1935). pp. 59/. 
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Versailles (Fig. 73), may be 'entitled uni>axial because they possess 
no major horizontal axis but depend exclusively for their architec¬ 
tural proportion upon the single vertical axis. This axis can, as we 
have just seen, be architecturally established even when the height 
and the maximum diameter are equal. But normally the height is in 
fact greater or less than the width, and, in any case, is visibly em¬ 
phasized, both on the exterior and in the interior, by a dome, one 
of the most effective architectural devices for accentuating the ver¬ 
tical axis. This axis, moreover, can be established only by reference 
to a horizontal plane, and, in addition, to the shape and dimensions 
of this plane and of the walls which enclose it and support the dome. 
What is lacking, then, in a composition of this type is merely one or 
more horizontal axes such as appear, for example, in buildings with 
a rectangular or transeptual ground-plan. 

The only other type of v'ertical uni-axial composition would be 
that of a building which had a square ground-plan and which 
achieved a vertical axis either by being built around a square open 
courtyard or by some comparable architectural device. The court¬ 
yards of most, if not all, Pompeiian houses and Spanish haciendas 
are not square but rectangular {vide the House oj the Vettii in Pom- 
peii. Fig. 78) and thus provide an additional horizontal axis—a 
fact which testifies to the architectural difficulty of square uni-axial 
composition.* But what b here of primary' interest is the manner in 
which the vertical dimension b established in buildings with an open 
courtyard. When the courtyard is surrounded not by four blank 
walls but by a covered colonnade, a sharp visual contrast b es¬ 
tablished between the pardy enclosed space under the colonnade 
and the space which b vertically unconfined. This contrast gives the 
sensidve observer an architecturally controlled sense of height, for 
hb eye is made to travel from the enclosed colonnade out into the 
courtyard and then upwards (whether overtly or incipiendy) to the 
op>en sky. VV ere the courty'ard enclosed by a flat roof no higher than 
the roof of the colonnade, thb effect would be lost, with the resultant 
loss of the architecturally all-important vcrdcal axb and, as a con¬ 
sequence, of all architecturally satbfying proportion. 

^^e perfect horizontal equivalent of such vcrdcal uni-axial com- 
posidon N\ould be an architectural composidon which merely 

• Com^able op«j^ circular ttructurc* are equaUy rare. The Roman Cclosstum 
Md the Thrater at Verona, for example, arc not circular but oblong, ijc., built on a 
horuontal axis. 
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possessed a single major horizontal axis. But so far as I am aware no 
such buildings exist. All buildings of architectural merit have either 
a vertical as well as a horizontal axis, or, as we shall see in a moment, 
several horizontal axes. Thus, architecturally proportioned hidings 
with a rectangular or oblong ground-plan, such as the Parthenon 
(Fig. 51), San Paolo fuori le mura (Fig. 62), or the Resident Chapel m 
Wurzburg (Fig. 67), invariably manifest, either on the exterior or 
the interior or both, an architectural control of height as well as 
length; they are, in compcwitional pattern, bi-axial, i.e., with one 
vertical and one major horizontal axis. 



Project mm . a House, External View 
Mus van der Roht 


The nearest approach to architectural neglect of the vertical axis 
is to be found in modem domestic architecture in which honzon- 
tality is emphasized largely at the expense of sign^t^t vcrticality. 
But this style of architecture has three characteristics which must 



Project for a House, Plan 
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be borne in mind, (i) The competent modern architect never con¬ 
fines himself to a single horizontal axis but aruculates the horizontal 
plane by establishing a number of subtly related longitudinal and 
transverse axes which arc apparent not only in ground-plan but in 
exterior view. Thus the neglect of architectural verticality.is com¬ 
pensated for by richness of horizontal ardculation.’ (ii) Moreover, 
the vertical dimension docs, as it were, receive a negative recognition 
through explicit architectural denial. For a skillfully conceived 
building of this type creates in the sensitive obscn'cr a sense of flat¬ 
ness or deliberate horizontality as pronounced, though not as richly 
articulated, as is the sense of height or soaring verticality in a Gothic 
cathedral, (iii) And, finally, this modern exploitation of the horizon¬ 
tal plane is as appropriate to certain natural sites as is the Gothic 
exploitation of the rocky cliff in Moni St. Michel (Fig. 10). A terrain 
that is cither quite flat or else falls away in a scries of relatively flat 
terraces lends itself ideally to architecture whose compositional pat¬ 
tern is predominantly horizontal. 

It cannot be denied, however, that most of the world’s great 
architecture derives its architectural excellence, at least in part, 
from the establishment of both vertical and horizontal axes. This is 
the case in the bi-axial buildings already mentioned. The relatively 
simple synthesis of t^vo major axes can be enriched, as in St. Peter^s 
(Fig. 65) or Reims (Fig. 40), by the addition of a second horizontal 
axis, usually considerably shorter than the first, which, in the form 
of transepts, intei^ts the longitudinal axis, and still further enrich¬ 
ment can be achieved by the addition of still more horizontal axes, 
w'hether at right angles to the main horizontal axis or in diagonal. 

Architectural compositions, when intcipreted in terms of their 
basic axes, may accordingly be classified into three generic types, (i) 
the uni-axially verucal, (ii) the multi-axially horizontal, and (iii) the 
bi-axially or multi-axially vertical-and-horizontal. But this axial 
diflerentiation of architectural types docs not, of course, exhaust the 
complexities of compositional pattern in this art. Everything de- 
p>ends upon how these axes, once established, arc architecturally 
elaborated in relation to one another. This elaboration is essentially 

* No xtrietly parallel elaboration of the vertical axis is possible because the horizontal 
^ explored longituduially, transversely, and diagonally (not to noention the 
possiUe use of curves) without notable resort to verticality, whereas the vertical axis 
permits of no Mbstitutes (cf. the leaning Tauvr Pisa) and can be enriched only with 
the aid of horizontal planes, dimensions, and 
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a function of the architectural manners of treatment which have 
already been discussed, i.e., of the use of arches and other devices 
to relate the horizontal to the vertical, of the plastic or cubistic 
treatment of solids and voids, and of the architectural control of 
light. That is, the primary medium can be so used as cither to negate 
or emphasize the basic axes, cither to assert them with stark architec¬ 
tural simplicity or to elaborate them with varying degrees of ar¬ 
chitecture subdety, and either to set them in violent contrast or to 
bring them into dynamic, modulated interplay. 

Hagia Sophia (Fig. 63) is an unusually eloquent example of rich 
compositional complexity and pronounced organic unity. The 
immense dome, visually lightened and raised by the row of w indows 
encircling its base, is supported by four gigantic arches forming a 
square on the ground plan. The spherical pendentives, which over¬ 
hang the angles of this square, form a circle on which the dome rests. 
At the cast and west ends arc immense apses, as wide as the dome, 
and each of these, in turn, is subdivided into smaller apses, three in 
the one case, two in the other. The two larger apses establish the 
major horizontal axis. This axis is reinforced by the presence of flat 
walls rather than apses on the north and south w'alls. But these walls 
are rendered notably plastic by 
two colonnades, one above the 
other, of round columns sup- 
pxirting rounded arches, and by 
the tw'o high rows of arched 
windows of graduated size. 

These colonnades and windows 
also emphasize the vertical axis 
by drawing the eye upward 
towards the encircling dome. 

The columns and arches, in 
turn, give scale to the smaller 
ap>ses, these to the larger apses, 
and they to the dome. The 
building is thus a miracle of 
subtle architectural synthesis of 
opp>osing axes and contrasting 
forms. In ground plan it is a cir¬ 
cle, boxed by a square, elongated 
into an oval w'ith subsidiary 
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hslf-circlcs, ^nd the whole is enclosed in an all-einbracing rcctan^le^ 
In section, it is a scries of aji:ijatcd fonna^ graduated from die 
gigantic arches of the main apses to the smaller arches of the 
smaller apscs^ to the larger and smaller arched windows, the mag¬ 
nificent dome providing the architectural climax of the entire com¬ 
position. The plastic interplay of verticality and hoiizontaJity, 
arcuailon and trabeadon, solid and void, light and shadow, and, 
finally, the color and gleam of the mosaics and marbles—each 
factor enhancing the effect of every other and all contributing to the 
total three-dimcmional effect—is far too subtle and over-powering 
to be conveyed in words. It is a complex unity which must be seen 
to be fully apprehended. 

This analysis of the basic compositional patterns in architecture 
is equally applicable to town planning and landscape gardening. 
Here, as in the organj^iiation of a single building, the visual establish¬ 
ment of major axes is of crucial importance. In town plan nin g the 
vcrUcal axes are important though usually subordinated to the 
horizont^ axes the Pla£c de la Comorde in Paris, with its major 
longitudinal axis culminaring in the houtire and the Arc di Tnompfu, 
its transverse and diagonal axes, and its circles, on the one hand, 
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and its use of verticality in the controlled height of the buildings, 
Statues, and fountains, on the other)* Informal landscape gardening 
(Fig. 12) the horizontal plane receives still greater emphasis; yet 
even here the vertical dimension cannot be ignored as is evident 
from the importance of the height of trees, hedges, statuary, and 
fountains. 

4, Sculptiir€ and p<dnting 

The basic composidonal patterns in sculpture and painting may 
proBtably be considered together, since representational subject- 
matter enters as a determining factor into both arts. Additional 
compositional patterns in painting which are made possible by its 
primary medium will be considered after the patterns which these 
afls have in common have been briefly indicated. 

(a) V^rtkaiy and diagonai empodiions. Here the com¬ 

position is built on one or more straight axes* The vertical pattern 
is exemplified, in varying degrees of complexity, by single standing 
figures or groups of two or more vertical figures (Figs. lOS, 106, 
139, 178-182, etc.); the horizontal, by Barye's fjcn (Fig* 279), 
Giorgione's Vemis, or Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper; the diagonal, 
by Tintoretto's Bacchus and Ariadne and Adam end Eoe (Tintoretto 
was especially partial to this compositional pattern), or Bernini's 
Apolh arid Daphne. In Perugino's Crucifixion (Fig. 174) the vertical 
motif is combined with the horizontal (note the C^) and is re¬ 
peated w'ith variations in the standing and kneeling figures. In 
Poussin's Shepherds in Arcadjf (Fig. 137) diagonals mediate betw'een 
major verticals and horizont^, as they do in Kolbe's Hetnedenhnai 
(Fig. 120). 

(b) Triangular and pj/ramidal patterns. Free-standing sculpture is 
triangular in formal organization, rather than pyraimdal, in pro¬ 
portion as a basic triangular pattern is visible only in the frontal 
^anc, or, at the most, only from front and rear; compare the 
Laocoon group (Fig. 171) and Coustou*a Horses oj Marly on the 
Champs Elys^es in Paris. It is pyramidal if it appears triangular 
from c\'cry side; die the Fanuse Bull in Naples (Fig. 170)* A painting 
is triangular in composition If its two-dimensional surface-pattern is 
triangular, as in Raphael’s Madonna del Ftoto (Fig. 177) and 
Brouwer's The Gamesters (Fig. 227). It becomes pyramidal if 
the objects or figures represented arc not only plastically treated so 
as to appear emphatically threcKlLmensional, but are also grouped 
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so as to form a representational p>Tamid. Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Madonna and Saint Anne (Fig. 176) is pyramidal in this sense. Looking 
at it we feel, as we do not feel before the Madonna del Prato, that the 
group depicted would actually appear triangular if seen from any 
angle. In short, a statue may appear triangular only from the front 
or rear, but since it e.xists in three dimensions it can also actually be 
pyramidal and therefore appear triangular from every angles whereas 
a painting, which exists physically only in two dimensions, can 
appear hui never ’actually pyramidal. A three-dimensional 
pyramid can be Introduced into a painting only representationally, 
and the surface-pattern, considered non-rcpresentationally, must 
remain essentially triangular in compositional structure. 

(c) Circular, spherical, and spiral patterns. Low reliefs are frequently 
circular in compositional pattern, as arc many pictures; compare 
Michelangelo’s medallion of the Madonna and Child in the Royal 
Academy (Fig. 172) and Botticelli’s Madonna of the Magnificat (Fig. 
173).* The higher and the more plastic the relief, the more does the 
circular pattern tend to become three-dimensional and spherical. 
Free-standing sculpture can be not only representationally but 
actually spherical in basic compositional pattern, as is the case in 
Maillol’s Woman (Fig. 126), while KcnoiPs Seated Woman (Fig 
127) Ulustratcs the possibility of treating the representational sub¬ 
ject-matter in painting in such a way as to create a spherical com¬ 
positional pattern. Sculpture and painting differ in their use of 
circular and spherical patterns as they do in the use of triangular 
and pyramidal patterns. 

Spiral comp^tions, which are necessarily three-dimensional 
(whether actually or only in representation), are so constructed that 
the eye is drawn upwards along a spiral path, sometimes leisurely 
^d someumes more violenUy and rapidly. Giovanni da Bologna's 
(Fig. 119) IS a graceful spiral culminating in the upturned 
foger of the raised and ftvisted arm, while his more complicated 
Ra/^ eJUu Sabijus Fig. 118) achieves the same effect more violently 
th^.sktllfuUy related figures. Titian’s Bacchus and Aciadne 
(Fig. 175) IS compositionally an interplay of two spirals, the one in 
reverse motion from the other. 

This an^ysis of the comjxjsitional patterns in painting in con- 
junedon with those in sculpture is in line with the Renaissance ap- 

• A drcuUr frame wUI obviously not mfficc to make the internal structure of either a 
sculptural relief or a painting circular. 
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proach to the problem and has the merit of showing what the nvo arts 
have compositionally in common. It was only after the Renaissance, 
with Venice showing the way, that painting gradually came into 
its own through the discovery of the unique potentialities of its 
distinctive primary medium. What here primarily distinguishes 
painting from sculpture is the factor of color and the factor of repre- 
scntationally created and controlled light. So great is the potential 
importance of these factors that it is possible to make a pictorial 
comp>osition essentially luminous, i.e., a patterned play of light and 
shade, or essentially “colorisiic,” i.e., a pattern of colored areas of 
different hues and intensities. In both cases the size, shape, and 
mutual relation of colored areas or luminous and dark p>assagcs is, of 
course, of major importance, but the resultant pattern is frequently 
not a variant of any one of the classical compositional patterns 
already described. It is in essence coloristic or luminous or a combina¬ 
tion of the t\vo. 

Thus, many of the paintings of Matisse (Fig. 282) arc not pre¬ 
dominantly geometrical, as arc those just considered, but rather 
compositions of carefully arranged areas of different sizes and shap>cs 
of complementary and contrasting colors and intensities. And some 
of Cezanne’s water-colors (Fig. 285) arc, compositionally considered, 
an ordered and dynamic play of color-impregnated light and 
shade. Compositions of this type do not permit of further generic 
classification and must be studied in their specific manifestations; 
but the possibility of this distinctively pictorial mode of composition 
must certainly be recognized. 

Reference must also be made to non-rcprcscntational pictorial 
and sculptural compositions which, though essentially geometrical 
rather than coloristic (or luminous), cannot be described as va¬ 
riants of the conventional compositional patterns mentioned above. 
They rely lor compositional unity and articulation upon unique 
formal rdationships which do not easily permit of further generic 
classification. 

As in the case of architecture, these generic compositional patterns 
in sculpture and painting permit of infinitely rich and varied com¬ 
bination. Consider, by way of illustration, the intricate pattern of 
Watteau’s Embarkation for Cythcra (Fig. 235). The observer starts 
his investigation with the pronounced, yet infinitely graceful, ver- 
ticality of the statue, the tree trunk, and the seated figures on the 
right. He next becomes conscious of the basic pictorial structure of 
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the foreground, which is partly triangular, partly pyramidal, the 
courtier and his lady standing on the crest of the knoll constituting 
the apex of the triangle or pyramid. The horizontal axis, already 
visually established by the horizontality of the canvas, is pictorially 
intensified by the modulated line of figures stretching across the 
c^vas. A sense of great pictorial depth and, simultaneously, of great 
pictorial vitality is created by the gradually initiated, leisurely 
movement of the eye from the right foreground, over the brow of 
the knoll, to the far distant mountains of Cythcra. The statue at the 
right actually leans slightly to the right and thus expresses a pre¬ 
liminary state of complete rest. The movement is initiated by the 
main tree-tmnk, which leans slighdy to the left, and is intensified by 
the heavy diagonal branch which points us along the path of visual 
exploration. The two figures at the extreme right of the group are 
still seated; the next couple is begmning to move, the courtier help¬ 
ing the lady to her feet; while the third couple is already in motion, 
the lady glancing back, the courtier looking ahead. The remaining 
figures on the left are either standing still or walking up the gentle 
rise, but our eye is nevertheless carried irresistibly down the hill and 
out over the wat^ to the distant mountains, and, by another path, 
along the dynamic spiral of hovering putti off to the faraway land of 
Cythcra through the intervening luminous atmosphere. For the 
relatively naturalistic light and shade on the right have become by 
imperceptible degrees the shimmery, misty haze of an imagined 
luininosity which enhances the compositional diversity amid unity. 
This effect is further enriched by extraordinarily varied use of the 
major color triad and its derivatives and complements. 

Tim b^d enumeration of a few of the compositional components 
of tim picture, which suffers more than most from such prosaic 
analysis,^ must suffice^ to indicate the literally indescribable subtlety 
with which the generic comp>ositional patterns in the representation¬ 
al arts c an be combined and modified by artistic genim. 

5. LiUrature 

In literature the generic compositional patterns are reasonably 
uniform and determinate in verse, variable and amorphous in prose. 
Both in prose and in verse a compositional form, such as “the lyric” 
or “the epic,” “the essay” or “the novel,” must be defined partly in 
terms of larger structure, partly, of typical subject-matter and 
manner of treatment. 
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Thus “the lyric” (c.g., a ballad), considered as a poem of a dis- 
tinedve compositional tyf)c (and not adjectivally, as the l>Tical 
manner of treatment) may be defined as a short literary composition 
(i) whose typical subject-matter is the emotional life of man both ^ 
an individual and as a conscious member of a social group, (ii) 
whose characteristic manner of treatment is lyrical, though it may 
also be reflective, and (iii) whose typical verse form tends to strongly 
marked regularity of meter and stanzaic organization (frequently 
involving a repetitive refrain). The distinction between composi¬ 
tional form and manner of treatment is exemplified in the difference 
betNveen the song-lyric and the reflective lyric. In proportion as a 
lyric is simple, unreflective, and predominantly musical, written to 
be sung or as if to be sung, it approaches the ideid song-lyric; in 
proportion as it becomes thoughtful and is handled in the reflective 
manner, it approaches the reflective lyric. 

Or again, in “the epic,” (i) the characteristic subject-nwttcr con¬ 
sists of the adventures of a hero of unusual fortitude and virtue who, 
in his character and actions, typifies the aspirations and exemplifies 
the culture of a nation, race, or civilization; (ii) its typical manner of 
treatment is metrical, both dramatic and descriptive, and temporal; 
and (iii) its typical form is characterized by its considerable length, 
its metrical and rhythmic dignity, its division into parts or books 
instead of stanzas, etc. More detailed formal distinctions can be made 
by comparing the metrical patterns of the gr^t epics and noting the 
use by Homer and Virgil of a quantitative hexameter, by the 
author of Beowulf oi a four-stress, alliterative line, by Milton of the 
five-stress iambic pentameter, etc. 

Other basic compositional patterns, such as “the drama,” can be 
analyzed in the same way in terms of typical subjects, manners of 
treatment, and more inclusive formal structures. Anal>’sis of the 
drama, for instance, would lead to descriptive definitions of such 
familiar dramatic forms as tragedy, comedy, tragi-comedy, romantic 
comedy, social drama, farce, etc.; to an account of the tendency of 
the seventeenth century English dramatists to use blank verse and of 
the contemporary French dramatists to use a twelve-syllable rhymed 
Alexandrine line; to the recognition in both countries of the con¬ 
ventional five acts, each act containing several scenes, etc. The his¬ 
torical and more detailed s>-stematic study of these and many other 
aspects of literary compositional patterns is the task of the literary 
critic and historian. The more regular these forms and the greater 
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their literary significance, the more precise and detailed will be these 
investigations; the more amorphous and irregular the composidonal 
form, on the other hand, the less profitable are such comparative 
analyses. Style, rhythm, dynamic movement, and other pervasive 
aspects of literary quality remain of prime imfx^rtance, of course, in 
all forms of literary composition; and in every literary work, whether 
in verse or prose, the individual composidonal pattern is necessarily 
a basic aspect of its ardsde unity, intelligibility, and e-xpressiveness. 
It is only the generic composidozial patterns which become less and 
less easily discernible as we pass from the more regular and com¬ 
monly accepted verse forms to the more discursive types of literary 
prose. 
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THREE INTER-MEDIAL FACTORS 
OF FORIvIAL UNITY 

I N the last tvvo chapters we have been considering those t>'pcs of 
formal orgarviaation which were entitled '^^ntra-mediar’ because 
their nature is so largely determined by the primary media. Despite 
analogical simUaritics, the manners of treatment and the composi¬ 
tional patterns in the several arts differ more from m^ium to 
medium (except possibly in the ease of sculpture and painting) than 
tliey agree- But the artistic form of a work of art possesses] in addi- 
don, certain inter-medial characteristics which var>^ to from 
medium to medium than from one composition to another, irrespec¬ 
tive of the primary medium. These characteristics determine in 
essential ways the formal unity and structural vitality of the com- 
posidon as a whole- I shall not attempt to discuss all of these inter¬ 
media] factors but shall consider three by way of illustration, namely, 
complexity, integration, and rhythm. 

Each of these factors is present in every wort of art, though more 
pronouncedly and effectively in some than in others. A composition 
in any medium must be more or less complex (or simple) in formal 
organization, more or less integrated (or unintegrated), and more 
or to rhythmic (or lacking in artisdc rhythm). These factors are 
pardv independent of one another, but they tend to va^' concom¬ 
itantly. For example, it is easier to achieve integration in a simple 
dian in a complex composition, though many simple compositions 
are less integrated than compositions with a more complex form^ 
pattern. Similarly, the rhythmic factor, though often pronounced in 
both simple and complex and both fractional and well-integrated 
compositions, is in some measure dependent upon ^e other two 
factors and they on it. Thus, a very simple compesidon docs not 
provide the material for great rhythmic complexity and an unln- 
tegrated composidon must lack rhythmic coherence; but the rh>Thm 
of a composition itself determines to a notable extent its degree of 
simplicity or complexity, fractionality or integration. 

These three inter-medial aspects of artisdc form arc, in each case, 
partly prc^artisdc, partly the product of artistic manipulation. Each 
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has a non-artistic basis, but each achieves artistic significance only 
through artistic exploitation and control. Each is, moreover, a con¬ 
ditioning and conditioned factor in the work of art as a whole, for 
each is integrally related both to the medium and to the expressed 
content of the composition. Yet the immediate locus of artistic com¬ 
plexity, integration, and rhythm is neither the content nor the pri¬ 
mary or secondary medium but rather the artistic form regarded as 
the artistic organizadon of the two media for expressive purposes. 
This will become apparent as we proceed. 

1. Artistic simplicity and complexity 

The complexity of a work of art b to some extent determined by 
the scope, complexity, and variety of the primary and secondary 
media actually employed. But it b zdso, and more significantly from 
the artistic point of view’, a function of the degree and type of formal 
organizadon. Considered in purely quandtative terms of length or 
size and number of component parts, a symphony b necessarily more 
complex than a prelude, an epic than a sonnet, a cathedral than a 
private dwelling, a large and ambidous canvas than a study in 
charcoal. But the artistic complexity of these works b primarily a 
funedon of the number and variety of the artistic relations obtaining 
between its several artistic ingredients, ideadonal and elemental. 
Artbtic complexity depends upon the extent and subdety of the 
ardstic organizadon imp>osed upon the media. .All that is required 
of the latter b that they be sufficiendy complex to receive such 
formal impress. It b this artisde complexity which the ardst finds it 
so hard to achieve and the art-lover adequately to comprehend. A 
single torso (Fig. 202) is, no doubt, simpler in subject-matter and 
primary medium than a monumental sculptural group, but it can 
be treated with such imaginadve power and ardstic sensitivity that 
the finbhed work manifests an artisde complexity far too subde to 
be appreciated by the casual observ'cr or even to be e.xhausted by the 
repeated observations of the most sensitive critic. The same b true 
of many apparendy simple songs, buildings, dances, paintings, and 
poems. Their artbtic complexity b frequendy greater than that of 
more pretendous works of inferior ardsdc qu^ty. 

It would be a mbtake to assume that artbtic complexity can, of 
itself, guarantee artbdc excellence. A relatively simple work of art 
can be as “p>crfcct’** as a more complex work. Inde^i, the simpler 

* Cf.. below. Chap. xxn. 
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the project, the greater the likelihood of its being carried through 
with artistic success, while the more ambitious the undertaking, the 
more difficult it is to achieve unity of artistic form or coherence of 
artistic expression. 

A work of art whose medium is relatively restricted and whose 
form b correspondingly simple can even be ‘‘great,*** if by greatness 
is meant profundity of a restricUd insight eloquently expressed by 
artistic means. But when artisdc greatness is more ad^uately de¬ 
fined in terms of breadth of insight as well as depth, medial complex¬ 
ity takes on a new significance. For since human experience is 
itself complex, and since the reality to which it is directed is end¬ 
lessly rich in interrelations of every type, no insight can ^ described 
as truly profound which is not organic rather than atomic, and com¬ 
plex rather than simple. And the more far-reaching and deep-delv¬ 
ing the insight to be expressed, the more artistically complex must 
be the vehicle which is adequate to the expression of this insight. 
Just as St. Thomas Aquinas could never have recorded his theolog¬ 
ical interpretations of God, man, and nature in a brief essay, so no 
small chapel, however exquisite, can make as visible as do the great 
Gothic cath^rals the Catholic spirit of medieval Christendom; no 
simple song can express what is expressed in one of Beethoven*s ^at 
symphonies; no line drawing, what shines forth in a great Crudfixion 
(Figs. 214, 216); no sonnet, what is presented with such literary 
power in a Shakespearean tragedy or an ancient epic. Viewed in this 
light, complexity of artistic form is a necessary condition of artistic 
greatness. 

Our present enthusiasm for simplicity, particularly in architec¬ 
ture, is understandable as a natural and healthy reaction against 
Victorian over-elaboration. But it is also a symptom of cultural im¬ 
poverishment and weakness of spiritual insight. We seek to escape 
from the perplexities of our civilization by embracing a simplbt 
philosophy of life. In architecture, we tend to idealize engineering 
and utilitarian functionalism and to worship convenience, cleanli¬ 
ness, and financial and engineering economy for their own sake, 
whereas the true artistic end of architecture b the significant expres¬ 
sion of man’s spiritual and cultural achievements. Thb passion for 
simplicity (not to be confused with a proper regard for economy of 
means adequate to the desired end, which b as important in art as it 


» Cf.. below. Chap. xxiv. 
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is in scicnccj mathematics, poiiticSj and business) reveals itself in our 
love for primitive musical rhythmSj in our enthusiasm for pictorial 
and sculptural abstractions^ and in the popularity of literary com¬ 
positions which arc as naive in their lack of literary overtones as 
iliey arc brutal in their power and direemess,* This passion for sim¬ 
plicity bespeaks relative spiritual poverty and blindness. 

Yet it would be foolish to strive for artistic complexity merely for 
its own sake* A complexity which is merely the product of an ebul¬ 
lient and undisciplined imagination, and which does not derive its 
artistic jus Li hcation from the complexity of valid insights demanding 
artistic expression, is entirely devoid of artistic merit. Contemporary 
artists, whose vrork is on the whole far simpler than that of artists of 
other periods, must be commended for their artistic honesty* Having 
relatively little to say, they at least exliiblt the integrity of the good 
crafLsman in saying ivhat they have to say witJii simplicity and direct¬ 
ness. Only when new insights of greater subtlety and scof>e are cuh 
turally possible will the need, and with it the justification, arise for 
richer and more complex compositions. 

2. Ariislic tnlegrulim 

The factor of artistic integration differs from the factor of com¬ 
plexity in being an essential desidersiutn in all art, whatever its me¬ 
dium and whatever its expressive intent. It is self<vident that a work 
of art must possess some degree of integration and that, other things 
being equal, the greater the integration, the greater the artistic value 
of the whole. No product of artistic endeavor which is purely 
atomistic'' can be called a “work of art” at all. To merit this designa¬ 
tion its parts must be sufficiently related for the work to present 
itself to us as a whole and not merely as an aggregate of artistically 
unrelated units. Sheer atomicity is therefore an ideal limit to which 
a composition may approximate to its demerit but which it can 
never reach w'lUiont excluding itself from artistic consideration. It 
might be argued that pjerfect integration is similarly an ideal limit, 

* ]t also reveals iBcH ui cantcmpciraTy^ poliiical and cconomk tliMry, notably in 
Fascist Gennany and Italy; in the scientilic limpliim of Bchas'lorum and the incta- 
physical nalvct£ of L^pcaJ PositivinTt' and in nidi reUgiotU phenooutna as the New 
Oxford Mcn'cmcat, 

* Xhc Term ^‘'atomudc*^ il here used to ngoiry ibe abscoce of artistic iotc^ra^ 

ttem. A composition whose inte^atioii is merely itiAdequaEc may be described oj '^baic- 
lionaJ."^ 
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valid as a point of reference but never permitting of actualization* 
WTiatcver the strength of this argument/ relatively few composi¬ 
tions give us this sense of perfect integration* and those which do are 
usually limited in scope, for the more ambitious die artist's creative 
program* the harder docs he find it to weave together a multiplicity 
of ingredients with perfect artistic skill. It is sometimes possible to 
insist that the change of a single word in a sonnet, a single note in a 
song, or a single brush-stroke on a smaller canvas, would mar the 
artistic unity of the whole, it is seldom* if ever, possible to claim as 
much for an epic* a symphony* or a large and complicated pain ring* 

Since artistic integration depends upon many different factors* it 
can* in any composition, be achieved in some respects and missed m 
others. For example, a statue may lack representational inicgtation 
but exhibit a notable integration of non-represcntational three- 
dimensional pattern. Thus, an archaic Greek statue (Fig. 178)* 
when compared with Agias^ ascribed to a follower of Lysippus (Fig* 
179)* is very fractional in representational treatment. The head is 
not organically related to the neck; the neck does not flow smoothly 
into the shoulders, chest, and back; the arms and legs are not func¬ 
tionally attached to the trunk; the knees and calves are treated as 
relatively separate units; etc* Yet both in non-representational form 
and in expressed mood such statues may possess notable artistic 
Integration. The fact that the same work can be integrated more 
adequately in some respects than in others explains many disagree¬ 
ments among critics regarding the artistic value of certain com- 
poritions. The modem enthusiast for African sculpture* for example, 
may value it for ihe integradon and direct expressiveness of its 
artistic surface* while other critics attach greater importance to its 
representational fractionality and to the cultural nalvct^ of its ex¬ 
pressed content* 

The primary locus of artistic integrarion is artistic form, since the 
only vehicle of artistic expression is the formal organization of the 
media* Mere homogeneity of the primary medium or mere objective 
unity of the subject-matter can never ^ themselt}£s endow a com¬ 
position with artistically significant integradon. A poem which Is 
metrically unified though chaotic in subject-matter is* at least 
metricaliy* a w'ork of art, however grave may be its interpretative 
deficiencies; whereas a poem dedicated to a single subject, but 

* Cfr. below* pp, 397/. 
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wholly unsuccessful in achieving unity through formal orgcUiization, 
lacks all artistic quality and is therefore not a work of art at all. 

The greatest art is integrated at every level. The sensuous charac¬ 
teristics of the primary medium employed are artistically con¬ 
sonant; the primary and secondary media arc adapted to one an¬ 
other; the form imposed upon the media is congenial to them and 
they to it; and the form itself, consisting as it docs of a pattern of 
elemental and ideational relationships, is hierarchically organized 
with subordinate elements brought together in simple unitary ideas, 
these into more complex ideas, and these combined finally into a 
fused and integrated whole. A richly integrated artistic form, in 
turn, is the only fitting artistic vehicle for profound artistic content. 

Examples of notable integration and fractionality will readily 
suggest themselves to the reader. Raphael’s Transfiguration (Fig. 
184), for instance, is clearly more unified in compositional pattern 
than liis Coronation of tfu Virgin (Fig. 183), the upper and lower 
portions of w’hich arc hardly brought together by the upward g^c 
of the spectators. Some of Marin’s more recent water-colors (Fig. 
157) illustrate the use of artificial structured lines to achieve a unity 
of rcprescntadonal effect which other painters have achieved more 
indircedy and perhaps more subdy. In sculpture, Tyrannicides'^ 
i.e., Harmodius and Aristogiton (Fig. 181), intended as a single com¬ 
position, may be contrasted with Orestes and Electra (Fig. 182), 
which, though in the same composidonal pattern, is obviously more 
integrated. In architecture, Alexander Hall^ on the Princeton Campus 
may be contrasted with Notre Dame la Grande, at Poiders, in the same 
general style. DiaghilcfTs produedon of VAprh-Midi (Tun Faune, as 
rendered by Nijinsky, is a notable example of integradon in the 
ballet; Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet possesses greater inner coher¬ 
ence than Much Ado about while the loosely knit symphonies 

of Philipp Emanuel Bach arc certainly less unified th^b Biccthovcn’s 
Fifth or than C6sar Franck’s D Minor Symphony. 

Artisdc integradon must not, of course, be identified with insipid 
harmony or with mere symmetry devoid of inner dynamic tension. 
Such easy harmony is the mark of pretdness and deserves the con¬ 
tempt which critics usually accord it. Artisdc integradon is essen- 
dally the rcsoludon, not the denial, of inner conflict—the achieve¬ 
ment of unity amid complexity, not unity in an artistic vacuum. 
Indeed, one way of measuring artisdc achievement is in terms of 
how much diversity, discord, or inner conflict has been successfully 
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welded into a state of formal integration so as to produce a rich 
synthetic effect. This criterion is valid, if for no other reason, because 
life and reality as we know them are themselves so rich in contrasts 
and discords. If art is to be significant it must express this asp>cct of 
our world, and it can do so only by making visible or audible, and 
by thus “bringing home” to us through artistic form, the dynamic 
complexity of human experience and of the reality which it me¬ 
diates. 

It should be noted, finally, that fractionality in art is never, of 
itself, artistically expressive. The expression of chaos cannot itself 
be chaotic. Fractionality is often a s>Tnptom or manifestation of dis¬ 
order, but it cannot artistically express disorder. When an angry 
man hacks at a block of marble in a blind rage, or babbles in- 
coherencies, or flings paint onto canvas with rccldcss abandon, the 
results will be symptomatic of his mental state. But they will not be 
art. To express such mental states artistically the artist must dis¬ 
cipline both himself and his medium. He must create a work whose 
formal order is artistically eloquent, and not merely symptomatic, of 
the thought and emotion he wishes to express. In this endeavor he 
may be only partially successful. Parts of his compxMition may be 
e.xprcssive while other parts, or the work as a whole, fall short of 
perfect integration. Critical judgments of artistic integration must 
therefore be discriminating. Blanket approval and condemnation arc 
seldom judicious. 

3. Artistic rhythm 

To explore exhaustively the nature and function of rhythm in the 
several arts would involve a thorough reexamination of all the 
categories of artistic form, since all art < 7 *^ art is rhythmic in formal 
organization. I must content myself with a brief indication (a) of the 
distinction between natural and artistic rhythm, and (b) of the man¬ 
ner in which artistic rhythm manifests itself in the temporal and 
non-temporal arts respectively. 

(a) If natural rhythm be defined as regular recurrence or pwodic 
movement, nature abounds in rhythmic manifestations—in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies and the recurrence of the seasons, 
in intra-atomic activity, in the cycle of organic germination, growth, 
and decay, in such phenomena as breathing and the beating of the 
heart, etc. 
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Strictly speaking, natural rhythm characterizes only temporal 
events. It is essentially a temporal phenomenon manifesting itself in 
spatial movement. But the time factor may be introduced by the 
observer in the process of passing a number of static objects succes¬ 
sively in review and in noting recurrent similantjes and differences. 
Thus, a mountain range which is itself immovable may appear 
rhythmic to an observer who survey's the succession of rises and de¬ 
pressions. The wave-like undulations on the surface of a sand dune 
may appear rhythmic as our eye passes rapidly from ridge to 
ridge. Nature may therefore be said to be rhythmic in two senses— 
in a literal sense, when the recurrent phenomena are themselves in 
repetitive or cyclical motion, and metaphorically, when they are 
tliemselves static but are so ordered as to produce a rhythrnic efiect 
in us when we observe them in temporal succession. 

But neither type of natural rhythm is in itself arrisdc, nor can it 
acquire an artistic character by being incorporated without change 
into a work of art or into artistic response. Natural rhythm, like other 
non-artistic phenomena, Is merely part of the artist’^ raw material, 
or, in proportion as he recognizes its artistic potentialities, part of 
his artistic medium. In both the temporal and the non^'iemporal 
arts, natural rhythm acquires an artistic character by being ar¬ 
tistically transformed and controlled* 

Thus, the tempo’* of a musical composition is the rate of speed 
at wluch it is performed, its "beat," the regular sequence of temporal 
inter\'als; and both, regarded as purely physical phenomena, can be 
measured with scientific precision. Both are essential ingredients of 
the primary raw material of music and both enter constitutively 
into musical rhythm. But to acquire musical significance both must 
be submitted to musical control. Musical rhythm, moreover, is 
never tntrcly a function of tempo and beat but is determined also by 
the musical relation of larger and smaller musical units to one an¬ 
other and by innumerable melodic, polyphonic, and harmonic de¬ 
vices which, in combination, give the composition its dynamic for- 
ward-moving momentum and its musical vitality. Similarly in the 
visual arts, the rhythm of a building, a statue, or a picture is based, 
so far as artistry can be said to depend upon the pre-artistic, on 
volumes and areas, shapes, colors, and **vahics," and upon their 
physical relation to one another. But the mtiiik rhythm of a colon¬ 
nade, a statue, or a picture is the product of ardstic organization 
carefully designed to lead ihe eye of the sensitive observ'cr fmm one 
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unit to another and thus to create in him an artistic sense of con* 
tinuity and climax. Thus, a colonnade compds the eye to move 
horizontally from column to column; a slender column supporting 
an arch or vault draws the eye upwards, first rapidly and then more 
slowly, until it comes to rest for a moment before resuming; its ex~ 
ploration; while the complex rhythm of an entire architectural in¬ 
terior or facade is the synthedc product of many minor rhythms 
produced by the artistic relation of vertical to horizontal, solid to 
void, light to shade, in reiterative and developrncntal organiza¬ 
tion. 

Artistic rhythm, then, is a product of artistic form. But the vi¬ 
tality of artistic form is dte product of rhythmic organization. This 
interdependence of form and rhythm in art can best be described by 
saying that rhythm is the inner life of artistic form, the source ofart^s 
expressive vitality, A composition which lacks artistic rhythm fails 
to awaken and hold our interest; the more vital it is, the more power¬ 
fully arc we impelled to explore it; and the more we sense its rhyth¬ 
mic sweep, the more unerringly do we follow the artist’s lead until 
we finally achieve a single embracing intuition of it as a vital arttsUc 
whole. * 

(b) The t^vo types of natural rhythm already describai, i,c,, the 
"actual” or "literal” rhythm of natural motion and the "empathic”' 
or "metaphorical” rhythm of static phenomena which appear 
rhythmic as a result of cmpaihic response, have their artistic 
analogues in the “artistic” rhythm of the temporal and non-tem- 
poral arts respectively. A composition in one of the temporal arts is 
apprehended as being itself in movement, and its rhythm as being 
an integral aspect of this objective temporal succession, whereas a 

< Xhe tenn ‘‘‘rhytHniic^’ b toiDcdmcs rntriclcd to ccrtiiin spcciGc typa of artLitlE: 

rh^lhtn or (0 ils marc pronounced arliidc Enanifcstaliion]. Metrical vcnc ix Ibux oc^ 
ctulonaiJy <aid to be rhyclunic IJtrriaTy prose la Lack Thythni. or miLDC with a pm- 
nuuncod beat to be iuuilKictllly ioofe rbylliniiO ihao inuaic Ln which the mcaiured but 
ii Icsi overt, ThU ralrictcd me of the term Ll to be depInmJ. Artiidc rhyihcn ihouJd be 
dcEncd sencncaUy to metude every type ind dc^iot; oT rhythmk muiLrcsudon in vt. 
For only if arliidc rhythm U thud defitted cno iti eaentiAl contribution to artiatic vitality 
be appreciated, tu more xpedfic nunifritatiofli In the •eveni «ti and ^eniei con then 
be distinguuhcd. and the voiiouf degree* of rii>thmic Intetuity in vorimu compa^ddiu 
differentiated, AH art ii rhythmic in fomc feme tutd to lomc degree, even ihough 
rhythmic vitality manircfts inetf very differendy in dlffcrenE oiti and genre*, and far 
moie powerfully in tome compoaidonx than in othen, Gf. Frank Jewett Watber, Jr„ 
Cwfnung Beaulf (Princeton; PrtncetM Univenity Prexi. ISSSJ, chap. iv. 
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composition m the non-temporal arts is apprehended as being itsdf 
static and unchanging, and its rhythm as being a function of its 
immobile organic'ation. In nature, a running brook b seen to be 
itself in motion, a quiet pool, at rest; in art, a musical composition 
or a poem, as heard, or a dance, as seen, arc apprehended as run¬ 
ning themselves off in time, whereas a building, a statue, or a picture 
appear to be unchanging and at rest Hence, the artistic rhythm of 
the former possesses a type of objectivity which the latter docs not 
possess i the rhythmic character of the non-temporal arts, though 
dictated by the arcLstic form of the composition, can. be apprehended 
only with the aid of empathic response to an objectively static 
pattern. 

This basic difference between the temporal and non-ieraporal 
arts is of great importance for artistic creation. For in the temporal 
arts the creative artist must forever keep in mind the fact that the 
several parts of his composition must be apprehended m objective 
tempori sequence bf/ore the composition can be intuited as a whole, 
whereas, in the spatial arts, the larger outlines of the whole present 
themselves to the observer at the starts and the subsequent explora¬ 
tion of the parts is oriented to a continued (and progressively en¬ 
riched) apprehension of the whole. In the temporal arts the auditor 
must therefore be made to rely on his memory of what has gone be¬ 
fore, if, at the conclusion, he is to be able to apprehend the whole oj 
a whole. Tills necessitates a studied use of repetition and recapitula¬ 
tion based on a careful consideration of the auditor’s psychological 
aptitudes, i.c., his ability to assimilate new material, to remember 
what has already been presented, and to pass from one experience to 
another. The artistic problem of the architect, sculptor, and painter, 
in contrast, is so to construct the whole as to make possible an initial 
unified apprehension which, as the several parts are examined w'lth 
greater and greater care, is not progressively negated but rather 
articulated and intensified. In the non-temporal arts, in short, ar¬ 
tistic apprehension (though itsdf as temporal a process as in the 
temporal arts) starts with the whole and keeps returning to the ^vhole 
while the parts are successively explored, whereas, in the temporal 
arts, the parts arc apprehended first in the order of their successive 
presentadon, and the structure of the whole comes only gradually 
into view as the composition unfolds itself in time, so that the entire 
compjosition stands revealed only at the end of the performance and 
thus only in retrospect. 
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This difference between the temporal and non-temporal arts^ 
itself a function of their respective primary media, dictates a different 
type of artistic rhythm in the two cases. In the formers die rhythmic 
factor is physically more actual and coercive* In music, for example^ 
the auditor has no control over the order in which the successive 
tones arc heard, nor can he, as auditor, control the tempo, i.e., die 
rate of sp>ccd at which the composition is played. Even the per¬ 
former should obey the instructions of the composer and render die 
composidon in the order and at the tempo directed in the score. And 
since these factors enter constiCutivcly into the artistic rhythm of the 
composition, this rhythm is actualized in the composition itself and 
is rooted in a temporal sequence as objective and coercive as that of 
any natural phenomenon. 

In the non-tcmporal arts, in contrast, the order and rate of ex- 
ploradon is not dictated with such coercive finality. We can, at least 
theoretically, approach a building from any angle, explore its 
several parts in any order, and determine for ourselves how rapidly 
or slowly to pass from one portion to another. Its rhythmic character, 
moreover, is metaphorical rather than physically actual. Columns 
and arches do not actually “soar*^; a colonnade is physically as im¬ 
mobile as a blank wall; the sculptural or pictorial representation of 
movement is not itself in motion, nor is a *‘dynamic"* pattern of 
colored areas physically less static than a single colored area. The 
rhvthmic factor in these arts is partially a product of sensitive 
artistic response, which in turn, is the artisdc variant of pre-artistic 
empathic and associative responses to visible phenomena themselves 
stadc and immobile. 

The of the creative artist differs correspondingly in the two 
cases. In the temporal arts he must so control the rhythmic charac¬ 
ter of the successive portions of the composidon as to facilitate their 
reconstruction in the auditor’s memory so that, at the end of the 
performance, he may possess a cumulative Impression of the several 
parts in their relation to one another and so achieve a sense of the 
rhythmic character of the whole. In the non-tcmporal arts his task 
is rather to stimulate m the spectator the requisite artistically con* 
trolled empathic or associative response, by making the composidon 
as a whole arouse m him at the outset a sense of its larger rhythmic 
unity which is then confirmed, intensified, and enriched by the sub¬ 
sequent more or less leisurely exploration of the several artistic units 
and relations. 
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But it would be a great mistake to overemphasize this important 
difference between the temporal and non-temporal arts, or to over¬ 
look what they have in common and what is common to all artistic 
response to a work of art as such. 

In the first place, all artistic apprehension is itself a temporal 
process in the sense that it “takes time” for a work of art in any 
medium really to be explored and assimilated. It takes time really to 
“see** a building, statue, or painting, and it takes far more time 
really to assimilate a musical composition, a dance, or a poem than 
is required for a single reading or rendiuon. Adequate artistic com¬ 
prehension involves a time-consuming exploration of the parts in 
their relation to one another and to the whole, and of the whole in its 
complex and synthetic structure. This fact is of greater artistic im¬ 
portance than the fact, just discussed, that in the temporal arts the 
parts present themselves to us seriatim and the whole only as a cumu¬ 
lative effect, whereas, in the spatial arts, apprehension of the whole 
tends to precede exploration of the parts. For in both cases adequate 
artistic intuition comes only at the end of a more or less prolonged 
fjcriod of analysis and synthesis. No ix)cm, dance, or musical com¬ 
position of genuine artistic merit can be grasped with adequacy, 
even by the most sensitive critic, in a single presentation. It must be 
read, seen, or heard again and again and its every detail studied in 
its relation to other details and to the w'hole, if a true sense of the 
complex whole is to be achieved. Similarly, no significant building, 
statue, or picture can possibly be understood in all its subtle com¬ 
plexity at a single glance. Here too the parts must be studied and 
digested in their relation both to each other and to the larger w'hole. 
In the light of what is thus ultimately required of the observer in 
both cases, the difference in order of investigation comes to assume 
a relatively minor artistic importance.^ 

In the second place, the skillful architect, sculptor, or painter 
controls the order and even the tempo of our artistic exploration in a 
manner somewhat analogous to the control exercised by the artist in 
the temporal arts, though less coercively and in a less uniform and 

^ The £Kt that it takes an appreciable time to approach a building, to walk around 
it. to enter it, and to examine its Interior, and the additional fact that the exterior must 
be vie^-cd before the interior is seen and that the exterior and the interior cannot be teen 
nmultaneouily, makes architecture more of a “temporal" art than either sculpture or 
paindng. Some of the characteristics of the temporal arts arc thus app l i c abl e to archi¬ 
tecture in a unique way. 
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all-cmbracing fashion. He docs so mainly by suggestion, although 
at times this suggestion resembles a command in its insistence and 
is unmistakable even to the relatively insensitive layman. 

A well-planned building, for instance, has its approach carefully 
laid out in such a way that our first view of it as a whole shall be as 
effective as possible (Figs. 68-71). Our successive impressions of it 
as we draw nearer arc similarly controlled by the approach and the 
surrounding landscaping. We arc guided by walks and by lai^cr 
traversable areas in our exploration of its exterior from various 
angles. These pointed suggestions may, of course, be ignored. We 
can sometimes, for example, get our first view of a building from an 
adjoining building, or from an aeroplane, i.c., from a perspective 
not contemplated by the architect. Photographs taken from such 
unusual angles arc often arresting in their distortion of normal 
architectural perspective, but they arc correspondingly misleading 
in their interpretation of the architectural structure and rhythm of 
the building itself. (Comp)arablc infelicities arc as possible in the 
temporal arts.) The architect also guides us in our exploration of the 
interior by indicating the main entrance and by such devices as 
aisles, halls, and staircases. This guidance is again not as coercive in 
most cases as is the inexorable temporal sequence in the temporal 
arts; yet frequent indication is given of where to start, where to go 
next, where to hurry on and where to pause, etc., and these indica¬ 
tions will not be missed or ignored by the sensitive observer. 

The same type of guidance is evident in many pictures and statues. 
Most pictures have one or more “points of entrance,” “lines of move¬ 
ment,” and “centers of interest,” all of which help to determine 
their rhythmic structure. The competent observer is thus led into a 
picture, guided from unit to unit, here invited to linger and there to 
move more rapidly, frequently to retrace his steps at a faster or 
slower tempo, etc., until ev'cry detail has been thoroughly exploi^. 
Similarly, a skillfully comjxwed statue dravs-s the eye to certain points 
of interest and guides it from one artistic unit to another. It is only 
through obedience to these artistic instructions that the rh>'thmic 
character of a picture or a statue can assert itself. 

In Poussin’s Et in Arcadia Ego (Fig. 136), for instance, it is only 
because the eye is quickly caught by the white upright figure of the 
shepherdess, passes from her to the first and then to the second 
shepherd, pauses for a moment at the tomb upon which the^ gaze is 
fastened, and is then drawn upward to the trees and horizontally 
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from right to left along their boughs, that the rhythm of this sub¬ 
ordinate repetitive idea is perceived and felt to echo, in reverse, the 
stronger rhythm of the standing figures. Similarly, it is only when 
the eye, focused upx)n the seated figure in the right foreground, is 
quickly guided by the pow erful curves around the comer and back 
into the center of the picture, where it is invited to make a second, 
more leisurely, and more deviating journey, that other rhythmic 
patterns become evident. Here too the guidance offered is more 
psychologically and artistically than physic 2 dly compelling. But 
guidance is provided analogous to that of which we arc so acutely 
aware in the temporal arts.* 

The expressive sigrdjicance of formal complexity, integration, and 
rhythm, meanwhile, is evident only when artistic form is regarded 
as the vehicle for artistic content, and when the question is raised as 
to what type of artistic content can achieve artistic expression in the 
several primary media. 

* CX. ibe analysis of Watteau’s Embarkation for Cythrra (Fig. 235), above, pp. 209>10. 
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CHAPTER Xir 

ART AS AN EXPRESSIVE VEHICLE 


7* Art posstSSes cognitive sigmjicance 

N O attempt has been made thus far to fomiulaie a comprehen¬ 
sive definition of artistic content or to anal^Tsc its distinguishing 
characteristics. I have merely described it as “that which linds ex¬ 
pression Efifl artistic form in an artisdc medium." This general 
description indicates (i) that the content of art is not wholly to be 
identified with its form or with its medium, and (ii) that it is func¬ 
tionally related to both. But it fails to explain the crucial term “ex¬ 
pression," and it tells us nothing about the positive character of 
artistic content or the distinctive types of content which art is able 
to express. 

The central thesis which 1 shall try to defend is that, in a work of 
art, (a) reality is (b) interpreted, and (c) txpteisid in a iistir\etxGe way. 

(a) The true artist, 1 shall argue, has never conceived of art as an 
escape from reality into an ivory tower. He has attempted to come 
to grips witlt reality in hia own w^ay, and the more serious the artist, 
the more resolute has been this attempt. Only the “aesthete" has 
subscribed to the thesis of “art for art*s sake”j the motto of the con¬ 
scientious artist has been “art for lifers sake.” In attempting to ap¬ 
prehend reality in his own way the artist resembles the scientist and 
the philosopher, the moralist and the theologian. Art is one among 
other signiAcant human enterprises, and, like them, derives its sig¬ 
nificance' from the artist’s preoccupation with what man accepts as 
real. To ignore this basic charaetcristiG of art is to do violence to its 
historical character and to rob it of much of its human import. 

(b) But the true artist has never striven merely to duplicate reality 
or to copy it with slavish fidelity. He has recognized the need for 
interpretation. From primitive times to the present creative artists 
have oflered us in their art a scries of interpretations of human life 
and of man’s physical and spiritual enrironment, and the critics in 

* Tbt ttrm hu a dual mraning^, (t) impartMM OT value, and OuJ 

rd«toce ot lignificatiod. tboni ii thai the futiportVKx] of art a cf- 

acnuallr condidomed by iu iigm0iLatKin oT £cjf ifeftrciKt la) ioaitthlng athcr thui tticll^ 
though joch reference docs not trf nifSce to endow the work of art with value. 
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the main critical traditions have emphasized the importance of this 
interpretative factor. 

(c) Art differs from science, morality, and religion in its generic 
approach to, and interpretation of, reality. Its subject-matter, 
broadly considered, embraces every kind of reality known to man. 
But only certain aspects of reality interest the artist; his approach to 
it, like that of other specialists, is selective. Unlike the scientist, he 
apprehends reality in terms of individuality and value, not in terms 
of abstract generality, and his goal is not the mere conceptual ap>- 
prehension of truth for its own sake but rather the comprehension of 
reality in its relation to man as a normative and purposive agent. On 
the other hand, art resembles science and differs from morality and 
religion in being essentially contemplative. It is not the primary 
function of art as such to initiate action or to induce spiritual com¬ 
mitment. Hence, though art docs, like science, concern itself pri¬ 
marily with universals rather than mere particulars, it does so in its 
o\vn peculiar way, and though it makes an essential contribution to 
moral and religious insight, it refrains, at its best, from every form of 
propaganda. Furthermore, the artist “expresses” his distinctive in¬ 
sights in a distinctive way which differs in essential respects from the 
way in which nature “manifests” her character to us and also from 
the way in which the scientist “formulates” his apprehensions of 
natural order. 

A work of art may accordingly be rc-defined as a distinctive ex¬ 
pression, in a distinctive medium, and by means of a distinctive type 
of formal organization, of a distinctive type of interpretation of man’s 
experience and of the real world to which this exp>cricncc is oriented. 

Since the artist’s attitude and objective, his mode of expression, 
and the content of his art are all intimately related as functions of a 
single organic process, their analysis and exposition raises all the 
difficulties incidental to the analysis of any organic situation. Any 
order of exp>osition is in a sense arbitrary, since no one aspect of the 
total situation can be fully understood prior to an understanding of 
other functionally related aspects. I have chosen, on purely prag¬ 
matic grounds, to examine first the differentiae of the artist’s generic 
approach to reality (Chapters XIII and XIV), next, the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of artistic expression (Chapter XV), and, finally, 
various generic types of artistic content as exemplified in the six 
major arts (Chapters XVI to XIX). Since this investigation will 
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presuppose the expressiveness of art, a word of explanation should 
be offered in support of this presupposition. 

2. Art is essentially expressive 

If the true artist seeks to express in his art an interpretation of 
some aspect of the real world of human experience, every genuine 
work of art, howexxr slight and in whatever medium, must have 
subject-matter. It U not merely an aesthetic^y satirfymg or¬ 
ganization of sensuous particulars. The entire history of the fine 
arts and literature, from the earliest times on record dov.'n to the 
present, offers overwhelming evidence that art in the various media 
has arisen from the artist’s desire to express and coi^unicate to his 
fellows some pervasive human emotion, some insight felt by hinra to 
have a wider relevancy, some interpretation of a reality other than 

the w'ork of art itself in all its specificity. 

The history of ornament may be taken as a test case, since orna¬ 
ment is frequendy non-re presentational and since it appean in every 
society and culture. To the untutored eye, an ornament is nothing 
but a more or less agreeable pattern which reveals nothing and sig- 
nifi« nothing beyond itself. Yet a study of the types of ona^n 
characteristic of any specific culture and penod tells a differem 
storv.t An ornament which b indigenous to a culture, or ^ 
thoueh borrowed, has been assimilated by a culture, is as highly 
S ^^y self^ntained work of art in any of the t^jor arust.c 
iS^ia. Now style can, as we shaU see,* be defined o^y by reference 
to the point of view adopted by the artist towards his subj^ 
matter. Style is a function of artistic expression; a whoUy inexpres¬ 
sive object is devoid of style. To adnut the stylistic 
artistic ornament, accordingly, U to admit its expressive <*aract«, 
hence its artistic content, and so the fact that even an ^ 

its own limited way, a revealing cultural dtxument. The “ 

referred, for empirical evidence of the way in which ornament can 
express the spirit and temper of a culture, to ■U^tiom of orna¬ 
mental designs characteristic of different cultures (Fi^ 1-3,8, ). 

But. itranring that all art is in essence expressive, it ought be 
argued ^ what it expresses is not an interpretation of objective 
^ty but merely the unique personality and ^nt of 
indivTdual artist, or even, as it has sometimes been urged, merely 

• Cf. A. Riegl. Stil/Togtn (Berlin: Gcorf Sicmcni, 1893). 

• Cf.. below. Chap, wu- 
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the artist’s passing mexxi or fancy. Is this interpretation of art ten¬ 
able? 

To limit the subject-matter of art to the artist’s fugitive mental 
states divorced from his more enduring personality and oudook is 
to revert to a type of atomistic psychology now happily outmoded. 
It is recognized today that human consciousness is not a mere ag¬ 
gregate of unrelated mental states, but that, save in extreme path¬ 
ological cases, consciousness is at each instant a function of a more 
enduring self, however personal identity be defined. Selfhood tran¬ 
scends psychological atomicity and implies a vital continuity of 
experience, i.e., the influence of an experienced past and an an¬ 
ticipated future upon each present moment of awareness. Conscious¬ 
ness is a function of a “selT* picrsisting in time as a relatively endur¬ 
ing pattern of memories, habits, impulsions, etc. Every mental state 
must therefore be regarded as pertaining to, and in its own way re¬ 
flecting, the character of a self which maintains its identity amid the 
flux of inner and outer change. “Self-expression” in art is therefore, 
even in its most restricted forms, the expression of more than a pass¬ 
ing mood, idea, or impulse. It must to some extent express the 
artist’s enduring personality. 

But every human being, and therefore every individual artist, 
resembles other human beings and reflects in his own way his 
physical and cultural environment. As Leibniz would express it, 
man mirrors the world of which he is a part. Like other finite 
creatures (but more completely, because of his complex nature) 
man transcends himself in being what he is, and the richer his per¬ 
sonality, the more richly does he reflect his total environment. 
When, therefore, an artist expresses hxmstlj in his art, he simul¬ 
taneously and necessarily expresses certain asp>ects of the eniironmeni 
that has formed him, and the more spiritually significant his per¬ 
sonality and outlook, the more docs his art reveal the forces which 
have madc^ him what he is. Thus even the doctrine of art as self- 
expression implies that the subject-matter of art is, in any concrete 
instance, not merely the enduring self of the creative artist but as 
much of the objective world as the artist has assimilated in the de¬ 
velopment of his own personality. 

Finally, to assert that artists throughout the ages have been con¬ 
cerned merely to express what uniquely characterized their in¬ 
dividual [^rsonalities is grossly to misread the historical record and 
the empirical evidence at our disposal. The more petty the artist and 
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the more egoistic, the more anxious has he been, no doubt, to ex¬ 
hibit himself to the world as a unique individual. Instancy are on 
record of artists so absorbed in their own inner states that 
desire was to indulge in autobiographical self-revdation. But the 
more significant the artist, the stronger has been his conscioi^ or 
unconscious preoccupation with some aspect of umversd human 
experience and the more compellmg has been his desire to 
artistic form as a vehicle not for mere sdf-exprcssion but for wto he 
has felt to be a true and revealing interpretauon of some aspect oi 

his environment* . 

The critical tradition In western Europe, to say nothing of similar 

traditions in other cultures such 

pretation of the artist’s mouves and achievements. Front Grak and 
Roman dmes, through the Middle ^es and the 
down to the modern period most of the ermes who have achieved 
distinction and whose names have endured have been 
were not content to bask in the pleasing aesthetic surface of art, 
but who sought rather to delve beneadi this surface to the ib^tprc- 
tations of human life and objective reality which, they bclip’ed. 
specific works of art expressed. It is only in periods of enlturai and 
sriritual decadence, periods characterized by a loss of inner a^ur- 
sJnee in spiritual values, that the "aesthete” (m ^ 

derogatory sense) has made his appearance and prodaimcd ^at art 
is rXeibU to aesthedcally agreeable patterns of sound and 
is therefore in essence an escape from reality, mere play, an object of 

aesthetic delight and nothing more. 

It is of course essential that the aesthetic surface of a woA of ar 
should satisfy the striedy aesthede criterion. It u ® 

beauty, and beauty alone, is the proper object of pure 
taste, and that "pure” taste, as Kant so erjendy 
aesthetic response to this quality and to nothing else. V^Tiai must be 
combated in w age ofcuiiur^instabili^such 
to r«/«rr art to mere formal beauty and to consider dm 
and enjoyment of such beauty not only as an end ” “ 

certainly is) but as the only end, or even the chief end, of art- Just as 
the true scientist, however great his enthusiasm 
tenev is never content merely to play with concepts and prup™' 
do^’a^eoAing to die rules of logic, but seeks to use h. ^n and 
his logic for Ac attainment of scienufic truth, so the true arust, 
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though enchanted with the beauty which he and others can occasion^ 
is never willing to be a mere creator of beauty but always strives to 
express, in terms of beauty, his interpretation of a wider reality and 
a richer experience. And just as scientific truth involves not merely 
logi^ consistency but also correspondence to the real world of 
spatio-temporal events, so too does artistic truth demand not only 
the presence of formal beauty but the expression of a true under¬ 
standing of certain aspects of human experience and reality* The 
doctrine of “art for art's sake** has at times, as at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, been of great value as a reminder that art is not a 
mere reproduction of reality, that subject-matter and artistic con¬ 
tent are not identical, and that aesthetic objects in general, and 
works of art in particular, are distinguished from other objects of 
awamness by their at^^etic surface* But this has never been re¬ 
garded by the main critical traditions as an adequate formulation of 
the nature of art at its best* 


Philosophers of art have, as a rule, a^ed with the critics in this 
respect* Plato never succeeded in formulating a dear and adequate 
account of art as an expressive vehicle. But his moralistic strictures 
m the demonstrate his belief that both music and literature 

affect man more profoundly than they could if they were mere ex¬ 
emplifications of beauty, in the Pfmtdm, and the Sj^mpo^urn he ex¬ 
plicitly recognizes art’s expressive power* Aristotle, standing on bis 
master s ^oulders, recorded his interpretation of the drama in the 
famous dictum that “poetry is something more philosophic and of 
graver import than history’^’*—a dictum which, applicable as it is to 
all art, raises art far above the category of the merely aesthetically 
agreeable. Kant isolated pure taste and pure beauty In order to 
determine their and it is noteworthy that his best ex¬ 

amples of “fra” (as opposed to “adherent”) beauty are flowers and 
sea-shells, which are not works of art at all, and wall-papers and 
^abesques, which, m comparison w'ith other forms of art, are 
limited m expressed content. It is also noteworthy that Kant held 
no very high regard for mere formal beauty as such. Pic valued 
nati^ beauty chiefly as “the symbol of the morally good,”^ and 
denied spiritual significance to art which merely satisfies formal 


L B,water (Oxford: The 

dan 1909). p. 27. The rtferpnee 13 In the nFWfic/. IX. 14|T b. 

(U,n<l<..= Marmill™. 1914 ), 25®. 
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aesthetic criteria," Hcgcl, unlike Kant* was Iri>m the first primarily 
concerned with art rather than with beauty in and for itself, and was 
anxious that his analysis of art should do Justice to the great master* 
pieces of Oriental and Western culture. He was accordingly led to 
define art in all the several media as being in essence expressive of 
the artist's interpretation of reality itself in one or other of its man¬ 
ifestations. 

More recently, we are indebted to Croce for a renewed insistence 
on the expressiveness of art. His formula, **art ^ intuition - expres¬ 
sion,” is at once too simple and too comprehensive to be wholly ac¬ 
ceptable, But it dearly indicates his recognition of the fact that art 
has a subject-matter which the artist seeks to interpret. The expres¬ 
siveness of art has been recognized by other contemporary philos¬ 
ophers of art with varying degrees of emphasis—by Bergson and 
Alexander, Dewey and Parker, and even by Santayana, especially 
in his critical essays on literature. Despite several dissenting voices, 
the general verdict of philosophers through the centuries may thus 
be said to have sustained the Judgment of the critics and the con¬ 
viction and practice of the creative artists themselves, namely, that 
art has been and should be essentially expressive of the artist's in¬ 
terpretation of reality and human life. 

As we have seen, the several arts differ in their characteristic 
subject-matter, and these differences are dictated by their respective 
primary media. But despite these differences, the arts arc alike in 
their generic approach to their subject-matter. The generic subject- 
matter of art, in turn, is not distinctive at all; it is identical with that 
of ethics and theology, science and philosophy. The artist b pre¬ 
occupied with the same world of objective existence and the same 
human experiences which concern the other cognitive disciplines. 
He merely approaches this world and these experiences in a distinc¬ 
tive manner and w iih a distinctive goal in view . This approach and 
goal must now be examined with some care. 

* Ibid„ p. 214. tt itie beautiful irts arc imU bnmgti Into- more or Icra efoK combina* 
tion wiih moral Ideas. . , , they tliM KTVC only as a diittactitm. , . 
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THE ARTIST’S APPROACH TO 
HIS SUBJECT-MATTER 

T he ^rdst approaches reality in an attitude of "‘artisde contem¬ 
plation” which can best be described by contrasting it with the 
attitudes of “aedve participadon and comminnent” and of'Mispas- 
sionate and Lrnpersonal incjuiry.** Both as a biological organism and 
as a human being, man must repeatedly commit himself to some 
specific course of action. As a pure scientist, man investigates nature 
in a spirit of dispassionate research* The artist’s characteristic atti¬ 
tude resembles, yet differs ftom, each of these, it is a kind of Aris^ 
totelian mean betu'cen passionate participation and dispassionate 
inquiry. 

?. attunes acUst poriicipaiion and oj sciiniijic dtl^hment 
Participadon and comnntment are necessitated by man^s depen¬ 
dence upon his physical, social, and spiritual environment. As a 
normative agent immersed in a tempioral process, he caLiinot avoid 
action and commitment. He is forcv'cr being confronted with al¬ 
ternatives benveen which he must choose, and each decision entails 
its own inescapable consequences* 

As a physical being he must adapt himself to his physical environ- 
mem if he is to Gontinue to exist. He must conform to natural neces¬ 
sity andj so far as possible, adapt physical objects and events to his 
o\s n needs. His behavior is determined partly by reflexes, instincts, 
and habits, partly by reflection and deliberate decision. But what¬ 
ever the method of adaptation, biological survival involves spcciflc 
behavior in specific situations, and the results of such behavior are 
irrevocable* Even at the level of biological e.xistence a non-com¬ 
mittal neutrality is impossible* 

^ a social being man is under a similar necessity to act and to 
abide by the consequences of his actions. If he is to flourish in so¬ 
ciety he must adapt himself to an economic and social order* He is 
daily confronted with concrete situations which make decisions un¬ 
avoidable* He cannot merely be a spectator^ in one way or another 
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he must participate m the life of his community and accept the 
results of his social behavior. 

But man is also a being sensitive to moral values and capable of a 
religious response to the supernatural. If he is to realise his hu¬ 
manity he must acknowledge the value of human personality and 
recognize moral rights and duties. This again involves a series of 
concrete decisions tvhose moral implications arc far-reaching and 
inescapable. Every known religion, in turn, insists on the necessity 
for active spiritual commitment. And even the atheist and the 
agnostic must, in the very act of disbelief or of suspended judgment, 
adopt a crcdal atdtude towards ultimate reality. 

It is clear, then, that at every level of humari experience adapta¬ 
tion to environment, parUcipadon in the temporal process, and 
posidve commitment are unavoidable. Timeless disembodied 
spirits, if such there be, may be exempt from this necessity and may 
be able to contemplate eternal essence with perfectly non-committal 
impardality. But the temporal process is for us an inescapable fact; 
wc are at every instant confronted, whether we like it or not, with the 
cither/or of finite existence. Cotnrnitment need not be conscious or 
deliberate; many of our responses are determined by forces of which 
we are quite unaware. We can also deliberately refuse to consider 
altemadves, and let events mould us as they will. But even this con¬ 
scious decision not to make a choice is a committnent. Thus par- 
dciparion and commitment are unavoidable in all pracdcal affairs, 
in the pursuit of happiness, and in the realization of moral and re¬ 
ligious ends. 

As a human being the scientist cannot, of course, ignore the social 
and moral implications of his ow^o inquiries. And even as a pure 
scienrist he is committed to the search for truth. He must assume the 
responsibility for choosing to invesdgate some pardcuJar set of 
natural phenomena, and during these invesdgations he must rc- 
pieatedly exercise choice in the selection and interpretation of ob¬ 
servable evidence. Even the scientihc enterprise is a human enter¬ 
prise subject to the condidons of finite existence. 

Yet the pursuit of scientiKc truth for its own sake is characterized 
by a kind of objectivity and dispassionate aloofness which dis¬ 
tinguishes it clearly from man’s practical and spiritual pursuits. The 
scicndfic atdtude is one of temporary detachment from utilitarian 
and spiritual concerns. The scientist transforms himself, so far as 
possible, into an impersonal observer, intent on the discovery of 
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truth irritspective gJ iis human import. He maJces every efibrt to suppress 
all scientifically irrelevant emotions^ and to ignore, at least for the 
time being* moral and religious considerations, and he is not satis¬ 
fied until he has apprehended his data and formulated his conclu¬ 
sions in quantitative terms. He thus partially mirrors in his own 
attitude the regularity, impersonality, and disregard for liuman 
hopes and fears which natural processes, the object of his investiga¬ 
tions, themselves exhibit, 

2. attitude of artistic contemplation 

The attitude of the artist mediates between tltat of an *^agent” 
entering into life as an active participant, and that of an ‘‘^observer,” 
or disinterested spectator, refraining from practical commitment.’ 
His first reaction to his complex environment resembles that of the 
common man, save that his perceptions are more catholic and acute 
and his emotional responses more intense. But from the very outset 
he participates in the generic forms of human exp>erience primarily 
through his imagination, and this participation is motivated pri¬ 
marily by a desire to contemplate rather than to achieve the ends 
which other men are intent on achieving* In these respects his at¬ 
titude resembles that of the scientific inquirer rather than that of 
the man of affairs, the sensualist, the moralist, or the religious wor¬ 
shipper* Yet, despite this comparative aloofness, the artist is not 
interested in truth merely for its own sake* irrespective of its human 
import, but in the significance of things for human life. He views 
reality snb specie humamtatis.. 

How^ever powerful the artist’s imagination, it cannot function in 
oacuo. It must be provided with materials to work witli. Furthermore, 
if the artist is to achieve in his art a significant interpretation of 
human experience and of the objective world, he must cstablisli first¬ 
hand contact with his subject-matter. He docs so in two ways— 
partly through immediate participation and partly through sym¬ 
pathetic observation. He participates in life by actually experiencing 
Jealousy and fear, bereavement and good fortune, and the like. His 
observations, in turn, will be productive of real understanding only 

■ The cmotibiu iuuacdLaidy anocIaiLed with idcnEiEc itiqiury lUcIf (e.g., fear of 1^- 
uir, jay in nicccu* anger at Kicttufic: diihanoiy. Me.) arc inticgral to the Karch for 
tdendfic truth. 

* In Baumgvten^i tertnt, acaihctic "approriaJ'* inrdincn between practicnl “desire" 
and acicntifically ot^ective ^'contcmplaiinD*'^ 
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if his own experiences are snfficicndy rich and varied to provide a 
clue to the qualitative character of what observ ation reveals* A man 
who has never experienced friendship cannot hope to understand 
this relationship merely on the basis of obseiV'^aiioTi. 

The youthful artist, however, is apt to exaggerate the importance 
of living through the experiences he wishes to interpret* The weaker 
the ai-tist’s re-eonstmetive imagination, the greater is his depen¬ 
dence upon autobiographical material j the more powerful his 
imaginadon, the greater is his ability to extend and develop im¬ 
aginatively his own necessarily pardal and fragnientar>' experiences. 
Indeed, too whole-hearted participarion in certain types of ex¬ 
perience precludes participadon in, and comprehemion of, other 
types. No man can be both chaste and lascivious. Shakespeare could 
not possibly have been all the characters m his plays, or experienced 
at first hand all that he made these characters experience. His own 
experience must indeed have i>ecn extraordinarily varied. He must 
have been able to find in himself, as latent tendencies, the impulses 
and dispositions which his characters possess to a marked degree. 
But he must have observed far more than he was actually able to 
participate in during a single lifetime, and what he obscrx cd he was 
able to interpret with unusual imaginative power. 

The artist’s imagination not only supplements his first-hand ex¬ 
perience j it gives him an insight into human experience sup^wt to 
that afforded by first-hand participation, however vivid or intense 
the latter may be* This is Proust*3 central thesis—that life is tmly 
comprehended only when re-lived in recollection.’ The more poi^- 
ant the concrete situation, the more powerfully is the experiencing 
agent driven to act and feel rather than to reflect. Action and pas- 
aon, not comprehension of wliat the situation signifis, is the dom¬ 
inant motif of fij^t-hand participation in human affairs. The agent 
is too absorbed in his ow n joy or sorrow, too fascinated by the pass¬ 
ing sensation, too deeply concerned over the practical impheations 
of hU conduct, fully to appreciate the complex and subtle nature of 
his own emotions, sensations, and volitions. At the moment, he ea^ 
not introspect with lucidity and candor* And even after he has lived 
through the experience in question and is free to direct his attention 
to the nature of his own psychological processes and the objecuve 
situations which occasioned them he will be unable, unless he is an 

* GT, Wwrdswcrrtli's '‘einijuani rtcoUetrtttl in traiKquSllity. 
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artist, to rcconstnjct them with sympathetic irtsight. normal 
impube is to forget the past and to attend only to the present 
and the future^ and if he does indulge in recollection his memories 
will usually be a mere uninterpreted re-living of certain fragments 
of his past. 

The artistj m contrastj knows how to view life with an olyectivity 
akin to (though not identical with) the objccdvity of scientific 
apprehension, and, simuitancousiy, with an immediacy, warmth, 
and intimacy akin to (though not identical with) that which dis¬ 
tinguishes first-hand participation* Because his approach to life is 
primarily imaginadve, he escapes the blinding effect of immediate 
pardcipation and commitment. And because it Is imaginative and 
human, and not merely ratiocinative and impersonal, he appre¬ 
hends what the scientist as such can never apprehendj he escapes 
the frigidity of conceptual abstraction and impersonal calculation* 
The common man is too close to life to see it in perspective without 
subjective prejudice. The scientist is too far removed from life to 
comprehend its human quality and import* Only the artist is able to 
mediate between the^ extremes and to view life as a human being, 
yet not merely as an individual agent; with passionate intensity, yet 
with dispassionate lucidity; intimately and with due regard to the 
idiosyncratic, yet also from a more universal and catholic point of 
«cw. In this sense the artist is par excelieme a humanist* Through 
his reliance upon an informed and disciplined imagination he U 
able, as no one else, to apprehend the naan in men and to speak to us 
with a profoundly human impersonality* 

Builoughb well-known doctrine of '^‘psychical distance” is in 
^nec an account of "artistic objccdvity,” and, as developed by 
him, IS equally applicable to the artkf 3 apprehension of reality^ and 
to our aesthetic enjoyment of art and nature* He points out that too 
neartiess,” that is, too natural and immediate a response, on 
me one hand, and, on the other, too great "distance” or aloofness, 
both destroy die possibility of genuine aestheUc apprehension. The 
pty'chicaj distance requisite to effective aesthetic insight is a mean 
benyeen these c.xtremes. Though it can be somervhat increased or 
diminished without being destroyed, there is an ideal “distance” for 
each individual in any concrete situadon* This applies to the artist 
m his imaginative apprehension of reality^ It applies also to our 
rcspKjnK to his art. Here the requisite "distance” is dictated by the 
work of art itself. And it applies, finally, to our aesthetic respome to 
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nature. In such response we muse achieve the requisite objectivity 
without assistance. If we are to apprehend nature aesthetically we 
must adopt towards it^ on our ow'd ini dative, the ardsds attitude. 
The reader is referred to BuUough^s masterly discussion* of "psy¬ 
chical distance” for an elaboration of what I have entitled "^artistic 
objectivity” and "artistic contemplation.” 

* Edward BuBQug[h^ “ DutaAce' as a Famor In Art imd an Aidtbetlc 

Principle/* Britiih Joumid ej Psythologj^ Vol. V (1912)p pp. 57*1 IS. 
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THE GOAL OF ARTISTIC COGNITION 

N ot only does the artist’s generic attitude differ from that of 
the scientist; he seeks to attain and express a different kind of 
insight from that which the scientist strives to attain and formulate. 
I will discuss the nature and criteria of artistic versus scientific truth 
in a later chapter. Here I am merely concerned with the cognitive 
goal of artistic endeavor. 

Art and science focus up>on different asp>ects of reality and human 
experience, and the farther they advance, the more pronounced the 
difference between them becomes. But they resemble one another in 
being, each in its own way, extensions of man’s normal every-day 
cognitive exp)cricncc. Both the scientist and the artist not only start 
with the apprehensions of the common man; they are at pains not to 
lose contact with the world of ordinary sense-perception. I must 
accordingly preface my analysis of artistic and scientific insight with 
a brief summary of certain familiar characteristics of ordinary sense- 
perception and its objects. 

7. Perceptual and non-perceptual awareness 

The “world” of sense-perception is characterized by both change 
and permanence, novelty and order, similarity and difference. It is 
a spatio-temporal world of objects and events* which possess a rel¬ 
atively enduring identity amid ceaseless external and internal 
chmge. Every object, regarded as a relatively self-contained entity, 
enjoy’s a certain degree of permanence and endures as “the same” 
object for a certain length of time. But e\'en while it endures it is 
subject to continual alteration, so is its environment, and so, con¬ 
sequently, arc its relations to its environment. Again, tfic visible 
world manifests both novelty and order, recurrence and the emer¬ 
gence of the new. Every object and event is unique in certain re¬ 
spects, and new types of objects and events occasionally make their 
appearance. Yet the new always appears in a more or less orderly 

* No phOonphically rigorota distinctioa between objeett and events b here intended, 
^t merely the “commoiMenie” disiincuoo between reUdvely enduring perceptual 
oojccti And tTAXutcory hAppcnings« 
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manner and resembles the old and the familiar in certain respects. 
These resemblances and differences vary in import^ce, some pos¬ 
sessing (within any specific frame of reference) i^jor significance 
and others appearing as trivial. Every classification of perceptual 
objects must be based on what are regarded as crucial generic 
similarities and differences, and under them are subsumed more 
specific and less important variations. I sh^ attempt to desenbe 
these characteristics of the perceptual world in terms of the concepts 
of “universality” and “indiriduality” because these concepts will be 
found to be particularly helpful in the analysis of artistic content. 

A “universal” may be defined as a recurrent quality, character, 
state, or relation which manifests itself, or might manifest 
two or more individuals and on two or more occasions. So defined, 
the term “universal” is applicable to the common charactensucs not 
only of perceptual objects and events but of all possible objects of 
apprehention, and I shall presently w ant to use it in this wider sense. 
A perceptual universal may be described as a recurrent quality, 
character, state, or relation by virtue of which two or more P^cp- 
tual objects or events resemble or differ from one another, whether 
actually or potentially. Perceptual universals are of many different 
tvmes. Some are sensuous qu^ties, such as redness, sweetness, and 
smoothness; some are relational, as signified by the words above, 
below, far, and near; some are quantitative and invite measure¬ 
ment, e.g., size, volume, weight, and intensity; some are natural or 
man-made types, such as animal and dog, tree and cypress, table 
and chair; some arc types of processes or characteristics of procc^, 
such as growth and vitality, energy and momentum; etc. There is no 
need to attempt an exhaustive classification of these umvcrsals, if 
indeed such a classification is possible. Nor need we explore the 
many ways in which universals are related to one another, though 
they are clearly not mutually exclusive, animality, for inst^cc, being 
definable only in terms of other universals such as color, size, weight, 
and life. Nor, finally, need we raise the vexing philosophical problem 
of whether or not universals in general, and perceptual universals in 
particular, have any reality apart from their spatio-tcmjwr^ 
ifestations. Plato, we know, tended to hypostatizc them in his doc¬ 
trine of Ideas and to endow them w ith a rcahty independent of ^d 
superior to the reality of objects and events in space ^d time, while 
nominalists have gone to the other extreme and have soug h t t° 
identify them with the words which we use to describe our exper- 
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icnccs and to articulate our ideas. We can avoid this controversy by 
conceiving of universals simply as recurrent aspects of the objects of 
human awareness. As such they are as “objeedve” as are the objects 
which they qualify.* 

An “individual” may be defined as a unique temp>oral or spado- 
temporal embodiment of a more or less complex pattern of univer¬ 
sals.* So defined, every individual has the following characterisdes. 

(a) It has two basic ingredients, that of universality and that of 
particularity or specificity. It “participates” in, or manifests, certain 
universal traits, that is, it possesses certain characteristics which it 
shares, or might share, with other individuals. Thus a red rose pardc- 
ipates in such universals as “flower,” “rose,” and “redness,” and 
therefore resembles other individual flowers, roses, and red objects. 
But it is a unique spado-tempioral embodiment of these universals, 
that is. It is characterized by spado-temp)oral particularity or speci¬ 
ficity it is this individual rose and no other. In the lang^uage of 
Whitehead, it is an occurrent,*’ unique in its here-and-now speci¬ 
ficity or pardcularity. 

(b) Every finite individual endures for a finite period of dme and 
maintains its idendty during this period despite both inner and outer 
change. Its idendty is a funedon of those universals whose embodi¬ 
ment is taken to consdtute its “esscndal” nature. What is judged to 
be essential to the condnued identity of any specific individual 
will depend upon how the class of individuals to which it belongs is 
defined, and this, in turn, depends upon the observer’s interest and 
frame of reference. But however a rose be defined, any given rose 
wUl be judged to be the “same” rose so long as it condnucs to satisfy 
the condiuons laid down by this definidon. It can maintain its iden- 
oty despite all changes in its environment and all inner changes 
which do not aflect what is accepted as its essendal nature. 

(c) Individuals vary in complexity in two ways, first, with respect 
to the universals which they embody, and, second, with respect to 
their temporal or spatio-temporal consdtuenis. (i) The simplest 


•The njeaning here wrigned to the term •‘univcnal” must not be confused with the 
different though related meaning df ‘•omnipresent” or “widespread,” as opposed to 
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individual necessarily embodies a hierarchy of universals just be¬ 
cause universals are themselves hierarchically related to one an¬ 
other. Thus a single undifferentiated rectangular patch of red em¬ 
bodies not only the universal ^‘redness” but the universals “color” 
and “quality,” and not only the universal “rcctangularity” but the 
universals “shape” and **area.” Since the hierarchical Interrela¬ 
tionships of universal^ are inexhaustible, the simplest individual is, 
with respect to the universals which it embodies, itself inexhaustible. 
But some individuals are, none the less, more complex than other 
individuals because they embody more universale. Thus a human 
Ijcing embodies more universals than does the petal of a rose. (U) 
Individuals differ also in the number and complexity of their parts 
or constituents. Thus a rose is more complex as an individual oc- 
current than a single petal, and a man, than a rose. Every' individual 
entity (save hypothetical “irreducible” entities) is composed of 
parts which have an individuality of their own, and every individual, 
however complex, is part of one or more inclusive individual entities. 

(d) Conceptual apprehension of an mdividuaJ entity involves the 
recognition of the universals which manifest tliemselves in it and the 
manner in which these universals are, in it, related to one another. 
The temporal or spatio-temporal uniqueness, spKxificity, or par¬ 
ticularity of an indiv'idual entity, in contrast, is ineffable, i.c., con¬ 
ceptually inapprehensible and inexpressible. It can be "kno^™” 
only through immediate intuitive awareness. As Professor Leicwcn- 
berg has expressed It: “. . - Particulars^things that arc ^here^ 
and ‘now/ endowed with ‘individual’ qualities and relations—arc 
essentially unutterable. VVe are obliged to introduce universals, 
‘general’ qualities and relations applicable to heterogeneous exis¬ 
tences, in any attempt to describe the particular objects w'c ex¬ 
perience. VVe perceive, for instance, a particular rose, but the de¬ 
scription of it in terms of fragrance, shapie, and color is general, 
rcJevanl to every' kind of flovver* We never succeed in specifying the 
particular save in terms chat dchnc the typt or the das$ of things to 
which it belongs. Perceptual immediacy and discursive language 
are incompatible. The immediate is ineffable; descriptions arc com¬ 
pendious and catholic, never disclosing w'hat is indiridual and in¬ 
commensurable in the objects direedy apprehended. Speech in¬ 
evitably signifies the dominance of the common denominator.”* 

*J. Loewmberg, in tlie ^"Introductjon'* to Seftctiaa (Nrw Verk; Scribner, 

1929), pp. xxiv-uv. I ^all pracntly (cf., bejnw, Qhap.xvtu^ 55) arigue that it U one of 
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The world of scnsc-pcrccption can therefore be described as a world 
of more or less enduring, yet ever-changing, individual objects and 
events each of which exhibits both univ'ersality and particularity. 

If we turn from the objects of scnsc-pcrccption to the cognitive 
process by which these objects arc apprehended, scnsc-pcrccption 
appears,^ prior to all analysb, to be a simple act of immediate awarc- 
ne^. It is this characteristic of our every-day pcrccpdon of objects 
which the naive realist emphashtes, and in his nalvct6 he declines to 
anal>^e the situation further. But if perception is analy'zed it is found 
to be a complex process involving both moment to moment sensa¬ 
tions and conceptual interpretations of these sensory data. These 
complementary processes are not noticed by the layman because 
they arc w perfectly fused in ordinary sense-perception. But they 
may be distinguished as follows. 

Tlic object of “pure” sensation is a specific sensory quality, quale, 
or datum, e.g., a red patch; and only through sensation do we be¬ 
come aware of the specific sensory quiities and configurations of the 
pcrccptu^ world. The primary object of “pure” conception, in 
contrast, is an abstracted universal. Sensation and conception differ, 
then, in their ch^cterisiic “objects.” They differ also in that 
pure sensation is an ideal limit which can be approximated but 
nwer reached, whereas “pure” conception is possible and actually 
takes place in the purest “abstract” thinking. It is psychologically 
impossible to have a sensation without consciously or unconsciously 
interpreting it in some way. We arc bound to relate it to other sen- 
sations and to set it in a perceptual frame of reference.* But we can 
think abstractly, that is, isolate a universal or a pattern of universal 
and conceive of it as abstracted in thought from its perceptual con- 
text. Even the common man makes use of abstractions in his daily 
expenence, as language testifies, for every word he employs, except 
demonstrative words (e.g., “this” and “that”) and proper nam^ 


the functions of art to do what cannot be don** in tK-_i- r . . 
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signifies one or more univcrsals—it is this conceptual meaning of 
words which the dictionary attempts to define. 

Perception can therefore be defined as a fusion of sensation and 
conceptuai interpretation. It is, at each instant, a compiex of spe¬ 
cific sensations which are interpreted by the percipient in temis of 
remeinbered past sensations and in terms of various types of uni- 
versals. But the characteristic *'objccF’ of a perception is neither a 
specific sensory" quality nor an abstracted umversalj but an in¬ 
dividual “thing/'^ namely, tfusf as particularized in iftis can- 

Crete indiDiduaL 

Man*s “inner" experiences and their “objects” exhibit, on anal¬ 
ysis, a character analogous to that of his “outer” experiences and 
their object. All experience k, of course, “inner” in the sense of be¬ 
ing a psychological process which reveals itself directly only to the 
introspective agent. But we shall find it convenient to distinguish 
between man*s sensory perception of an “outer” world of spatial 
objects and events and his non-sensory cognition of “inneri* ob¬ 
jects. " 

These objects of inner experience. In turn, are of two different 
types. One type, which includes all images, all acts of conscious 
awareness, and all emotive, conativc, and aflectivc states, is essen¬ 
tially private to each indiridual* The other, which consists of 
uni versals apprehended in conceptual abstraction, is as public as is 
the perceptual world of nature. I alone can become immediately 
aw^are of the products of my own creative and re-creative imagina¬ 
tion. I alone can, by an act of introspection, know at first hand my 
owm cognitive processes, my own volitions, emotions, and feelings of 
pleasure and pain^ But such mathematical relationships as 2+2 — 4 
arc not private to me* Images and univei^ls are alike in being ap¬ 
prehensible ^viLhout self-conscious introspection, whereas man can 
become explicitly aware of his own processes of awareness and his 
own conativc, emotive, and afiective states only by observing him¬ 
self introspectively while he is in the act of apprclietiding or of ex* 
periencing the volitions, emotions, or feelings in question* 

The objects of mank private inner experiences (i*e., the images, 
the emotive, conative, and affective stales, and the processes of 
awareness which he alone can directly intuit) can, like the objects 

* GT. Kajii's diiunctiQii between experience v te^iiparal* and "outea^" ex* 

pcricDCe aj jpaclkl uid temporal- 
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of his outer experiences, be described in terms of particularized 
universality. Each of these objects is, in itself, a specific txrcurrent. 
My present emotion is a spccihc emotional state, the visual image 
which I now see in my mind^s eye is a specific image, and my 
present act of perceptual, imagistic, or conceptual awareness is 
always a specific act of cognition. But each of these individual 
occuiTcnts resembles other individual occurrents in my own ex¬ 
perience. Each may therefore be regarded as a specific manifes- 
tadon of one or more univcrsals, i.e., as a specific instance, “here 
and now," of some recurrcni trait of man’s inner experience, Mean- 
u'hilc, these states and processes never occur (save approximately 
In pathological cases) in complete isoladon but always as inter¬ 
related aspects of that complex process which we entide the "stream 
of consciousness,” and since this stream is permeated with a sense of 
personality they can be described as particular moments or frag¬ 
ments of someone’s individual consciousness. 

This cursory description of man*s inner and outer experiences and 
their respective objects will suffice as a basis for the comparison 
which I must now attempt to make between the characteristic 
objects of scientilic and artistic cognition and between the kind of 
truth sought respectively by the scientist and the artist. 

2 . $d€ntific inquiry 

I have said that science and art arc both specialized extensions of 
man’s everyday experience. ’^Vhat science does U to develop, and 
presendy to transcend, man’s perceptual knowledge of natural 
objects and events by sharpening sensory observation and refining 
conceptual interpretadon. The chief objective of science is a precise 
conceptual apprehension of the uniformities of spatio-temporal 
events. The scientist is not interested in individual phenomena as 
such. He is interested only in their generic characteristics and in the 
underlying natural structures and processes which serve to explain 
their behavior. He focuses his attention upon universal—upon the 
skelet^ structure of nature and upon the types of processes which, in 
combination, constitute natural order. 

The scientist docs not, of course, ignore the particular sensory 
manifestations of structural uniformity and dynamic regularity. He 
docs not evolve bis theories in uacuQ without empirical evidence. The 
whole technique of scientific observation has been developed to 
render more precise his first-hand sensory contacts ’with nature and 
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to provide erapiricaJ verificadon for his theoredcal constructions. 
But he values specific observations of individual empirical phe¬ 
nomena only as clues to underlying structure and types of invisible 
dynamic process. Nor can he completely ignore the objective in¬ 
dividuality of the phenomena which he is investigating- In as¬ 
tronomy, for exampki the individuality of the heavenly bodies and 
of our universe is recognized and studied for its own sake; in geology, 
individual geological formations are investigated; and the psychol¬ 
ogist and the social scientist are becoming increasingly aware that 
the individuality of men and women and of societies and culuires 
cannot be ignored. Yet even in these sciences final emphasis fails 
upon recurrent characteristics rather than upon individual phe¬ 
nomena as such, while in such sciences as physics and chemistry the 
individuality of specific physical entities is almost completely ignored* 

Univcrsals arc thus abstracted by the scientist from their par¬ 
ticular manifestations and apprehended conceptually. Every cfTort 
is made to pass from vague description and generalization to con¬ 
ceptual formulations of ma^dmum clarity, precision, and rigor. 
Hence the importance w^hich is attached to quantitative measure¬ 
ment and to mathematical formulae. Hence also the tendency to 
regard these quantitative formulations as more correct than mere 
perceptually descriptive judgments. For gradually there emerges 
a sharp distinction between Eddington’s “t^vo worlds,” the quali¬ 
tatively rich and varied world of normal sense perception, and the 
cold, bloodless, and abstract world of scientific theory; and it is not 
strange that some scientists and scientifically-minded philosophers 
should be led to regard the latter as the “real” world of nature and 
the former as no more than its psychologically condidoned “appear¬ 
ance,” 

The scientist’s charactcrbdc interpretation of man’s normative 
experiences reflects his general interests, methods, and objectives. 
His approach is that of an external observer, not that of a participat¬ 
ing agent. There is only one type of normative expcncncc in which 
the pure scientist participates with genuine sympathetic insight, 
namdy, his own eager search for scientific truth.^ All other values 
he invesdgates “from without” rather than “from within.” This is 
the case even in those “scientific” disciplines whose subject-matter 
is human nature and human conduct in their individual and social 

' Aesthetic vtJucs which enter into jtrfctly Bdeniific inquiry arc kmcsral Id the tata- 
tific ciuerpriK. 
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manifestations. The psychologist^ anthropologist, and sociologist, for 
example, must concern themselves with practical, aesthetic, moral, 
and religious values because the men whose behavior they are trying 
to investigate are emotive, affective, and volitional agents who de¬ 
vote themselves to the auainment of practical ends and spiritual 
values, create and delight in beauty, enter into moral relations with 
their fellow men, and worship a deity in whose objective reality 
they believe* But in proper don as they aspire to “scientific 
objectivity” and sect to emulate the natural scientist's dispassionate¬ 
ness and conceptual aloofness, they study man merely as the moat 
complex of natural phenomena. They observe that men indulge in 
acts of evaluadoD, and they describe with conceptual precision 
what it is to which men have attached, or wish to attach, value 
under specific circumstances and m specific cultures; but they never, 
as ptiTi sdinlisiSf arc able really to comprehend any of these values 
with aesthetic sensitivity, moral Insight, or religious reverence* 
They accept man^s oormadve experiences as psychological and 
sociological facts, just as the natural sciendst accepts as a fact man’s 
perception of such secondar>' qualities as color, sound, and odor* 
But just as the ph>'sici5t qua physicist translates these qualides into 
air waves, light waves, and the like, explains our perception of them 
as a ps^'chological phenomenon occa^oned by the impingement of 
tliesc svaves upon our physical organism, and is then tempted to 
deny that natural objects “really” possess the qualities revealed to 
sense-perception, so likewise does the sdcntificily-miiidcd student 
of human nature seek to explain 0130*3 normative Impulses as 
specific manifestations of physiological, psychological, climatic, 
economic, and other principles, to reduce all values to subjective 
pleasures, and then tend to deny objectivity to values by asserting 
the complete subjectivity and relativity of all human evaluations. 

The sciendst’s external approach to values and his scepticism re¬ 
garding the objective validity of man’s aesthetic, moral, and relig¬ 
ious beliefs is not unrelated to his usual indifference to individuality. 
For individuahty and value seem in our experience to be function¬ 
ally related* The act of evaluation is commonly focused upon 
something which, at least during the act itself, is apprehended in an 
individual context. Men normally value not abstractions but in¬ 
dividual objects, events, and processes. What occasions our aes¬ 
thetic delight is not abstract beauty but specific objects and scenes 
in nature and indhiduaJ works of art. Morality divorced from 
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indmdual men and women and from specific motives, disp^i* 
tions, and acdons is an abstraction without meaning or coercive 
power. The religious consciousness apprehends the object of vvorship 
^possessing the attribute of individuality, if not of personality. And 
even in his practical life and his hedonistic pursuits man values the 
attainment of specific ends and derives pleasure only from concrete 
actions and situations. 

It is true that values, like the primary and secondary qualities, 
are univcrsals, since they manifest themselves in difTcrent individual 
contexts. It is also true that, unlike mere natural uniformities, they 
have a transcendental character, for they are always apprehended 
by the normative agent as ideals never perfectly attainable by man 
and never adequately realized in space and dme. And, finally, man 
docs conceive of values abstractly and does manifest loyalty to them 
as transcendental ideals. But although vTiIues can be thus concep- 
tuaUy apprehended and even cherished as timeless cs^nccs inde¬ 
pendent of phenomenal existence, they can take on empirical reality 
for us only in an indivadual context. Individuality is the empirical 
locus of vdue. Individuals, in turn, acquire significance only through 
participation in values and through the manifestation of value, for 
^‘significance” in this sense* is definable as “posscsing value or 
worth,” The principles of individuality and value, in short, con* 
didon one another as complementary principles in man’s noriMtivc 
experience. It is not strange, accordingly, that the scientist’s dis¬ 
regard for the individuality of persons and events should prevent 
him, as a pure scientist, from first-hand comprehension of all values 
other than the one which is integral to the scientific enterprise. 

As Qpposnl to its other ud mwe technical mcMunK trf "ngnificaiioiu” Gf.. above, 

^ fciKinpt might be nwde to defend ihe powbBity of gramnc *ocnti& knowkdp 

of values in the following wny. It nUght be pointed out th*t the scimtixt ^ cimplc, 
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cantH^t with the woHd of nature-in shon, that in hh attempt to dheuver 
uoifocmitirt he must approach nature ax a perceptual ^'agent" and apprehend 
nature’s tensuaus qualities and couEffuraticia with immediate and ' sympaiAetic' 
perdpient “iimght/* It might then be argued that, similarly, to the itudy of man and 
of the objecia of [nan’s Dorniativc capericocfa, the setontist can and shmOd syit^ 
paihedcally into man’s aurmadve experirncts, apprehend their ol^jecM with Em^band 
"f>inpatbeuc torighi,^ and tVn proceed to toterprei them with a diipaswcnateness and 
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3. The artist's apprehension of reality 

The scientist, I have said, is interested in individual phenomena 
only as clues to nature’s underlying structure, while the common 
man, impelled as he is to maintain life in a difficult environment, 
regards individual objects chiefly with an eye to their practical im¬ 
port and only with sufficient care to adapt himself to them. The 
artist, in contrast, is unusually sensitive to the specificity of his phys¬ 
ical environment. He delights in sjjecific colors and sounds, textures 
and odors, and revels in their sensuous immediacy and particularity. 
So keen is his appreciation of these qualities that he is frequently 
able to shake them loose, as it were, from their perceptual context 
and to enjoy them for their own sake, temporarily neglectful of other 
characteristics of the objects in which they appear, and indifferent 
for the moment to their practical import. This interest in the 
specificity of perceptual objects extends itself to the objects of inner 
experience. The artist is unusually sensitive to specific moods and 
feelings, images, desires, and cogitations as unique events. Their 
uniqueness fascinates him in and for itself; he never wearies of ob¬ 
serving them, both within himself and indirectly in others, and of 
considering to what use he can put them in his art. 

But even greater is his interest in the more complex individuality 
of natural objects and of human beings. His professional interest in 
nature differs radically from that of the scientist. He does not 
analyze a natural object into its physical and chemical consdtuents, 
translate its sensory qualities into quantitative terms or numerical 

a cooceptual rigor analogous to that which characterizes interpretation in the natural 
sciences. 

This b not only possible, it b the procedure which students of art, morab. and re- 
Ugion have always adopted. The dbciplines of artbde and Uterary crilicisnj, ethics and 
naoce general investigadons which arc commonly endtled the philoso¬ 
phies of art, morals, and religion, are, at their best, disciplines of precisely typ^* 
Whether they should be called “sciences.** however, depends entirely upon how the 
term b defined. If we define it to include all cognidve disciplines, those concerned with 
man’s normative experiences and their respective objects can. of course, be called 
sciences. But in the text I have, following Englbh and American usage, defined science 
more narrowly to mclude only those dbdpUnes which attempt to model themselves on 
physks. the most rigorous of the natural sciences. And it b surely not suangc that 
methods expressly devised for the exploration of impersonal nature should fait to throw 
fight upon those aspects of human experience which most sharply dbtingxibh human 
beings from natural objeett and processes as such. A recognition of the limitations of 
scientific methodology facihtates the recognition of the validity, mikiH th/-*- limits, of 
the scientific approach and of scientific knowledge, above. Introduction. 
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ratios, isolate generic univcrsals from their individual contexts, and 
apprehend them in conceptual abstraction. He does not abandon 
the perceptual world of individual objects for a world of scientific 
abstractions. His world of nature is from first to last our every-day 
world of complex individual objects and events. Human beings are 
similarly apprehended by him as unique persons whose uniqueness 
enhances their intrinsic value. The true artist strives to enter into 
the lives of those whom he encounters with sympathetic insight, and 
he studies their unique dispositions and personalities with the keen¬ 
est interest. 

This concern for individuality in allits forms is acoompamed by a 
profound interest in values of every type and by a genuine under¬ 
standing of man's normative experiences in all their variety. He 
studies men and women as beings who normally believe in objective 
values and strive to realise ideal ends. The true artist wnll therefore 
not attempt to "reduce” man’s moral strivings or religious aspira¬ 
tions to an unconscious search for hedonistic satisfaction, or to trans¬ 
late pleasure into its physiological concomitants. He accepts man’s 
normative experiences at their face value and seeks to interpret 
them with sympathetic insight. Every artist must, indeed, have his 
own “philosophy of life” and his own scale of values, and this 
philosophy of life w ill not only determine his choice and his interpre¬ 
tation of his subject-matter but contribute greatly to the significance 
of his art,^^ But the true artist realizes the need for a catholicity of 
outlook in all his observations and interpretations—a catholicity 
which can enable him to share imaginatively in man’s most con¬ 
flicting normative experiences and to achieve a sympathetic under¬ 
standing of man’s most varied beliefs and modes of conduct. 

Yet despite tMs interest in individuality, the artist, like the 
scientbt (though in his own distinctive w*ay), is primarily concerned 
to apprehend and interpret the more universal characteristics of 
human nature, human experience, and man’s complex environ¬ 
ment. He selects from among his own experiences and those of his 
fellow men the experiences which seem to him to jjossess universal 
meaning and significance. He realizes that if his art is to endure and 
to be intelligible to a wide and varied audience he must transcend, 
without neglecting, the merely particular and idiosjTicratic» For 
only thus can he hope to interpret his subject-matter (which in each 

** Cf-, beJowj Chap. 
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specific work of art must necessarily be specific) in a manner intel¬ 
ligible to others. To make a legitimately universal appeal he must 
set in relief those aspects of his subject-matter which arc or might be 
universally experienced. In his preoccupation w’ith unique indi¬ 
viduality he must not lose sight of significant universality. 

This is true even in the case of portraiture.^ The explicit subject 
of a jwrtrait is the sitter as a unique and actually existing individual. 
To deny the artistic relevance of this fact (as is done by some 
theorists) is not only to contradict the testimony of the great por¬ 
traitists and the well-nigh unanimous verdict of leading critics, but 
to ignore the distinctive characteristic of portraiture as such. The 
portrait painter is deeply concerned to catch the unique individu¬ 
ality of his sitter, and the artistic value of his piortraits depends to a 
considerable extent upon his success in doing so. But in all portrai¬ 
ture worthy of the name the artist is also interested in the universals 
which his individual subject-matter manifests. These two interests 
need not conflict, though it requires artistic genius to satisfy both at 
once. The less competent portraitist tends to sacrifice objective 
individu^ty to generality, or, alternatively, generality to individual 
verisimilitude. But the great portraitist knows how to catch the 
characteristic likeness of his sitter and, simultaneously, to portray 
him in such a way as to reveal those universal human traits which 
most clearly manifest themselves in him. Indeed, he achieves each of 
these objectives in the very process of achieving the other. For his 
understanding of the universals in question is derived in part from 
his intensive study of their manifestation in this particular individual, 
while his insight into the individuahty of his sitter is conditioned by 
his knowledge of the universals which, in unique combination, 
comtitute Im individuality. Thus Raphael’s poruait of Angelo Doni 
(Fig. 249) is a revealing portrait of this particular man pcU’tly be¬ 
cause it so clearly exhibits his humanity, and it is alvi a revealing 
study of a young man because youth and manhood so clearly man¬ 
ifest themselves in the person of Angelo Doni. 

The artist s interest in universals differs profoundly, however, 
from the scientist s interest in umversals, on the one hand, and from 
man s active allegiance to ideals, on the other. His primary objec¬ 
tive is arctic revelation, not scientific exploration or passionate 
paiticipation. The truth of which he is in search is not the abstract 

** Cf., below. Chap. xvin. 
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conceptual truth of sdcncc, and the goal to which he is committed 
is not practical or spiritual commitment. Some of his observations 
may have a scientific interest, but this is always accident^ and ir¬ 
relevant to his main objective. The more profound his spiritual in¬ 
sights, the more richly will they contribute to man’s spiritual life, but 
even this contribution is incidental to artistic endeavor as such. For 
in proportion as the artist assumes the primary rdle of prophet, 
moralist, or evangelist he abandons his calling as an artist and re¬ 
nounces artistic insight for its own sake. 

Thus the artist seems to say to us: “Behold mankind and nature. 
Consider human experience and man’s emdronment in all its in¬ 
dividuality and universality. This is the situation as I find it, go^ 
and bad, beautiful and ugly, orderly and chaotic, but, whatever its 
character, intrinsically interesting to me and to all men who can 
approach it with an artistic attitude. I, as artist, have not attempted 
to view this complex scene with scientific impartiality, and I have 
not hesitated to offer you my interpretation of it. But in interpreting 
it, I have attempted to exhibit what seems to me to be its true nature 
and its universal human impiort. My object has been to apprehend 
it concretely, not abstractly, and I regard this apprehension as an 
end in itself, not merely as a means to action. Hence, howe\'cr you 
may ultimately interpret human life and the realities which confront 
you, I offer you an artisdc record of my observations and interpreta¬ 
tions. Enjoy it for itself, and learn to contemplate life, as I have, 
with artisdc objeedvity. Then, if you care to do so, put whatever 
fresh insight you have derived from me to any use you like.” 
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ARTISTIC EXPRESSION 


HE distinguishing characteristics of artistic expression can, 



1 most easily be set in relief by comparing the way in which the 
artist expresses himself with the ways in which the scientistj on the 
one hand^ and the moral agent, on the other hand, express them¬ 
selves* These human modes of expression, in turn, must be dis¬ 
tinguished from mere natural manifestation. 


7. manijEStatim and human expres^ort 


By “nature’^ I mean the sum-total of spado-temporaJ objects and 
processes constituting the physical world of sense-perception and, in 
addidon, all the psychological processes which accompany the 
lower and higher forms of life. The concept of nature thus embraces 
the entire actual and potential subject-matter of scientific inquiry. 
It includes w^hatever can be observed, pierceptually or introspec- 
tively, and interpreted in terms of scientific principles. This world of 
nature manifests both individuality and universality. M7hat are 
the di^trtntiae of this manifestadon? 

In mantfesdng itself to man nature is passive, unconscious, and 
non*purposive, whereas human “expression” is in essence active, 
conscious, and purposive* Nature merely exists as a possible object 
of awareness. It makes no effort to reveal its secrets to man and is 
indifferent to his inquiries. It exhibits itself to him but offers him no 
assistance in his attempt to understand its structure or interpret its 
behavior* It “answers quesdons” if questions are put to it in the form 
of observation and experiment, but it volunteers no information 
and takes no inidatiye in aiding man to satisfy his curiosity* It docs, 
indeed, continually intrude itself upon his consciousness and coerce 
him, often to his discomfort, into conformity to its laws. But its im¬ 
pact upon him is mechanical, not purposive* It docs not adapt itself 
to him; he must adapt himself to it. Philosophical naturalists like 
Bertrand Russell who interpret nature with scientific objectivity are 
quite right in describing it as "omnipotent but blind,” trampling 
march of unconscious power.*’^ 


1 “Blind lo good and evil, rccUcso of damiction* omnipQient matter tcllj on tii re- 
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Organic nature, it is true, docs manircsl an unconscious purposive- 
ness. The members of a living organism contribute to the life of the 
organism as a whole and, in turn, depend for their vitality upon the 
entire organism. The leaves and roots of a tree simultaneously con¬ 
dition and arc conditioned by the entire tree. But the goal of bio¬ 
logical adaptation is sheer biological survival and nothing more. It 
is also true that nature as a whole has been interpreted by philoso¬ 
phers, theologians, and poets as the expressive revelation of a larger 
cosmic purpose. Both Plotinus and Berkeley, each in his own way, 
conceived of nature as a "divine language."' Christian theologians 
have repeatedly found in nature cv'idcncc of a Divine plan. But, as 
Kant convincbgly argued, nature in and of itself neither suggests nor 
validates such a teleological interpretation. If we come to nauirc 
already persuaded that it is created and sustained by a Divine power 
we can, indeed, interpret it in terms of a cosmic telcolo^. But if we 
approach it without prior religious commitment and with science 
objectivity we will be unable to discover in natural order any jus- 
tiltcadon for such a teleological interpretation. The “voice of 
nature” is, in and of itself, singularly inexpressive of any conscious 
purpose or ultimate normative objective. It merely manifests itself 
to man in all its individuality and universality. 

To say that natural manifestation is passive is to ^cognize the 
fact that what is manifested in nature "becomes manifest” only to 
the discerning eye. What nature docs is to present us with a mass of 
observable data which we must interpret through our own ciTorts. 
Striedy speaking, what is immediately “given” to us at each instant 
of sensory or introspective awareness is merely a speafic pattern of 
sensuous or non-sensuous particulars, and it is only when we com¬ 
pare these particulars \vith other particulars that they become for us 
manifestations of universality. Thus a particular patch of yellow 
manifests the universal, “yellow,"' to us only when become aware 
of its similarity to other patches of color. Similarly, a specific emo¬ 
tional state is directly apprehended by the emotive agent as a spe¬ 
cific emotion. It becomes him an exemplification of “fear"" or of 
“emotion"" only as the result of more extended inirospeeiion and 
interpretation. The individuality of more complex natural phe¬ 
nomena manifests itself to us in the same way. The complete m- 
dividuality of a complex natural object or event is never revealed 

Icndns waj-." BcrlranJ RuJsdJ. Mjttkim and Lfgic (Lacdoa^ Longmad* CxWn. 1921), 
p. 56. 
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to us at any given mstant. All that is thus revealed is a specific 
pattern of particular qualities. Complex individuality manifests 
itself therefore only in the temporal succession of immediately given 
patterns and therefore only to a mind endowed with memory, imag* 
ination, and reason, that is, only to an intelligent observer. 

Strictly speaking, then, nature is at each instant of immediate 
sensuous or introspective awareness a congeries of particular ap¬ 
pearances which manifest universality and more complex indi¬ 
viduality only to beings endowed with the appropriate cognitive 
capacides. These capacides are requisite not only to sciendhc 
inquiry but to ordinary sense-perception, i.c., to the percepdon of 
sindlarides and differences and to the apprehension of perceptual 
objeep and events as complex individual endties and processes. We 
perceive, moreover, only what we have learned to picrccive; both the 
individuality of natural objects and their universal traits manifest 
thcrmclvcs to us only in the form in which, and to the extent to 
which, we have learnwl to apprehend them. The same factors, 
mutatis mulcts, condidon our awareness of ourselves and of other 
selves M highly complex individuals, as well as our apprehension of 
the univcr^ characterisdes of man’s inner experiences. In both 
worlds, the mner’as wcU as the “outer,” universals arc actually 
present as the perv^asive traits of real individuals, but in neither 
world can either urnversals or more complex individuals be ap- 
prehended as such save in and through sclecdve observation and 
disciplined reconstruedon. 

Expi^ion differs from mere manifestation in being a product 
of s conscious, normative experience. It is only because man is 
capable of mterpreung his environment that he has anything to ex- 
pr^, and he resorts to expression partly to clarify his o\vn thinking, 
^y to s^ with other human beings hU interpretative appr?- 
motiw^ ** *" essence consciously and purposively 

himself spontaneously without explicit aware- 

dhfi-tfv Vu only if it reflects, however in- 

"“"“live processes. When human be- 
hainor fads to reflect these proces»s. as in the case of purely reflex 

action, we do not c^ « expressive; it is merely the agent’s idiysical 
rraponse to his ph^cal environment. Human expressivenesfu^ost 
clearly exemplified, on the other hand, in man’s deliberate attempt 
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to express his own ideas, emotions, feelings, and volitions in some 
appropriate medium. 

Again, communication need not be the explicit motive of expres¬ 
sion. We can and do express ourselves without reference to an actual 
or even a potential audience. But normally the motive of human 
expression is communication. It is imperative for us, as human be¬ 
ings, to communicate our experiences to others and to share in their 
experiences, and such inter-personal communication is, in its very 
essence, consciously and purposively expressive. Even when we ex¬ 
press ourselves in solitude we assume, for the moment, the double 
r61e of expositor and recipient. We attempt to realize ourselves to 
ourselves by expressing our own thoughts, feelings, emotions, or 
desires for our own benefit. And only a reflective and purposive be¬ 
ing can indulge in such solitary self-revelation. Expression, then, 
whether directed to social communication or not, is essentially a 
human activity.* 

2. Three types of expression 

The three main types of expression are most clearly exemplified 
in scientific inquiry, artistic creation, and moral conduct. 

(a) Scientific expression is chiefly characterized by its abstract¬ 
ness, its precision, and its lack of emotive, affective, and conativc 
overtones. It is essentially conceptual, for it is only by means of 
concepts that universals can be abstracted from their empirical con¬ 
text and so apprehended. And it aims at maximum precision, both 
in the description of what is scientifically obscr\'ed and in the 
theoretical reconstruction of nature’s basic structure and typical 
dynamic processes. 

This desire for scientific precision motivates the scientist’s con¬ 
tinual resort to measurement and dictates his use of words and 
mathematical formulae. When he uses terms which are cu^nt in 
ordinary discourse he tries to employ them in a non-emotive and 
non-conative manner. But, wherever possible, technical terms are 
invented which are free from emotive and conative associatioiw and 
which, as scientifically defined, connote exactly what the scientist 
wishes them to connote. For still greater conceptual precision the 

• If the lower c*n be said oo luflScient evidence to expeeu theimelve* in an 

analogous way. this merely indicates the absence of any absolute boundary between 
tr..n and other living creatures. We can leave it to the psychologist to determine the 
precise degree of dmilarity between human and non-human organisms in this respect. 
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scientist employs niathcmadcal equations. He also mates use of 
illustrations to facilitate conceptual apprehension, but these arc 
always made as schematic and diagrammatic as possible, and even 
so they arc regarded as inferior in sciendficalJy expressh'e power to 
precise verbai description, and greatly inferior to mathematical 
formulae. They are merely concrete visual aids to abstract concep¬ 
tual apprehension. They are seldom scientifically expressive in their 
own right; they resemble allegories in requiring translation into 
abstract conceptual tenns+ The more advanced a science, the more 
inadequate are such images and diagrams, and the more does the 
scientist insist ^at his ideas can be expressed accurately only in the 
language of scientific prose and mathematical formulae,^ 

TTiese characteristics of scientific expression deprive it almost 
entirely of biographical flavof+ Individual scientists have no in-* 
dividual style comparable to the individual style of an artist. Some 
scientists do have an expressive style which distinguishes their wTtt- 
ingSt But the ideal of scientific exposition is impersonal and objec¬ 
tive, transcending personal, racial, cultural, and epochal variations. 
Since scientists and mathematicians are not disembodied intelli¬ 
gences but finite human beings living in specific periods and cul¬ 
tures, their vvork docs tend to mirror their o\vji interests and tastes 
and those of their social environment. But this is a tendency which 
the pure scientist skives to rectify. If further proof is needed, com¬ 
pare the contributions to a scientific journal with the poems in a 
Utcrary journal or the pictures in a contemporary exhibit. The 
former will, for the most part, be found to be so impersonal in man¬ 
ner of expr^jon that no one can tell, merely from the mode of cx- 
prcsion, whose TOntribudons they are, whereas a good poem or a 
good picture exhibits in its artistic form unmistakable indications of 
Its authorship. 


Th^ gencr^wations regarding the scientific mode of expression 
arc, ofeou^, inadequate. I have ignored, for example, the aesthedc 
factore of elegance” m malhcmaticaJ demonstration and of crafts¬ 
manship m the construcrion and manipulation of apparatus in 
scientific experimentation-factors to which mathematicians and 
scientists attach importance and wiiich the philosopher of art might 
profitably investigate.* 1 have also ignored the fact that disUnguished 


» Cf., in thii connection. A. S. Eddbigton. TJaNaturt 
MBcmillan. 1928), pp. 209-10, 

* Cf.p below, p. 430, oa '^inedial fcJidiy." 


e/ thM Phytksi (New 


Yodt^ 
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scientists have not hesitated to make occasional use of a more literary 
mode of exposition. Professor E. A. MilnCi for instance, in his 
Relativity, Grmtation, and IlW£/-5/rui:fHre,Mntroduecs into his highly 
technical argument a passage rich in imagery and emotive over¬ 
tones. Discussing the future of our universe, he says: 

, . Tliough each local system evolves, decays, and possibly in 
some sense grows cold and dies, yet the universe lives for ever, [and] 
knows no death in time* For however large is we can always find 
a nebula so swiftly moving that events on it, observed by us now, are 
arbitrarily early in time* However small b t* and however large is 
t, the answer is simply V = c{l — However old we our¬ 

selves may be, our experiences always contain events as early as wc 
please in local time. These events we place near the expanding fron¬ 
tier of the universe* For ohserv'ers at them, e*xperiencing them, the 
universe to them has hardly embarked on its career of evolution. For 
them, time is still young. They arc experiencing the early history 
of the universe* The infinite number of nebulae contained in the 
universe include an unending sequence of arbitrarily young ex¬ 
periences. There, near die confines of the visible universe, is the com.* 
ing generation. There, %vc find the sons of the morning* The con¬ 
fines of the universe constitute, as It w'erc, a layer of cosmic proto¬ 
plasm, expectant of evolution. As I have elsewhere quoted, there the 
world is 

For ever piping songs for ever new, 

For ever panting and for ever young* 

In our vision, time there stands still, like Grantchester clock in Ru¬ 
pert Brooke’s poem. * . . Once started, the system goes on for ever. 
Each constituent has a temporal experience—each observer lives in 
time but the universe as a whole knows no time history. It is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever* ‘Time Hkc an ever-rolling 
stream bears ail its sons away*’ Death and decay in our midst, for usj 
but for the w^orld, immortality. The totality of things created knows 
no terminus in time, no decay, no asymptotic strangulation of the 
surge of life. Alway's there is a future vista, and since we need sup* 
pose no exact parallelism of the evolutionary trends on any two 
nebulae, there are unending opportunities for variety of local ex¬ 
periences. . . - The w'orld ever sows at its frontier the seeds for its 
own future* Each individual nebula reaps the har\'est of its owm 

* OxfoctlrThc Clarendon Fixsi, 1935, pp. 137-S* 
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experiences, and passes to the winter of decay. But ever anew the 
seasons recur. There at the confines of the visible universe, at the 
world s inaccessible edge, the music of the spheres is the song of a 
new dawn, the dawn of the world’s perpetual birthday.” 

Su(A literary expression would seem to have value even for the 
sciendst. But Professor Milne would be the first to insist that the 
burden of his scientific anal^r’sis and proof must be expressed, as he 
himself has expressed it, not in a literary but in a strictly sciendfic 
and mathcmadcal form. 


(b) The passage just quoted e.xemplifies some of the generic 
differentioi of artistic^ as oppiosed to scicndfic, expression. The sen- 
tence containing the mathematical equation illustrates what I have 
d^nbed as the characterisdeaUy scientific mode of expression, 
while, in Ae rest of the passage, the same thought is expressed in 
non-tcchnical prose with generous reliance on poedc imagery and 
meuphor. The translation of a poem into scientific prose would 
provide an equally good illustration of this basic difference. The 
m«t conventional and “classical” of literary compositions, pro¬ 
vided it has ^e literary quality, differs in kind from a striedy 
scienufic «aOK. "nie former must be felt to be reaUy understood, 
while such feeling IS irrelevant to striedy scientific comprehension. 
Where ngorous scientific exposition is cold and impersonal, artistic 
expression IS warm and personal; where the former is abstract and 
conceptual, the latter is coricrete and imagisdc; where the former 
escheus emouve arid conadve overtones, the latter exploits these 
overtones to the full; where the one is innocent of an individual 
Style, the other is essentially stylistic.* 

Not only does the ^ist seldom conceive of universals abstraedy; 
he never expresses his mterpretation of them in a purely abstract 
way but always concretely, i.e., in an individualistic setting. Every 
work of m e^bits individuaUty in three dbunct ways I have 
discu^’ Its “s;^ific form,” which I have defined as ^e unique 
or^nm of the work’s specific primary and secondary artiltic 
medi^ This form^ uniqueness conditions the uniqueness of the ex- 
pre^ content of e^ry work of art, since what is expressed by a 

V fo™- A work 

fa^nr ^'8 ‘h"'. both in ardsde form and in ardsdc 

content. But it is individual in sdll another way. However concerned 

• Cf., below. Chap, xxi, on Kyle. 

’ Cf., above. Chap. vm. 
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the artist may be with the generic or universal aspects of his subject- 
matter, the specific subject-matter with which he deals in any work 
of art is introduced as having an individuality of its ovra. This is 
true even in the abstract arts and in literature, but it is most im¬ 
mediately evident in the case of the reprcsentauonal arts of sculp¬ 
ture and painting. 

All sculptures and paintings (except pure abstractions) not only 
have a representational subject-matter but treat this subject-matter 
in a highly individualized manner. The painter, for example, does 
not discourse abstractly about trees or mountains or about their 
generic perceptual qualities. He depicts an individual mountain or 
tree in such a way as to emphasize certain of its generic qualities 
(Figs. 138, 212, 185-193). He docs not discuss human characteristics 
as types in symbolic abstraction. He creates individual men and 
women on canvas and portrays them in such a way as to emphasize 
not only their individuality but also those generic human traits 
which interest him (Figs. 223-229, 245, 249, 263). Whether the rep¬ 
resentational objects which he employs for this purpose arc more or 
less fzuthful portraits of actually existing individuals, or whether 
they have been only indirectly suggested by nature and are in large 
measure products of the artist’s creative imagination, is here irrele¬ 
vant. What is relevant is their individuality in his art and the use he 
makes of them as vehicles for the interpretative expression of uni- 
versals. 

As regards the abstract arts, it is clear that the musical composer 
makes as little use of conceptual abstractions in the apprehension 
and expressive interpretation of his subject-matter as docs the 
painter. The cmotivc-conativc states which constitute his subject- 
matter in any sfjecific composition arc specific states whose in¬ 
dividuality is quite lost sight of when they arc prosaically and 
crudely classified as “joy,” “hope,” “resignation,” “sorrow,” and 
the like. What the music itself expressively interprets is a succession 
of highly particularized moods and conativc states which, in turn, 
exemplify with unusual intensity and clarity certain emotive and 
conativc univcrsals. llic composition arouses in us specific emotions, 
moods, and feelings, and it is only in experiencing them that we 
achieve a new understanding of this kind of inner mental state. In 
pure music this effect is achieved entirely through the use of highly 
individualized, non-rcprcsentational tonal patterns, whereas in 
sculpture and painting the subject-matter is introduced represen- 
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tationaJIy and the emotive-conative states are priroariiy suggested 
indirecdy through the depiction of conscious individuals* The painter 
and the sculptor rely far less than docs the composer upon the 
immediate cicpressivencss of formal patterns in the primary medium* 
Architecture resembles music in not relying on representation. 
The architect depends rather on the power of architectural form to 
arouse an immediate empathic and emotional response. But the 
arcliitect, unlike the composer, is, as we have seen, primarily con¬ 
cerned to give architectural expression lo the building’s social func¬ 
tion* The social function of any specific building is, once again, a 
specific social function, A building is built to satisfy a specific social 
need in a specific community and in a specific culture* Hence the 
distinctive subject-matter of architecture, like that of the other arts, 
k an individual subject-matter, and the architectural form in which 
it is interpreted is a correspondingly individualized form* 

Literature Vi'hieh does not make use of images c-an validate a claim 
to literary quality only if the concepts which it invokes are them- 
sclvK played one against another in such a way as to emphasLitc their 
varying degrees of generality and if, in addition, language is used 
with regard not only to conceptual meaning but aJso to emotive and 
conative overtones* But most literature not only uses images of one 
type Or anotherj it employ's them in a manner integral to literary 
expressiveness. Hem they require no translation (save lo pure al- 
Icgorj') but function immediately through fruitful metaphorical 
interplay with associated concepts* But images, like pictorial repre- 
sentadons, are effective only in propordon as they are individualized, 
pie perfect literary image is the very opposite of a scientific illustra¬ 
tion Or diagram, for it is at once mdividualizcd and immediately 
expressive of the unlvcrsals it was created to invoke* This use of 
htcrai^' imag« meanwhile, does not begin to exhaust the nSle of 
individuality in litcrarv- expression. A narrative or plot, for instance, 
must be mdmdualized if it is to serve its literary* purpose. Literary 
characters must be endowed with individuality if they are to func- 
tion as expressive revelaUons ofrecurrens human traits. If nature is 
treated descriptively it must be described not in abstract but in eon- 
Crete terms. If an author wishes lo create a mood or atmosphere he 
can do so not by marshalling conceptual abstractions but onlv by 
recording mterpretauvdy the individual reactions, whether his own 
or^ose of his characters, to specific natural objects and occurrences. 
VVTiatcver his specific subject-matter or manner of treatment, the 
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literary author must invoke the principle of individuality at every 
turn in giving artistic expression to his mterpretauon of huinan ex¬ 
perience and its objeciSK . . , , . * 

The artist, then, is as consistent as the scientist in his treatment 
individuality. Though he also apprehends the universal traits o 
obiccts and events, he does so not primarily by mcam of conceptual 
abstraction but rather by noting their natural manifestations in in¬ 
dividual contexts. And he expresses his normative interpretations ^ 
univcrsals not in abstract unstylistic prose but, whaK''" his 
artistic medium, in stylized works of art whose mdinduali^ is 
direedy a function of the specific artistic form and, mdirccay, of the 
spcciBc subject-matter, whether this subject-matter be a mood, a 
representational object, a social function, or a literary im^, char- 

(ci OnW those characteristics of moraf expression which scn’c by 
contrast to set the diffaintiac of artistic expression in reUef need to be 
described here. I ha™ used the phrase volition^ actualizat on to 
indicate the major concern of the moral 
behavior is of course not restricted to moral conduct. The 
wills to know and deliberately acts in such a way as to promote 
scientific knowledge;* the artist wills to ^ow m his own horamuve 
way and deliberately expresses his insights m his f 
man acts voluntarily to achieve his utilitarian ends. On o‘“^ 
hand, the moral consciousness is not indifferent to cogni ion, for 
moral insight is an absolute prerequisite to gcnumely mora actiom 
Yet the moral attitude, like the practical, differ genenca ly from 

the artistic and scienufic in its preoecupauon ^ ^ 

differs from die practical in its primcxoncern for 
objeciives. Kierkegaard has recorded m his Jem™ 
able to write a story about his love for Regma while ,n 

that relationship:’’ 
so there comes over me an anxious dread and an impatience to acn 
And aak- “A real love-affair . . . always grips a person so pro¬ 
foundry that he is brought into the ethical sphere."'" Here we have 

. . turihce of .he rtfc ot iedividusliis in »l. ct.. bdnw. dap. 

IV wu,.hc.d rilrJ=5iivtiOTrffir«.o«(Prin«tont Print.ion UoivtTiily PrcH, 

» Zn. oiotAridrionJhai ^uv. uodtmnndlns m 

Qwn take U one of the ulcimaw cJemcntt in go^ . I . . Udi™«ty Pksi. 1938). 

Quoted by Wdiicr Lfiwrie. (Londoo: Oxford 

p. 241. 
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the clue to the essential difference between art and morals. For the 
ardsde consciousness, insight and the appropriate expression of such 
insight are ends in themselves. Moral conduct, in contrast, involves 
being the kind of person we should be and acting towards others as we 
should act. Art may thus be said to emphasize appearance, if (but 
only if) by “appearance’* is meant ardstic expression, while morality 
emphasizes reality, if (but only if) by “reality** is meant the actual 
possession of a moral character and the actual performance of moral 
acts. The artist portrays men as they arc, with all dicir virtues and 
vices, and as they ought to be; the moralist is aedvely concerned to 
eradicate vice and to foster human v'irtue. The artist as artist is con¬ 
tent to understand human nature with all its potentialidcs and 
lumtadons, and to reveal his insight through his art. Man as a moral 
being feels under obligation to translate his moral ideals into the 
phenomenal actuality of inner atdtudc and overt behavior. 

If this basic distinction between art and morals is kept in mind 
we can profitably note their mutual dependence. Conduct W'hich is 
not based upon a fine understanding of human nature in general 
and of the concrete human situations to which such conduct must be 
oriented lacks genuine moral value. Professor Fite is quite correct 
in insisdng up>on genuine sympathetic moral insight as essential to 
moral goodness.** And this insight, in turn, though not wholly 
artisdc in character, is closely akin to artistic insight, for it is not 
abstract or purely conceptual, but simultaneously conceptual, 
imaginadve, and emotive. The initial approach of the moral agent 
to human beings is similar to the ardst’s inidal approach to them. 
Tlw moral agent and the artist differ only in ultimate modvation 
and in the use to which such immediate apprehension is put. Fur¬ 
thermore, the artist s specific insights, as these are expressed in his 
art, invaluable to the moral agent, while art in general aids 
morality in strengthening the imagination.** If morality is taken to 
include all that (»ncems man’s true nature, his human reladons to 
his fellow's and his apprehe^ion and realization, in whatever form, 
of goodness as a nofmadve ideal, morality may be said to constitute 
art s ultimate subject-matter. 

But man’s moral consciousness differs from his artisdc conscious¬ 
ness in expressing itself not only in an inidal sensitivity to human 
situauons but also in conceptual apprehension of moral laws and 


u MaeVeagh. 1925). 

“ Cf. SheUcy ■ of /Wy. S« btlow. pp, 449-70. 
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principles, in the transformation of his inner attitude towards him- 
Mlf and his feUows, and in the resolute attempt to tranriate mord 
principles and ideals into phenomenal actuality. Ethical theory, Uke 
Kientific theory, U abstract and formal, wMe moral conduct, 
thoueh often expressive in the manner of art (as when a man ex- 
hibitt his sympathetic understanding of another m an <»pressiye 
gesture or other revelatory action) may take the form of prosaic, 

inexpressive behavior. 

These comparisons of artistic expression with the m^es of expres¬ 
sion typical of science and morality must suffice to mdicate the more 
impor^t generic simUarities and differences between them. I have 
in this chapter used the term “expression” m its more generic se^, 
partly in order to conform to common usage arid p^y to dis¬ 
tinguish expression as such from natural manifesunon. But smee ^ 
attaches such peculiar importance to expression, md since 1 am here 
primarily interested in artistic expression, I ® 

chapters, restrict the term to the expr^iveness ^ ^ “ 

the other two modes of expression as description and formulauon 
and ‘*volitional actualization respectively. 
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EFORE attempting to classify the main typ>es of univcrsals and 


o individuals to which an artist can give interpretative expression 
in an artistic medium it will be well briefly to recapitulate the chief 
characteristics of artistic content in general. 

(a) The content of any specific work of art is unique, since it is 
a function of the work’s specific or unique form. Yet artistic content, 
like artistic form, has a generic character which can be analyzed. 

(b) The content of a work of art is not (i) its specific primary 
medium. Yet specificity plays an important r61e in all artistic ex¬ 
pression.* Neither is this content (ii) the work’s specific artistic 
form, though this form is the artist’s only expressive vehicle. Nor is it 
(iii) the beauty or formal aesthetic quality of the composition’s 
specific form. Formal beauty is the conditio sine qua non of artistic 
content, but it is neither identical with this content nor the suflFicient 
condition of artistic expressiveness. Again, the chief content of a 
work of art is normally not (iv) the individuality of the artist. The 
^tist is bound to express himself in the work of art as a whole, i.e., 
in the selection and organization of his primary medium and in the 
selection and interpretation of his subject-matter.* But although an 
artist can, if he chooses, also make his own unique individuality the 
main subject-matter of his work, most artists, and certainly the great 
artists, have been primarily concerned, though not always con¬ 
sciously or explicitly, to express in their art their interpretation of 
some aspect of man s generic experience and of that wider reality to 
which this exjxrrience is oriented.* Finally, the content of art is 
never (v) merely the artistic indiriduality of the specific subject- 
matter. The specific subject-matter of a work of art, whether in 
portraiture or non-portraiturc, is indeed alwa^'s artistically in¬ 
dividualized. But in non-portraiturc this individualized subject- 

• Cf., below. Chap. xvm. |5. 

• Thu type of aelf<cxprcnion. which is integral to all art as such and the source of an 
ar^fs individual style, must be disUnguished from that type of self^pression which 
originates in the artist s dchberatc intent to make his own unique personality his chief 
subject-matter and its interpreution the chief content of his art. 

• Cf-. above, pp. 231/. 
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matter functions solely as a vehicle, uithin the ^^'ork of art, for the 
artistic expression of universaJSj and in portraiture it is a vehicle for 
the expression not only of tmiversah but of the artistes interpretaiion 

of the objective individuals portrayed, ^ 

(c) The chief content of a work of art consists of the artist s in¬ 
terpretation of certain universals, plus, in the case of portraiture, 
certain objective individuals, as this interpretation has been ex¬ 
pressed by him via artistic form in an artistic medium. These 
v^rsals and individuals are normally not apprehended abstraedy 
either by the creadve artist or by the rc-crcative observer. The 
artist usually apprehends them in their individual objective contexts 
without explicitly abstracting them in thought, and he usually ex¬ 
presses his interpretation of them directly in his chosen medium 
without prior explicit conceptual formulation. The ob^rv^er s 
artistic response, in turn, recapitulates the stages of the artist s crea¬ 
tive process but in the reverse order. He starts with the work of art 
and, subjecting himself to its guidance, seeks to apprehend the in¬ 
terpretation which the artist has already expressed m it. He may 
then, as professional critic, attempt either to formulate this content 
in nonditerary prose or else to re-cxpress ii, however inadequately 
in literary prose. Meanwhile, both the criuc and the la^an find 
themselves referred by the re-created work of art teck to th^ 
generic experiences and objects which first inspired the creative 
artist to undertake his artistically interpretaave labors. But, as sen¬ 
sitive observers, they will not cease to contemplate the work ol art 
itself. For it is during th vtry process of n-cr^ating and appraising li that 
they are impelled to reflect upon that wider human experience 
(including their o^^m) and that wider reality (including the objects 
of their own past experience) to which die work of art itself directly 

or indirectly refers them, , , . ^ 

(d) Unless this unique manner m which both universals and 

complex objective individuals enter into art’s exp^ content is 
explicidy and condnuously kept in mind, the following classification 
of the main types of artistic content will load to a 
hension as to the nature of this content and of the whole arnsuc 
enterprise—the misapprehension, namely, of supposing *at artistic 
creation and rc-crearion are explicitly conceptual and that the con¬ 
tent of a work of art is itself an explicitly conceptual 

ThU classification does not purport to be either phiiowphicafiy 
rigorous or empirically exhaustive. Its justification must be wholly 
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pragmatic. It is offered here merely as a preliminary basis for the 
critical analysis of the content of works of art in the several artistic 
media. 


Since the artist expresses in his art an interpretation of certain 
aspects of human experience and of the objects of human awareness, 
the natural basis for a classificadon of the main types of ardstic con¬ 
tent is the generic character of human experience itself and of the 
objects to which it is oriented.^ 

The two main types of human exp>cricnce arc “outer** and “in¬ 
ner” experience. I shall from now on designate “outer** exp)cricncc 
as “perceptual** and “inner** experience as “spiritual,** ‘ defining 
the former to include all those experiences whose fobjccts arc avail¬ 
able to sense-perception, the latter, all those cxjjcriences whose 
objects arc not dircedy evident to the senses. The objects of both 
perceptual and spiritual experience, in turn, manifest both univer¬ 
sality and individuality. The generic content of art can accordingly 
be said to be the interpretative expression of various types of per¬ 
ceptual and spiritual univcrsals and the interpretadve px>rtrayal of 
various types of complex human and non-human individuals. The 
artist also emphasizes the sheer specificity w'hich characterizes the 
objects of man's perceptual cmd spiritual experiences; but how this 
specificity, so emphasized, can be said to constitute part of art's ex¬ 
pressed content is a question w'hich must be px>stp>oned.* 

These preliminary' disdnetions^ can be indicated diagrammad- 
cally as follows: 


universal 

(non-p)ortraiiurc) 


j perceptual 

I spiritual 


artistic 

content 


individual 

(pertraiture) 


human 


, non-human 


* Cf.. above. Chap. xiv. |1. 

* The lenn "qaritual" u here used in its broadest generic sense to signity all that 
concerns the human spirit, Le., that in man which is not purely physical. 

* Cf., below. Chap, xvm, §5. 

t These categories, like other categories listed in this book, imply one another in 
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spiritual universals and individuals. 

7 * Perupi^st 

4 «!. - "W»5- Lsysss^s 

the latter adjectival* Kndv all considered as 

imals of examples of substantival perceptual 

types of phenomenal objects^ ^ y f^nllnr and odor, spatial 

wf«= “«--^^;^‘“:“t7mod;o“'and ad 4ible 
and temporal rdations, states u.^avior of men and animals 

natural occurrences such as the ^ert 

the sensuous ° 

sidered as types, examples of adjectival perceptual 

2. Spiriml universais 

Spiritual universals may be up^^^e fact thaT^S>*s 

dve ” This three-fold distmcuon is or socially 

".“d ^d *a1 his attennon upon himself ^d 

r::^^nnefpr^; 

I fpllow men as a conscious numan ucuig 

relation with ms leiiow mcij life and destiny, 

agentj or reflect upon his ^ seldom' if ever exclusively 

Van’s spiritual No religion is com- 

religious, inf/nt and conduct; man's social rda- 

vanou* vMa>3. 1 nil* ^ j „:^t,si>l etc 

individual* art tiotli pcnDCpt *"y^*,nrival Vnd JidjcCtiVJll univcnalis between 

• Thi. dLrti.rUea Ba,«, ad a«.i« "t beta-- 

“thinic**” regarded a* type*. *''P ,ji„jirv icnie pereeptbe, and ladiil m 

i«., u a tomBam-Kiur disdaciioa ^.f “[f “■sdwn Whether 

the griddim oj •» “d jiaMihle Inna a itririly adcouEt or * ngomuity 

or not nich a diittnctwra w ^ , !r™-lcvifft 

philtwphical poiDl tpf vk« a b™ arakvaot. 
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our spiritual exj>ericnccs are often prcdomTiaritly religious, social^ or 
introspccti^^c in character, and in each case, the generic traits may 
be described as religious, social, or iiitrospcciive ujiiversals. 

The univcrsals of each of these three types are of course as 
numerous and diverse as the experiences and objects which manifest 
them* What 1 have called the religious experience, for Instance, 
indudes all sueh religious emotions and attitudes as awe and rev¬ 
erence, contrition and conversion, petition and a sense of forgive¬ 
ness, all the activities associated with religious ^vorship, and all of 
man^s imagistic and conceptual interpretations of Deity. But all 
experiences ctoiliable as religious have the generic ch^acter of 
being theocemricaUy oriented, whether the deity to whom the finite 
agent seeks to relate himself be an idol, a human being endowed 
With divine attributes, the world of nature, the mystic One, or the 
God of iheism. ft is this Uieoccntric orientation which distinguishes 
religious from social (or anthropocentric) and from reflective (or 
egocentric) experiences* Accordingly, the content of a work, of art 
may be said to be religious in proportion as it expresses, vis artistic 
form, this theocentric attitude in any one of its innumerable and di¬ 
verse manifestations. 

Man^s social experiences are as various and complex as are his 
religious experiencp, ranging all the way from the crudest to the 
most refined relations between persons. When a man is treated 
merely as a physical organism, or when, alternatively, a human be¬ 
ing is endowed with attributes of divinity in a unique sense, he 
ceases, so far forth, to be an object of social concern. But within these 
limits man relates himself socially to his fellow men in innumerable 
ways—economicaUy, politically, hedonistically, in friendship in 
love between die sexes, in parental and family rciarionships, and die 
like. But whatever its specific form, man^s social experience is an 
inner or spiritual experience, since its object is essentially man^s 
inner or spiritual nature* Social experience, to be human and not 
merely sub-human, must be a relation between finite persons and 
must presuppose ^me sense of human personality . The content of a 
work of art is social, then, in proportion as it reflects dus Rcncric 
social attitude in any of its t>-pical manifestations 

Our experience becomes predominandy self-conscious and ego¬ 
centric when we withdraw from the world and reflect upon our own 
^er nature and our own life and destiny. Here again wc must 
distmguish between tu*o types of reflective self-awareness. We can 
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reflect upon our relation to a deity, to our fellow men. or to the world 
of nature, with special reference to the significance of this relation¬ 
ship/or us. Each of us tends, in his more introspective moments, to 
consider his o>vn life and welfare primarily in terms of that as^ct 
of his environment which has impressed itself upon him most vividly 
and which therefore seems to him to be of crucial importance to hm* 
seif. Thus the practical man of affairs tends in moments of reflection 
to consider his business prospects; the reflections of the engrossed 
scientist tend to be scientifically oriented; the religiously devout tend 
to concern themselves primarily with their own spiritual \irelfatc; 
and so forth. But these orientations are ancillary to the reflective 
agent^s primary egocentric orientation, for here he is concern^ not 
to worship Gcd but to consider his own prospects m a world con¬ 
trolled by a divine powder, not to investigaEC nature but to reflect on 
the bearing of such an investigation upon his own life and happiness, 
etc. His basic preoccupation is egocentric* The qu<^tion which 
controls his thoughts is: How do these entities and rciadonships con¬ 


cern me? „ . . 

But man can also, in moments of reflective introspection, cott’ 

ectnrate his attention more narrowly upon his own inner emotional 
and conative slates and, in the process recognize their umven^ 
character. It is chiefly reflection of this ly^yc which provide the 
musical composer and the lyric poet with their distinctive subject- 
matter* TJicsc moods and feelings, hopes and fears, do not, indeed, 
present themselves to us entirely unmotivated. They arc always 
associated witli some aspect of our environment and related to other 
aspects of our stream of consciousness. Yet it is these inner states 
themselves, in all their immediacy, of which we are for the moment 
primarily aware. The artist, in turn, expresses Uiem interprctauvely 
in his art as universal human emotions and conations, moods and 

feelings^^er betw een these two types of intros^tive 

awareness and betivcen the universals which characterize 
I shall describe the first type as “objccuvely/* the second as sub¬ 
jectively,’^* oriented- 


3. Human portraiture 

A work of art can be described as a portrait in propordon as the 
artist attemots to portray in it the individuality of an actually exist¬ 
ing “historical” individual. Even the theorists who insist that such 
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objective reference never possesses artistic value must admit the 
expressive importance, in what is commonly called portraiture, of 
the individuality of the subject-matter as depicted in the works of 
art themselves, and they must also recognize that these “artistic** 
individuals fall into certain classifiable types. My present concern is 
merely to differentiate between these types, whatever the final 
verdict concerning the importance for art of the objective individual 
reference.* 

Individuality (in contrast to mere particularity) manifests itself 
most richly and significantly in human beings; human beings can be 
depicted in a predominantly religious, social, or reflective atdtude; 
and each of these expressed attitudes can be interpreted in a variety 
of wa>'S. It is also possible for the portraitist to depict the unique 
individuality of human events and the significantly unique products 
of human creation or construction. Historical paintings, novels, and 
poems exemplify the first of these types of portraiture, paintings and 
literary descripdons of buildings, the second. Since the distinctive 
individuality of these events and objects is conditioned by the hu¬ 
man beings who participate in them or bring them into being, works 
of art of these two types can also appropriately be classified under 
the general heading of human portraiture. 

4* J^OTi^ktitnuTi poTtfailuTi 

Non-human portraiture includes all artistic interpretations of 
animate and inanimate objects designed to emphasize their unique 
individuality^ That such portraiture actually exists can easily be 
shown. But the more primirivc the organism and the more simple 
and elemental the natural phenomenon, the more impoverished is 
its individuality and the less well adapted is it to serve as the subject- 
matter of portraiture. 

These additional distinctions can be indicated diagrammatically^^ 
thus; 

* Cf., bciQW, Chap. 

** Whatever the imparLancc W uiiimpOrlaiKt of thfi reference tn portraiture to 
acluaUy cjuBtinp individual pcrjoiw. ohjeew. or evcnti, we moat rcnKinber that the 
caiejopf cf portraiture u nmeh lot extemive in decoiation than the category of non- 
partTBiture. The abstract aru do not lend thcmiclvic* lo portr^utuftatall. while pictorial, 
■culpiural, ao4 literary portraits arc gieatly oumtimbcred by compoiitiaia which 
not portraiti. Wc mmt aho remember that the cKprased content even of a portrait a 
predoimnimtiy umveraal. Unl«* thij is realized, the tymmetiy gf thi* diagram wiU be 
scriouily mulcadiiig. 
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EXPRESSION OF UNIVERSALS IN PAINTING 

I SHALL limit m>’5elf in this chapicr to the pictorial expression of 
universal. In studjlng the pictures selected for analvsis and in 
considenngmy comments upon them, the reader is asked once again 
to bear in mind the following points. 

(i) The more significant a work of art, the richer and the more 
compJex 13 Its expressed content. Hence each of the pictures here 
anajyzed actually expresses not only the specified universal but 
many other im.vc^l, as well. I have merely selected for comment 
m each case that single universal whose pictorial expression I wished 
to demonstrate.^ 

Oi) The artist himself selects only certain universal aspects of his 
subject-matter for artistic interpretation, and when the chosen 
universal is itself complex, he emphasiaes only certain aspects of it 
a^he expense of other aspects. No work of art tells the whoJ, ston' 
aboii anything. Nor can a work of art ever be said to express Z 

or its subj«t-matter, since what is 
ivh ^ C^ntial depends upon the point of view adopted. 

unrivalled clarity and pow<^ ^ sobject-matter with 

(iii) The content of a work of art can be comprehended ade- 

nreheldcd d-ff “nd what is so com¬ 

prehended differs m essential ways from what is comprehended bv 

ooneepmal analyst. The very act of picking out this or 
constituting part of the eontenfofa work of 
^t does violence to the work and partially distorts its nature We 

shall succeed in “seemi?^’ vvhat the art Jet i 

1111 , . artjst w^ishes us to see oolv if we 

really look at the picture with arjkri,- Tvs... v i ^ . 

_ 1 1 ■ artistic intuition and use orosaic 

analyses merely as indications of what to look for ^ 

(iv) V\e must not forget how very much is lost in a photOEiaohic 
rcproducuon. No photograph can do more than repr^ueeSn 

or 'Z 

ir^lcrd «uiUvi.y, tarianj ^ 
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aspects of a painting. No final test can be made save in the actual 
presence of the work of art itself. 

(v) Ihe reader is again asked not to attach special importance 
cither to my selection or to my criucnl interpretation of the illus¬ 
trations cited. These pictures have been chosen and, wherever pos¬ 
sible, reproduced, because they seemed to me to demonstrate the 
points at issue. But if the reader disagrees with my choice or inter¬ 
pretation he is invited to substitute examples which, in his opinion, 
demonstrate the point in question more clearly. 

7 . ^tfuptuid imhrtiols 

(a) Snhsiardhd mtwirmh. Trees are a favorite subject-matter of 
landscape painters because they lend themselves quite ideally to 
pictorial treatment. They vary endlessly in color, leaf pattern, struc¬ 
ture, and si^c, and every tree is obviously a unique individual. Yet 
trees resemble one another both in genus and species. Here, then, is 
a rich field for artistic selection and interpretation. No two painters 
have painted trees in exactly the same way, but every competent 
painter who has attempted to express a revealing interpretation of 
trees has succeeded in expressing certain of their distinctive charac¬ 
teristics. Thus, ThMore Rousseau (Fig. 187) is preoccupied in his 
careful drawings and paintings with the multiplicity of leaves and 
the intricacy of leaf, bark, and branch patterns. The oak is one of his 
favorite subjects as best exemplifying these arboreal characteristics. 
Corot, in his later style (Fig. 188), emphasizes the softness of ^e 
foliage and the way in vt'hich it seems to melt into the surrounding 
atmosphere. Birches and willows arc his favorite subjects. Henri 
Rousseau (Fig. 189), unlike Corot, takes pains to delineate each 
individual leaf and delights in constructing patterns of leaves in 
which each leaf exists as a stiff, relatively sdf-contained, object. 
Tropical vegetation lends itself to such treatment, and this is one 
reason, though doubtless not the chief reason, for Rousseau’s love of 
tropical forests. Cezanne (Figs. 185, 212), in his treatment of trees 
as of odier perceptual objects, is interested in their three-dimen¬ 
sional solidity and, particularly in his later years, in the manner in 
which they contrast visually with their background. 1 need not dis¬ 
cuss the technical devices by which he attained his ends. \Vhat con¬ 
cerns us here is merdy the extraordinary sense of reality which his 
pictures convey. Witness the strength of his tree trunks, the dy^Tiamic 
thrust of his branches, the manner in which his foliage relates itself 
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to its supporting brancheSp and the way in which his trees exist as 
individual entities in three-dimensional space^ He is also interested 
in the endless play of light and shadow, and of warm and cold color, 
which trees in the sunlight so clearly manifest. Andr^ Derain 
(Fig. 190) resenables Cezanne in many ways, bur in the illustration 
here reproduced he emphasizes the sinewy, tensile, almost rubbery 
character of the twisting branches* Matisse (Fig* 191), to cite but 
one more example, is always primarily interested in the two-dimen¬ 
sional decorative character of perceptual objects. His trees clearly 
exhibit this interest* They are represented less for their own intrinsic 
character than as occasions for, and aids to, the creation of an in¬ 
teresting pictorial design. Yet even Matisse catches some of the flair 
and sweep of tree trunks and branches. 

That painting, like the other arts, is essentially interpretative is 
evident from these illustrations* If further evidence is needed, a 
Cezanne landscape and an un-rctouched photograph of the same 
scene (Figs* IS5, 186) afford, by contrast, a clear illustration of the 
way in which the painter makes use of selection, simplification, and 
even distortion m order to emphasize just those aspects of his subject- 
matter which he wishes to set in high relief, Cdrot^s early painting of 
Chartres, when compared Avith a photograph of that cathedral, 
demonstrates the same point (Figs. 38, 39. Compare Figs, 32-35)* 

Most painters show us Uss of the objects depicted than would be 
apparent to ordinary visual perception, though the traits which arc 
exhibited arc made more prominent and inescapable than they are 
in nature. This is typical of painting in general, as it is of the other 
arts. The artist’s normal procedure is to select and omit and, by 
these devices, emphasize. But an artist, and notably a painter, can 
move aw'ay from “literal reproduedon” in the opposite direction. 
That is, he can portray in a single picture mure aspects of his subject- 
matter than would be apparent to momentary scnsc-perception; he 
shows us what would be visible in actuality only at successive in¬ 
stants and from different points of vicw^ This procedure is best 
illustrated in the work of Jan Van Eyck* In his painting of St, 
Francis (Fig. 213), for example, die kneeling saint, the attendant 
monk, and the landscape io the nearer and more distant back¬ 
ground appear at first sight as they would in actuality if we were ten 
feet away from the human figures, twelve or thirteen feet from the 
rocks on the right, one hundred feet or more from the rocks on the 
left, and several hundred yards from the duster of buildings in the 
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more distant background. Yet the grass and flowers around St. 
Francis and the monk, as well as the apparently more ^ist^ r^la, 
are painted as they could only appear to us if wc were a f(»t or so 
from them, so minute are the depicted detaUs. Van Eyck h^ ^us 
compressed into a single picture more Aao ^ “L 

«V J at close range rr from a greater distance. 
oerience which is mediated to us is thus not m much heighten^ as 
Niched; the intention is to telescope several normal 
into one synoptic perception. Meanwhile, Jan Van J 

interested in oPfering us an interpretative account of nature itself, he 
i, bv no means indifferent to the perceptual umve«als which 
actu'ally manifest themselves in his subject-matter. T^e 
the picture of St. Francis, his interest in nature is subordinated to a 
profouoder interest in the contrast between nature and spi^t, Ae 
temporal and the eternal, in no way diminishes his "I"™™ , 

nature. On the contrary, he must portray nature as d«sm 
visibly to demonstrate this contrast which consututes the picture 

T) — Adjectival universals are related to sub¬ 

stantival univeisals as the perceptual 

of a ncrceptual object are related to the object itself as a rdati^^y 
" iLont^ned individual entity. The foi^er distinction acco^- 
melv is no more absolute than the latter, but it is u^ul tor critical 
an^^is just as the distinction between a “thing” and its 
tions, and qualities is useful in normal sense-perception and eten m 

“ Bu?no oicture can cicpress universals of one tj'pe witliout shnul- 
taneouSy «P^inS “^^ersals of the other type, In the lar^seapes 
which wl have been considering, for example, each 
to exhibit many of the adjectival characteristics of tre« m me 
pre^ of interpreting the univetsal ” tree.” He ha^so mj^. m- 
teraretation emphasized certain adjectival umrers^ at *e ex 
ne^ of others. And, conversely, the painter who is parttculady 

bterested in adjectival univ^ for their 

r^nrcseniationally without portraying to some me oo 

■ t- * fhrouffh which they manifest thtmselvcs. The distmc- 

V ..™'"1 ”»*“■; sf '£ r , 

emnhasize the substantival type, others, this or that aajecuvai 

qS^» pi™™ “ 
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upon trees as irfes, though now this and now another aspect of trees 
receives special attention^ and though the pictures vary in the de¬ 
gree to which they convey to US a sense of the reality of the entire 
tree as a lii-'iiig organism, (Compare, for examplej Cezanne^s trees 
with those of Matisse, or e\'en with those of Henri Rousseau.) But 
there are paintings which, in contrast, emphasize some adjectival 
universal at the expense of the substantival universal and which dc* 
pict perceptual objects primarily to exhibit some adjectival universal 
for iis own saJie^ 

Monet, for example, in his haystack studies, his studies of Reims 
Cathedral, and his pictures of the Houses of Parliament and the 
Doges* Palace (Fig, 35), w^as primiarly interested in the jxjrtrayal of 
light and luminous color. These qualities cannot be represented all 
by themselves. They can be depicted only in conjunction with 
colored objects which reflect light. Monet was therefore compelled 
to paint solid objects such as haystacks and buildings in sunlight, 
shadow, or fog. Yet it is clear that he was not interested in the stacks 
or the buildings as pcrcepmal objects, but only in the luminous 
color which they exhibited at different times of day.® The architec¬ 
tural structure of his buildings quite disintegrates under this treat¬ 
ment. They are structurally amorphous; Ms stone lacks lithic 
quality, and his solids arc almost porous, as tliough the thick, 
luminous, color-saturated atmosphere not only bathed them but 
flowed through them without resistance. Here, then, the perceptual 
universal, stone architectural faqadc,” is in large measure sao- 
Ttjiced in the effort to portray light and color for their own sakes; only 
enough of the solidity and structure of the perceptual object is in¬ 
troduced to achieve the desired effect. As a result, Monet’s pictures 
are magnificent expressions of these adjectival uni\^rsah. Having 
learned to see them here, w^c can see them again, though wlfli di¬ 
minished intensity, whenever we look at an uneven surface in bright 
sunlight or luminous shadow. 

This emphasis upon some sensuous quality at the expense of per¬ 
ceptual representation can be carried even further tlian it is by 
Monctn The representational forms can be simplified and distorted 
almost beyond recognition. Some of CorintMs landscapes illustrate 
a stage in tliis process (Fig. 192); his colors (the reader not familiar 

* It u on iTcord Lhac, during thU period, be woutd work on a pktiure foe only a ihort 
diiK cjich day and rciUTn to it the roltovting day at the same hour in order alvi^'ayi to 
observe hij subject in the uiue light. 
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with his paintings must take my word for it) are glorious, 
uiarly his blues and reds, but they are as brilliant as they ^e p^tly 
because the objects which they purport to quaidy ^ f 

the most sketchy manner. In Gauguin s paintings (Fig. 19 ), 
contrast, though flat colored areas predominate, though the colors 
arc so selected and contrasted as to emphasize their ch^c er as 
color, and though the effect is usually more tw^imensional and 
decorative than three-dimendonal and pcrceptu^y realistic, cwcial 
outiincs are emphasized sufRciendy to involve 1^ sacrifice of per- 
ceptual univetsals than in Corinth. For an exclusive 
color contrasts and harmonies, with no perceptual content wha^ 
ever, we must turn to such abstractions as those of Kandinsky (F 

variant of this adjectival tendency is to be found in the work of 
those painters who, in their use of the brmh ^d the pa ette kmfc, 
eranhasize the sensuous universals immediately manifested in pig¬ 
ment. Tliis can be done more or le^ at the expen^ of 

representation, as sometimes hap^m m the 

196^ or it can be done without this saenfice, as m the later 

S^^mrL of Franz Hals. In HaU’ Hfffr Botl. (Fig. 195), f- 
a broad and visible brush stroke endows the painting with much ol 
its freshness and charm and introduces 

some of the sensuous universal present in oil pigmenU. But 
strokes are employed primarfly for their representational effect 
With an amazing economy of means Hals manages to express the old 
trom^ h?r owf, and her tankard, not only ^ perceptual objects 
but as obiccts themselves expressive of spiritual universals. 

The contrast between a manipulation of the pnm^* 
productive of an immediate sensuous effect, on the one hanOnd a 
Lndling of this medium which results m “■' 
sensuous character of the repre^ntational 
other, is evident from a comparison of one of Renoiris iiudra 

Ruins’ nutii oj ^ 

rolot L e™k and the way in which they have been applied to *e 

canvas are primarily responsible for the picture s sensuous content. 
In Rubens’ ^picture, in contrast, the color is so smoothly applied, 
ind th^b^h ^ok; so subdued, that we forget the painted surface 
Tnd Ittend'nly to the female figure. She, in t-. is^ ^nray^d as 

to emphasize every sensuous quality of f^le 

painfid degree. Both pictures are notably sensuous in content 
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(though the scmuous uiuvcrsaJs in the two cases are by no means 
identical). But this content is expressed priinarjiy through pure 
surface pattern and texture in the first case, and chiefty through 
expressive representation in the second. 

Those adjectival universals which are primarily functions of space 
and time enter into the expressed content of all pictures in which 
emphasis falls upon the relation of solids to one another in space 
(that is, upon perspeedve in its infinite variations) or upon the 
movement of solids in space. Renaissance paintings w^hich betray 
an intense interest in perspective (at the time an exciting new dis¬ 
covery) such as* for example, M antegna*s Dead Christ (Fig. 198), arc 
as good illustrations as any and require no comment. But the pic¬ 
torial expression of movement calls for special analysis. 

A painter can express movement in two ways, either representa- 
tionally or compos!donaily, that is, eidier by painting objects in 
such a way as to indicate that they are themselves in motion, or else 
by inducing in us, through the compositional oiganization of his 
primary and sccondaiy' media, a sense of movement which we then 
unconsciously read back into the picture. In both cases the move¬ 
ment is, of course, actually read into the picture which, as a physical 
object, is a perfectly static pattern of colors and shapes. But, in the 
first case, the representational figures are seen to be tiumselms follow¬ 
ing the path which the eye is compelled to travel through the pic-» 
turc, whereas, in the second case, the coerced movement of our eyes 
gives us a sense of directed movement which the represented objects 
are not themselves following. 

Rubens* Peasants' Dance (Fig. 304) illustrates the first type. Not 
only are the peasants moving in the foreground from left to right, 
and in the background from right to left, i.e., in a counter-clockwise 
circular path^ the tempo varies at dlflercnt points in the circle. The 
girl in the immediate foreground is almost^ though not quite, at 
rest; the figures to the right of her (from our point of view^) hurry 
with ever-increasing acceleration; the distant figures in the back¬ 
ground, to the left of the break in the circle, are running so fast that 
those behind them have broken loose and fallen behind; and the re* 
maining figures on the left arc gradually slowing down again. Here 
obviously the peasants are themselves dancing along the path which 
our eyes follow again and again in exploring the picture. The move¬ 
ment is, as it were, "objective,” i.e., actually represented, and not 
merely suggested. {Vide also Fig. 206.) 
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Rubens’ Casio, and Pollux (Fig. 203) illustrates the exp^ion of 
"subicctive" movement through dynamic composition. Here t(» 
the horses and the human figures arc in 

themselves moving in the picture aiong the path ^ 

follow. The head of the gray horse at the right impels us to to *e 
ritrht and down; this visual movement is strengthened by the 
woman's outstretched hand and by the forelegs of t^e hor«; our 

vision is pulled around by the drapery ' 

leg, then upward by the movement of the legs of the horse and th^ 
liman, null our eV is caught by the putto; the latter prompdy 
impels us to re-enter the composition along the 1 

ho^ and head of its rider, etc. This is not. 

path through the picture, though it is certainly dominant p^m 
Lr the picture is eompositionally a wheel supported by dm 
female figure as a fulcrum. But the figures aBo exist in a 
dimensioL space which we too, dierefore, seek to “P ‘ 

powerfully expressed movement, which is an essennal part of the 
picture’s sensuous content, is suggested by the ^ 

rangement of the figures and not by the representauon of 'he™ “ 
theLelves moving along any of the dominant paths of visual mo- 

"“Lbens' Balllo on Ihs Brldgs (Fig. 205) combmes toth devit^ for 
expresang motion. Here the eye travels across the bridge ffP™ 
richt thfn down, and then out under the bndge. let the fibres 
them’sclves clearly foUow no more than broken segmenB of this re- 
S cTrcular lath. The fallen home and rider at nght for 
example, have fallen from the bridge, but have no prrape^f m 
ing rapWly from right to left and back under the bndgeJThe same 
applies to die figures on the left. We are, as it were, humed along by 
jelL as each group of figures carries us a short distance and then 

turns us over to the next group* 

2. Spiritual urdvirsals 

(a) Rslkkus naiWi. The religious experience, though ch^- 

fi 
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ligion such as Christianit)^ But Christianity is itself much too com¬ 
plex a phenomenon to find complete expression iju any single work 
of art. A painter, for example, must limit himself to the expressive 
interpretation of some aspect of the Christian experience and ex¬ 
press this aspect in terms of one or more specific events, persons, or 
doctrines in the Christian tradition. But the more religiously sig¬ 
nificant the episode, person, or doctrine, the more profound will be 
the revelation, as mediated by the picture, of what is crucial to 
GlYistianit>^; while the higher Christianity itself stands among the 
religions of the spirit, die more elotjuently will the painting man- 
ifest, to the discerning eye, the inner nature and significance of re- 
Lgion in its richest flowering. In a word, since all truly religious art 
is incamational,^ making visible the invisible and figuring forth the 
spiritual to sense, the more profound this incarnational revelation, 
the more significant the work of art becomes for all who are at once 
artistically sensitive and religiously minded. 

Painting can express religious universals in two w^ays, either sym- 
l^JicaJly Or re presentation ally. In order to reduce sirTubollsm to its 
simplest terms, and with an eye to its specific rfiJe in art, I defined a 
syanbol* as anything to which a more or less arbitrary meaning has 
Come to be^ attached by convention, and which, accordingly, be¬ 
comes intelligible to us only in proportion as this conventional mean- 
ing is known and conjured up when the symibol is employed. Pure 
(i.e., primary ) symbolism w'as then distinguished from presen ta- 
donal and representational (i.c., ^^secondary-^) symbolism by defin¬ 
ing a pure symbol as any visible or auditory^ sign whose only refer¬ 
ential meaning b that meaning which has been attached to it by 
lin^lstic convention, and by defining a prescntadonal or represen- 
tational symbol as any image or representation which has acquired, 
m aJJilim to its perceptual or presentational reference, a /uri/ur 
symbolic meaning. Thus, non-onomatopoctic words are pure (or 
primary) symbols, whereas the images which they, singly or in cora- 
binauon, conjure up become presentational (or secondary) symbols 
when an additional symibolic meaning is attached to them. For ex¬ 
ample, the pack on Christianas back in Progress symbolizes 

the burden of sin. Similarly, the pictoriaJ representation of a sheep , 
is normally the mere expressive likeness of a sheep; but in Christian 

Cr„ above. Chap, vt, |2. 
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iconography it becomes^ in addition^ tlie s>Tiibol of Christian dis¬ 
ci plcship.* 

Most of the s>Tnholism used in religious pakiLing is not primarv- 
but secondary symbolism. But it is often difficult to decide cjtactly 
at what point, in a religious painting, mere non-symbolic represen¬ 
tation passes over into secondary sjunbolism. Since this problem is 
crucial to the analv-sis of die pictorial expression of religious content, 
and since, moreover, the same problem reappcEu^ in the other arts 
whenever secondary symbolism is invoked, I must attempt to clarify 
the issue. This can be done best by anal>^ing a concrete example, 
such as the famous Pitlh of the School of Avignon (Fig* 211). To 
what extent does the painter here make use both of primary' and of 
secondary symbolism? And to what extent does an adequate com¬ 
prehension of the picture's contcntdcpcnd upon an acquired knowl¬ 
edge of Christian iconography and die Christian tradition? 

In tlic first piace, the circular halos around the heads of the three 
central clothed figures are pure or primary symbols. To ordinary 
sense-pereeption they arc mere geometrical circles which only dis¬ 
tantly suggest halos of light emanating from the duree heads^ Hence 
they can have no meaning for us unless we know (i) that they are 
“haios" and (ii) that, in Ciiristian iconography, halos signify that 

‘Strictly actusl sheep ait?, in the Chrudan tradition, primaiy syintKlr of 

Chrijtian ditciplcslup, just as the creacent is the pritimry lymbol of MohamTuedanhm, 
the rising sun. the primary symbol csf Japanese ImpcHalUiii. etc. Hence* primary 
tymbob may be cither arbitrary sEgni made by man {c-g^ mjrka on paperh or natural 
objects (e.g., ibeep. the moon* the lun. ck*). I am eoncemed here* however, merely 
with (i) non-rcprcBenxadoTiat sigm derived by man for recording and coinmuiiieatlng 
h|^ ideas (e.gr. letters of the alphabec. worda, ctej, (ii) non^ynabolic sculptural or 
pictorial rtprt!«DtadojlS (Fig. 2) and nOil-jy/nboJic literary images, and (hi) wch 
tuidiitimal symbolic mcanmgs aa may become atUiehcd rither to anifkial sisnj or to 
literary imagef and viEual rcprcseniatiora. In what follDws I sfiaU refer to these arbi¬ 
trary signs as ‘'primary symbols,to reproentadons m ^'representations.” and to both 
primary symbots and rcprcKutaticuis which have acquired additional jytnboUc meaur 
Lng as '‘secondarj' tymlxJi.'' Thus, alpha and omega arc mere pritnary symbols when 
regarded merely as the first and last letter* of the Greek alphabet, but they become 
secondary symbol* when* in Christian iconography, they are made to symboliie the 
Person of Christ (Fig* 3).^ Similarly, any pictarial or sculptural reprcscnuiion of a per¬ 
ceptual object is, in itself, a mere rcprtscntatiqn and imt a symbol at all; but any meh 
object, c.g.. the grapevine or the peacock, as rcpricscnied. becomes a secondary lymM 
when it is introduced into A symbalic content, c.g*, made to symbolic Chriit's rctadnn 
to His disoplcs, and ctemaJ Ufc. Ail iconographit symbollun U “secondary” symExilisin 
as here defined. 
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the persons whose heads they encircle are persons of special religious 
significance. 

The halo around the head of the recumbent figure is only slightly 
more representational; an untutored observer would probably see 
merely a regular pattern of gilt lines. Only in proportion as we are 
able to “see^' these lines as rays of light mysteriously emanating from 
the head does it become for us a secondary symbol that is^ a recog¬ 
nizable representation with an additional symbolic or iconographic 
reference. 

It is clear that the figures themselves can have no niigious meaning 
for us unless we are familiar^ on the one hand, wdth the Christian 
story, and, on the other hand, with the representation a] conventions 
of Christian art. Without this knowledge the picture is merely the 
representation of a kneeling middle-aged man in a white robe, with 
a rapt expression on his face, apparently unaw^arc of the other 
figures; of a seated woman with deep sorrow depicted on her face; of 
tlic obviously dead body of a man on her lap; of a male figure pos¬ 
sibly absorbed in chinking about the dead man; and of a weeping 
female figure. An observer wholly ignorant of the Christian tradi¬ 
tion and Chrisdan iconography, but artisticaJly and humanly sen* 
sirive, could respond to the picture's expressive representation of 
human sorrow in the presence of death. He would, however, be 
puzzled by the picture's apparent lack of representational and com¬ 
positional coherence. He would not know what to make of the 
curious combinadon of a very realistic three-dimensionai figure on 
the left foreground and a fiat, unatmospheric, completely unreal¬ 
istic, gold background. He would also be at a loss to explain how' 
the figure at the extreme left was related to the group, i.e., why he 
w'as so indifferent to the other figures, living and dead, and what he 
w'as absorbed in. Interpreted merely as a human document and 
without any religious reference, the picture would have both ardsde 
value and human meaning for hirn, but, at this level, it would seem 
to be deficient in psychological motivation and would exhibit cer¬ 
tain deplorable composidonaJ inconsistencies. 

If, on the other hand, w^e come to the picture equipped with the 
requisite historical and iconographic know^ledge these inconsis¬ 
tencies disappear, the requisite motivadon is supplied, and the whole 
picture takes on profound religious meaning and significance. For 
now the dead body is seen to be that of the God-man, the Incarna¬ 
tion of God in the historical Jesus, whose humanity is here expressed 
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in the realism with which the body is portrayed, and whose divinity 
is indicated by the unique halo. The seated woman becomes the 
Virgin Mary holding on her knees the body of her dead Son and 
grieving for Him like a human mother^ The figure on her left is 
identified as Mar>' Magdalene with her pot of ointment, and in¬ 
stantly there comes to mind the Biblical story' of her encounter u ith 
Jesus and His treatment of her* The figure at Clurist's head is John 
who does not grieve for his Master as dead but adores Him as the 
living Christ. Finally, the figure in white, at the extreme left, is seen 
to be that of the donor of the picture (whose presence is in con¬ 
formity with Medieval and Renaissance pictorial convention). But 
he is not merely the donor; he typifies the human Christian w ho is 
conversant with the doctrine of the incarnation and accepts it as of 
supreme religious significance. He is not looking at the group, or at 
the figure of Christ, because they exist for him not as physical beings 
but as persons in the divine epic. He needs only to reflect upon them 
and to worship his dead and risen Lord, The group is for him, as it is 
intended to be for us, not a realistic representation of ordinary men 
and women, but an icon, that is, a pictorially expressive vehicle for 
worship,* Hence the flat gilt background, which in Christian ico¬ 
nography is airways indicative of eternity as opposed to ot!r world in 
space and time. Hence also the ihrec-dimensiona] plasticity of the 
donor and die planear treatment of the two Marys.^ The picture 

• An icon, proper] conceived, ij sn artinic incamadDn of Deit/, aot lo be 
slupped ai divinc» buL lo be revererreed aa a. visible cmbadimrcni of & Deity who, tn ac¬ 
tuality. is spirit, and not flcsb, Tbus in kion differs csicntLully from 2in idol, whicb, by 
dcHhidon. is iUtI/ the Deity which ia worshipped. ■ 

^ Note the tine gradatiom from ihc plastic to the planrAT whkh, in tbu pictum, are 
motivated, by botb compOiiEional and icanographic considcratiDfUr The dnnnr^ as the 
moat tompleicly human ftgUTC. ti nrnst plastically and rcoluucdly portrayed. John ll 
DCXl mcHt realiiliCt partly bccaoK? he is cloBcit lo the douOT Jn the eomposiljDn. and 
piartly bcirause he U most Mly Rware of his oWn humanity in Chiiit'i divinity, 

though his blstorical significance as arve of GhrisCs dudplca, and as a major figure itt the 
Christian tradition, ii symbolwDcd by ihc halo. The Mary'S btc lewl "realistjcally." U*, 
ptaxdcally, portrayed, partly because they arc fardtest from the danor in the compo«' 
tion, and partly because of their rchgioua Ugnificance for the donnr, and therefore foe 
t£i—hence the hakfl. What makes ihcm religiously si^riiificant is not ihai they ihctn*clvci 
fully realize GhnSt^'l divinity, bnl merely the fact of thcir dose aflOciatXon with Chriil 
in history and tradition. FinaJlIy* the body of Chriit Himself in the Miller of the egm- 
podtion is bandlod with a brutal realism (nnec Christ was “very man^’) and yet. 
limultaneouily^ portrayed in a highly stylized posture and widl a proiwunccd ityliaed 
halo (since Chriil u ^Very God^'J* 
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thus expresses with great eloquence the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation; and this expression is pcifccdy evident to anyone 
equipped with the requisite knowledge^ but remains Gompletcly 
hidden from the wholly untutored obscr\^er* 

Two other types of know'iedgCj meanwhile, are requisite to an 
adequate comprehension of this picture. In the first place, no one 
wholly unfamiliar with the phenomenon of death and human sor¬ 
row could understand the picture even as a human document* A 
being capable of sense-perception, but devoid of the feelings and 
emotions typical of human experience, could not interpret the faces 
and gestures of the two Marys as indicative of sorrow. And, in the 
second place, a being vrho ivas cither incapable of sense-perception 
or unable to recogniste a more or less stylized pictorial representation 
of perceptual objects could not even interpret the picture's two- 
dimcDsional pattern of lines and colored areas as a representation of 
one undraped and four draped human bodies. Thus, even the ap¬ 
prehension of the picture as a picture of a corpse and four sorrowing 
or contemplative persons involves interpretations ivhich presuppose 
a knowled^ acqumed partly from first-hand participation in man*s 
outer and inner experiences and partly from social coovendon. 

The aesthetically minded abstractionist makes every cBbrt, in the 
presence of such a picture as this, to ignore not only its historical and 
religious significance but even its representational character, and 
tries to confine himself entirely to the picture’s non-rcpresentational 
aesthetic surface. So viewed, the picture, like all good pictures, will 
afford him genuine aesthetic satisfaction, for the colors do contrast 
and harmonize and the lines and areas do relate themselves to one 
another m a more or less aesthetically satisfying way* Yet, at this 
level, die picture must be judged to lack artistic perfection, since the 
robe of the donor, the loin cloth of Christ, and other light areas are 
too glaringly white and too violently opposed to the rest of the com¬ 
position to make for purely aesthetic harmony* That this contrast is 
religiously motivated and religiously expressive could of course nor 
enter into the pure aestlietc’s pereeptions. 

Let us now return to the problem of pictorial sirmbolism. What 
portions or aspects of this picture arc symbolic, whether in a primary 
or a secondary' sense, and what portions are representationally hut 
not sy-miMlically expressive? Where shall we draw the line between 
the acquired knowledge ivhich is requisite to the interpretation of a 
symbol (whether primary- or secondaryO, and that which Is requisite 
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to the apprehension of a non-symbolie representation? Som/ inters 
pretative equipment is requisite at each of the stages of apprehension 
which I have described—aesthetic scnsitivityj for the appreciation 
of abstract artistic pattern* a knowledge of the relevant perceptual 
and social experiences and a familiarity with the conventions 
of artistic representacron, for a comprehension of the picture's 
perceptual and social SLibjcct-marter and content; and, finally, a 
familiarity with Christian tradition and iconography, for an under¬ 
standing of the picture's religious meaning and significance^ Wliich 
of these c\t>c 3 of acquired knowledge is symbolic, and which is not? 

This problem can only be solved by means of a more precise 
definition of terms* As I have said, a primary syml^ol is non-repre- 
sentailonal. A representation, in turn, becomes a secondary symbol 
if its ‘"^symbolic” meaning has been attached to it by explicit human 
convention^a convention which must therefore be learned before 
the representational object can function as a symbol for the observer* 
A halo, for example, whether represcntadonal or purely geometric, 
became a Chris ri an symbol when it was first used deliberately as a 
visible indication of Divinity, or association with Divinity; and it 
continues to function as a symbol with this s)^mbolic meaning so long 
as it is used and accepted in this manner. Its 5>Tnbolic character 
manifests itself, moreover, in the fact that its s>TnbQlic meaning is 
hidden from any obscT\'er who is unaware of the convendon and who 
is therefore unable to translate the symbol into the idea symbol Ued. 
But if symbols are defined in this way, then not only the halos but 
the figures and, indeed, the picture as a whole must be regarded as 
reli_giiiusly s>mbolic. The various distinguishable areas of the picture, 
in turn, are representational in proporrion as they actually portray 
(instead of merely indicating by means of primary' symbolic refer’' 
cncc) some aspect or aspects of the visible appearance of perceptual 
objects. Thus the circular halos are almost wholly non-representa- 
donal and the gold background is entirely so, while everything else 
in the picture is more or less representational* 

It follows, then, that symbolism and representation are not in- 
compaiible in painting. Indeed, a secondary' symbol is by dcfioidon 
both symbolic and representadonaL It is also evident that religious 
painting uses lx)ih s>Ttibolisin and representation as its expressive 
vehicles, and, m the case of secondary' symbolism, simultaneously. 
That pictorial representation can be immediately and vividly ex- 
pressiv'C needs no argument. A symbol, in turn, is expressive to the 
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extent to which its s^'mbolic meaning is instantly available to the 
artistic observer witliout amdsus translation. Here the equipment 
of the observer constitutes the crucial variant. An observer brought 
up in the tradition of mcdic^'al Christian iconography would find 
such symbols as the ram, the dove* the tongues of fire, the shcep^ and 
the vine as familiar as his own mother tongue- These symbols w'ould 
therefore be immediately intelligible to him without explicit transla¬ 
tion, The average American undergraduate* in contrast* is unfa^ 
miliarw'ith these symbolic conventions. Hence, prior to intensive edu¬ 
cation, they simply do not exist for him as meaningruj symbols, and 
the picture must therefore present itself to him correspondingly im¬ 
poverished in. expressed content. Nor will it suffice merely to possess 
the requisite conceptual knowledge of the relevant conventions and 
traditions. These symbols can become expressive for us as they were 
for men in the Middle Ages only after we have truly assimilated 
their symbolic meanings and have made them so completely our own 
that the symbols can speak to us with, an immediacy unimpaired by 
the paraphemaJia of scholarly learning and conscious* laborious 
translation. 

This analysis of the rfilc of symbolism in religious painting is 
equally applicable to religiously expressive composidons in the other 
ardstic media. In architecture* for example, forms like the Gothic 
arch ha\'^ acquired* lost* and reacquired religiously symbolic 
meaning; each step and gesture in a religious dance can be endowed 
with ritualistic meaning and religious value; while religious poetry 
is peculiarly rich in religious symbolism of every type. 

Both primary^ and secondary symbols are, of course, used more 
extensively in some paintings than in others. Schongaucr's Cmci- 
Jlxion 1^2), for example, is rich in secondary symbolism: note 
the angels catching the precious Blood of the Sacrament in the 
Chalice, the skull and bones of Golgotha* the inscription on the 
cross* and the crown of thorns. Dureds Crudfixiofi (Fig. 163) relies 
more heavily upon a representational depiction of grief. Here, 
in addition* shadow and atmosphere become expressive vehicles, 
though not as powerfully as in Rembrandt^s magnificent etchings 
(Figs. 21S, 216). Giotto, in his Entombimni (Fig. 221)* relies less on 
explicit symbolism than either Dtircror Schongaucr. He uses* rather* 
the more universal language of stylized pictorial representation, and 
he uses it w'ith extraordinary simplicity and power. 
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Pictures differ also in ncliness of artistic content and in penetra¬ 
tion and sincerity of religious insights Tintoretto's Cmcijixifin (Figs. 
213^ 214), of truly epic proportions, elaborates the historical event 
with great dramatic intensity, Millet’a Angdus (Fig. 223), in con¬ 
trast, expresses the more general attitude of religious worship with 
great simplicity and without appeal to traditional religious figures. 
He merely represents two peasants pausing to pray at the sound of 
the angclus, and the only ssmibols used are the folded hands, the 
bow'ed heads, and the distant spire, A similar though more intense 
effect is achieved in Zurbar^n’s Kmding M^nk (Fig. 217), while Jan 
Van Eyck's Sl Frands (Fig. 218) is less dramatically intense, more 
interpretative, and richer in historical associations. Raphael's 
Modmrta del (Fig. 177), in contrast, though Chrisrian in sub¬ 
ject-matter (note the cross and the halos), is at best only mildly ex¬ 
pressive of a religious content. Finally, pictures like Durer’s Adora¬ 
tion of th£ Trinity and Raphael's Disputt of //« Sscramenl (Fig. 21P) 
illustrate respectively the pictorial interpretation of theological 
doctrines and the discussions concerning them in the Christian 
Church, The religious expressiveness of such pictures is clearly less 
than that of most of the other pictures which we have been consider¬ 
ing because die subject-matter, though rich in religiously emotive 
associations, is primarily abstract and conceptual and, to that ex¬ 
tent, devoid of immediate emotional appeal, 

(b) Social unimsab* The contrast between religious and social 
content can best be demonstrated by two sets of comparisons. The 
first is that between Millet's Angdus (Fig, 223) and his Ckamrs (Fig, 
224), In both cases we see peasants in the fields; but in the GUamrs 
they arc at work, while in the Angelas they have not only stopped 
working for a moment but are in a posture of prayer. Millet's 
Sower (Fig. 225), meanwhile, is a much more eloquent expression of 
manual toil. The act of casting the seed upon the ground ts a happy 
choice of subject-matter for the theme of labor, while the figure of 
the sow^cr has been finely executed in a free and vigorous manner. 

Or compare Giotto’s Meeting of Joaehim and Anna (Fig, 222) and 
his Bntombmeni (Fig. 221). A superficial interpretation of the former 
might suggest that merely because these figures are Biblical charac¬ 
ters and therefore, as the halos indicate, of religious interest, the 
expressed content of the picture must therefore be religious. But, 
despite the Biblical associations which contribute to the picture's 
content, the chief content of the picture is social rather than rc- 
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HgiouE. What is here so sensitively and eloquently expressed is 
tender human affection* Note the indination of the figures of Anna 
and Joachim towards one another, an inclination which Is rein¬ 
forced and interpreted by the strongly modelled folds of Joachim’s 
robe and the gentle s^veep and cun-'e of Anna’s dress. Note the heads 
and facial expressions of both figures, and, above all, tlie hands’— 
Joachim’s grasping Anna’s shoulder with masculine energy, Anna’s 
engaged in one of the gentlest caresses to be found in painting. If 
this picture is compared with the Entombment or with any of the 
CrudJixioTis which have been cited, the contrast in expressed content 
is indisputable. 

\Vc must also be careful not to assume that a picture with a pre¬ 
dominantly social subject-matter is, merely on that account, expres¬ 
sive of social content. For example, Meissonicr’s A^tipoieon IH at 
Soljcrlno (Fig. 26S), tliough military in subject-matter, is only feebly 
expressive of the martial spirit; his Reireat from Mokqw (Fig. 269) 
catches the spirit of the great retreat more expressively; while 
Rubens’ Batlie pfl the Bridge (Fig* 205) Is a magnificent expression not 
only of mov'ement but of fierce combat to the death. Delacroix’s The 
28th of Jttiy^ 1830 (Fig. 270) illustrates in an interesting way the 
effective use of both realism and symbolism in die artistic expression 
of man’s militant struggle for freedom from oppression. The figure of 
Liberty, holding the flag, fits perfeedy, thanks to the faithful render¬ 
ing of the semi-nude body, into die highly realistic scene of soldiers 
and civilians, yet remains the conventional s^-mbol of the French 
Revolution. These pictures, taken in conjunction, clearly show (i) 
that the choice of subject-matter is of great importance for artistic 
expression, but (li) that the expressed content of a picture h deter¬ 
mined not by subject-matter as such but by the way in w'hich it is 
handled. 

The following pictures may be cited as exemplifying the effective 
pictorial expression of various types of social content. Jordaens’ The 
Concert (Fig* 226) expresses lusty and somewhat vulgar conviviality; 
Adrian Brouwer’s The Gamesters (Fig, 227), violent and earthy 
rowdyism; Greuze’s The Village Bride (Fig, 228), sentiment or sen¬ 
timentality, depending upon die observ eris pej^pective and his scale 
of values; and Hogarth’s Marriage h la Mode senes (Fig, 229), shrewd 
and satiric comment on human frailty. Gdricault’s The Raft of the 
Medusa (Fig* 230) might be classified under the heading of illustra¬ 
tion rather than expressive painting; but, despite its romantic 
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celebration of a stirring- contemporary cventj it expresses with great 
dramatic power the anguish of human disaster and the h>'sterical 
hope for rescue. Delacroix’s Dante ami I^iV|'iV (Fig. 231) exemplifies 
the attempt to rc-cxprcss in pictorial terms what has already been 
expressed by another artist in another medium. The elder Peter 
Breughel’s The Bh'rui Leading ifu Bh'Tid (Fig» 232though frankly 
allegorical, is obviously much more than a mere pictorial allegory 
whose meaning can only be determined by faithful translation with 
the aid of a key. It teUs its story without reliance on commentary 
and tells it in an unforgettable manner. 

(c) iTiiroepectii'e umveT$ais. The painter can express the inner state 
or mood of introspective reflection most unequivocally by portra^'ing 
human beings whose visual appearance reflects this state or mood. 
A natural scene may, indeed, arouse in us an attitude of contempla¬ 
tion and the landscape painter can express this attitude on canvas 
(Fig, 138). But nature i^lf is unrefleedve. Only man is able to re¬ 
flect and only he can directly manifest, in his own person, the objec* 
tive presence of introspective universals. His conscious processes 
arc most clearly mirrored, moreover, in facial expression* Hcncc 
the clearest pictorial expressions of introspective universals arc to 
be found in portraiture, though, even in portraiture, the pose of the 
body and the whole pictorial setting can reinforce and interpret 
the expression of the face. 

VVattcau^s Gilles (Figs. 233, 234) perfeedy illustrates the Avay in 
which a painter can give artistic expression to introspective univer- 
sals* It is significant that the down is an idealized self-portrait of the 
painter. It is also significant that the cloivn^s facial expression is the 
most expressive portion of the picture. But this facial expression is 
pictorially motivated and interpreted by the entire scene. The clown 
is portrayed in a dual rfiie—first, as a clow^n among clowns, whose 
profession it is to arouse laughter and careless gaiety, but second, as a 
hunxan being who reflects upon the fate of human solitude. Thus the 
clown typifies, and the picture as a whole expresses, a spirit of intro¬ 
spective w'ithdrawal from social intercourse. A moment ago Gilles 
was indulging In his clovsTiish antics, but now, while the merry¬ 
makers arc still laughing at him, he has become aware of his own 
human nature and human dignity* 

In his Emharkationfor CyOtera (Fig. 235) Watteau expresses not an 
escape from life but rather the distinctively pastoral theme of de¬ 
lightful contrast between the contemporary here and now and the 
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idyllic realm of che imagination. The handling of the trees and the 
forcgroiind, and of the nearer courtiers and ladies in the costumes 
of the period, emphasises one aspect of this dichotomy^ namely, the 
realm of the actual and the concrete preseni^i whereas the dimmer 
figures gradually disappearing behind the knoll, and the hovering 
putii who imperceptibly resolve themselves into the luminous 
atmosphere, carry us on the wings of the artistic imagination to the 
idyllic land of Cythera in the distance. The picture is thus an elo¬ 
quent expression of man's perennial longing for the permanently 
good. 

This exploration of the realm of the imagination is one aspect of 
what I have described as the reflective mood, Watteau's Embarka¬ 
tion comes as close as painting can to the articulation of human de¬ 
sire and aspiration. For a still more articulate expression of man's 
ideational preoccupation with his own life and destiny as it is 
affected by his physical, social, and spiritual environment we must 
turn to reflective poctiy' and prose. It will not be amiss, however, to 
cite one more example of reflective painting. One of Giorgione's 
pictures (Fig. 236) depicts, on the right, a woman nursing her 
child, on the extreme left, a man gazing abstractedly into space, 
and, in the background, a landscape coniainiog two broken columns, 
a bridge over a stream, houses, trees, and a dark sky, with a streak 
of lightning breaking through the douds. The picture’s outstanding 
characteristic is, on the one hand, its color hartnonics and, on the 
other hand, its lack of specific motivation. The failure of critics and 
historians to agree on a name for the picture testifies to this lack^ 
some cafl it TAr Tempfst, others, Tbr the Waman^ etc. Their 

inability to find in the picture any one specific theme that might 
appropriately dictate a title is significant. In motivation the several 
portions of the picture are cunoiisly unrelated to one another. The 
seated woman is not attending to the child at her breastj die man, 
who may be a shepheid, or a soldier, or something else, is not looking 
at the woman, or, indeed, at anything in particular; and the 
presence of the two columns is pictorially unexplained. Even the 
sky, though dark with clouds and broken at one point with a white 
streak of lightning, is not really an angry sky and certainly fails to 
disturb in the slightest the placid atmosphere of the near and mid¬ 
dle foreground. Nothing is really happening; nothing stands in 
realistic or dynamic relation to anything else; everything is, it 
Were, detached and aloof from its surroundings, ^^nd yet the picture 
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AS a whole is not only amazingly unified in color and compositional 
form; the mood tl:at it expresses is a perfectly consistent mood of 
revery and reflective contemplation. This mood expresses itself most 
vividly, perhaps, in the human faces and postures. But the rest of the 
scene expresses it too, for the trees and sky, the houses and broken 
columns, arc all depicted as one would see them, without anxiety or 
curiosity, in a spirit of contemplative detachment* The real theme of 
the picture is rcv'crv—a revery "poedc^* in its charm, yet oriented 
(in its own detached way) to a world of real objects and people as 
Watteau’s Embarkathn is oriented both to a world of the imagination 

and the world of actuality* ^ 

There arc those, meanwhile, who would argue that the reflective 
mood in its purest and most detached form is best expressed no: in 
figure compositions or landscapes but in pictorial abstractions, on 
the score that line and colored area, properly handled, can be as 
immediately and pou-erfully expressive as can a musical pattern of 
melodic lines and harmonies. I have already acknowledged that 
abstract form in painting is somewhat expressive, and some of 
Picasso's abstractions (Fig. 100) might be cited as examples of re¬ 
flective content in this genre. But that any pictorial abstraction can 
rival music in this respect i cannot admit, nor can I grant t^t the 
expressive potentiality of representational subject-matter is ever 
ignored in painting with impunity. Let the reader compare, wuh 
respect to expressed content, his favorite musical nocturne, ms 
favorite pictorial abstracdon of this type, and any apposite 
sentational painting such as Whistler’s nocturnal Batirru^j Bridge, 
and ask himself which of these seems to him to express most effec¬ 
tively the reflective mood. 
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THE PORTRAYAL OF INDIVIDUALS IN 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING, AND THE ROLE OF 
SPECIFICITY IN ART 

P PORTRAITURE, defined as die SJtistic interpretation of ob- 
jeedvdy existing individuals, raises two problems. (1) How does 
the portraitist express the unique individuality of persons, objects, 
and events, and how, in the portrait, is this expressed individuality 
expre^d perceptual or spiritual universal? 
(ii) what, if any, is the artistic importance (as opposed to the merely 
historical interest) of this objective reference in portraiture to an 
actually ousting individual? 

0) nature of portraiture can best be demonstrated cm- 
piricaUy by comparing the portrait of a man with an ordinary 
photograph of the same individual, e.g., one of Cfaanne’s self-por¬ 
traits with a contemporary photograph (Figs. 239, 240). A good 
photograph U an accurate record of the individual’s visual appear¬ 
ance at one particular instant, but it can exhibit only as much of his 
enduring perwDnality as happens to manifest itself during the snap 
of the shutter, and, if we ignore the factor of photographic ardstry, it 
offers no interpretadon whatever of his character. A good portrait, 
in contrast, sacrifices momentary verisimilitude to the more per¬ 
manent and significant traits of the individual in question. Thus, by 
means of simplificarion and distortion. Ccaanne has blocked in his 
own features with great power and directness, and. in the process, 
revealed himself to us as a man of homely virtues, forthright, iras¬ 
cible, an individu^ist, k«nly observant but not much given to 
social intercourse, industrious and unwearied in his artistic quest 
and his own severest critic. If this portrait is compared with Ce¬ 
zanne’s other self-portraits and with portraits of him by other 
artists it will be clear that a portrait, like other works of art. never 
expresses Ih essence of its subject-matter but merely certain niprcti 
of this essence. In no one of his self-portraits docs Cfzanne attempt 
an exhaustive pictorial autobiography, or even an exhaustive por¬ 
trayal of his own character and appearance on any particular day. 
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Now this facet of his own physiognomy and character interests him, 
now that- But thU does not contradict the assertion that every' serious 
portrait by a competent artist does express some aspect of the sitter’s 
unique individuality. 

The more pronounced this individualityj the richer the ^r- 
traitUfs opportunity'.^ Hence the ideai subject for a portrait is a 
human being, and more particularly a man or woman with a well- 
defined personality and a revealing countenance. Portraits of very 
young children are never as interesting as tliose of more mature 
people, since there is less to reveal and interpret. Tins limitation is 
of course greatly intensified as we descend from children to animals 
and fh>m animals to plants and inorganic objects. 

Every portrait necessarily expresses, in the act of portraying an 
actual individual, certain substantival and adjectival universals, 
both perceptual and spiritual. There is no such thing as a portrait 
which is mhing hat a portrait of a unique individual, for no individ¬ 
ual is unique in the sense of manifesting no universais whatever. But 
representational works of art differ markedly in emphasizing now 
the individual, now this or that universal, A few illustrations will 
make this plain. Saint Gaudens’ Adams Mitnorid, usually entitled 
GrieJ (^^ig- 237), illustrates one extreme. This enigmatic figure, far 
from being a portrait of any actual man or woman, is so modelled 
as to leave its sex quite indeterminate. Yet it is indubitably human 
and certainly expresses human grief with great artistic power. Here 
the entire emphasis falls upon the expression of human bereave¬ 
ment in its most universal form. Compare this statue with David’s 
portrait of M. Seridat {Fig. 242), or Dore^s statue of D^Artagf^n 
(Fig. 241), the one, the portrait of a living man, the other, ol a 
character in fiction. Both of these portraits emphasize the sitter’s 
momentary appearance somewhat at the expense of his more abid¬ 
ing personality, and his individual uniqupcss somewhat at the ex¬ 
pense of more universal human traits. Most of the portraits ^erred 
to in the following pages fall between these c.xtremcs and illustrate 
an emphasis both upon the Indi^'iduality- and upon the umvcrs^ity 
of their respective subjects. Rodinas bust of Vidor Hugo (Fig. 2o6) 


1 Wbiiditfld ij riglit in Ipshiipg that '“O' Ludividuiil occuirtnt, a i«k ^ wll w 
human being. U “coiKeploaUy InexhauldWe." for the cnuineratioo of any finiw 
of uiuvc«al/mamt«nns thcimelves la it muai foil tP «hiU5i eniiie narurc. But 
dLd a^J^ude the Ability of reensniring dLIT=«at arden or londi of infiaitr 

complexity. 
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and Raphael’s Angtlo Dmii (Fig. 249) are gocjd examples. We know 
that these are genuine portraits, both in intention and aohievement. 
Yei they are more than mere portraits of historical pereons. They 
expr^, in the one case, the urbane man of the world and all that 
that implies, in the other, the reflective mood of a mature thinker. 

(li) Is the attempt of the portraitist to do justice to the objective 
individuality of his subject-tnaticr of any artistic moment? The 
ansivcr will depend upon how **art” and “artistic response” arc 
defined—whether narrowly, with sole reference to their dijerentiae. 
Or more inclusively, with an eye to dl their major characteristics. 

Ilie narrowest definition of art would reduce it to mere aesthetic 
suriace, and the analogous definition of ardstie response would re¬ 
strict Such response to the functioning of pure aesthetic taste- This 
approach to art has its merits, Kant, for example, made a notable 
contribution to aesthetic theory by analyamg “pure” beauty and 
pure t^tc. But it leaves completely out of account an^s expressed 
content, both universal and individual, ignores the artistes intent to 
create not merely beauty but expressive beauty, and reduces the rdlc 
of the critic to that of the trained aesthete. 

it is also possible to define art as the expression of universal con¬ 
tent without admitting that ilic distinctive characteristic of por- 
traiture as such, i.e., the portraitist’s attempt to interpret and portray 
^e mdividuahty of specific men and women, events and objects, 
has any artistic relevance- This is a tenable interpretation of the art 
of j^rtraiture, but it is, 1 believe, incorrect because it violates the 
basic prmcipk of critical and philosophical appraisal, namely that 
every factor which seems to the creative artist lo be of artistic im¬ 
portance and which actually registers itself in his art, should be 
regarded by the critic as artistically relevant, and that whatever is 
judged lo be criticaUy relevant should be accepted a, relevant by the 
philosopher of art. Nmv a portraiust is, by definition, an artist who 
or an ariist, JsmlenE on expressing in his medium his mtcrpretalion of 
the unique individuality of his subject- This is the only definition 
which does justice to what wc know^ about the way in which por- 
traidsts have thought and worked. Most critics have taken ^is 
unique objective of portraiture into account and have not felt that 
in doing so, tliey have exceeded their prerogative as critics, .\nd no 
philosopher of art has ever advanced a eoerei™ reason for rcjccrine 
as rustically irrelevant what portraidsts as arusts and critics r 
cniics have accepted as relevant. It is true that the content of an 
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expressive portrait is not mertly the artist’s interpretation of the in¬ 
dividuality of his subject-matter, and that the greater the portrait, 
the more significant is its univer^ content. But this is no reason for 
excluding the additional factor which distinguishes portraiture as 
such. It is also true that the critic is often unable to check the cor¬ 
rectness of the portraitist’s interpretation of his individual subject- 
matter. But this difficulty does not differ in kind from that of chccldng 
an artist’s interpretation of universab; and in any case, a practical 
difficulty of this type should not be permitted to coerce our definition 
of portraiture as a distinctive genre. 

In the ensuing analysis of portraiture in sculpture and painting, 
I shall be primarily concerned with the way in which various uni- 
versals arc expressed in portraiture rather than with the measure of 
success which has attended the portraitist’s atteinpt to interpret the 
unique individuality of his subject.* I shall examine, in turn, human 
portraiture which is predominantly religious, social, and reflective, 
the portrayal of human events and of man’s artistic products; and, 
finally, the portrayal of animate and inanimate objects and events in 

nature. 


1. Human portraiture 


Mino da Ficsolc’s relief of the Duke oj Urbino (Fig. 243) is a useful 
point of reference for our analysis of other portraits. The portraits 
w'hich we shall be considering in a moment have been chosen be¬ 
cause in each case the sitter is portrayed in a religious, social, or re¬ 
flective attitude. The Duke of Urbino, in contrast, is portrayed with 
a wholly impassive countenance. The portrait does, of course, ex¬ 
press Mine’s interpretation of the Duke’s character. He is portrayed 
as unimaginative and insensitive, assured, self-complacent, and 
smugly self-contained. The portrait is therefore by no means an 
inexpressive work of art. But we scrutinize the mask-like face in vain 
for any hint of the trend or orientation of the Duke’s Noughts. Piero 
della Francesca’s portrait of the Duke (Fig. 244) depicts him in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner in the pictorial medium. 

(a) Religious reverence. The Duke’s impassivity enhances, by con- 
trast, the marked religious expressiveness of Hugo van dcr Gm' 
Parlrait of a Torng Man (Fig. 245), Jan Gossaert’s portrait of Jtan 


« The Utter U*k murt be left to the art-critic and the art-hiitorian. rince the mtical 

and hirtorical analyiu of partickdar woriu of art fall, de&utcly ouuide the prw 

the philoaopher of art. 
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Caronddit^ and the figure of the donor in the Amgmn Fii^h (Fig. 211). 
In all three cases the praying hands give us a clue to the artisfs 
expressive intent. But such clues, tafcco by themselves* provide no 
guarantee that the artist’s intention has been artistically realized* or 
even i^t he intended to express genuine religious rev^ercnce. In his 
portrait of Ttm Ckricit for example, Antonio Moro (Fig. 248) has 
depicted the priest with the folded hands as quite as secular-minded 
^ his brother cleric, who is frankly staring us in the face. He cither 
intended to depict him in this way, or failed, through incompetence, 
to portray him m an attitude of sincere religious coxnmunion. The 
actual ardstic content of a portrait, tJien* can be detetmined only 
through immediate artistic response to the portrait as a whole, re¬ 
garded as an artistically expressive vehicle. So apprehended* Diirers 
Pftiyifig Muftds (Fig^ 246) are in thennselves religiously expressive 
ardstic ideas, and the fwr traits by van der Goes, Jan Gossaert* 
and the Avignon master are eloquent portrayals of genuinely pious 
individuals in the act of sincere religious worship. 

(b) S<^al inUrtst. Raphael’s portrait of Angdo Doni (Fig. 249) ex¬ 
emplifies a pronounced social orientation. Here the sitter is neither 
reflectively preoccupied with his own inner thoughts nor relig;iously 
enthralled, but is directly aware of us as his human audience* 
Angelo Ek>ni regards us with extraordinarv" human comprehension* 
A predorninant social interest can also be expressed in group por¬ 
traiture. In LarglIJiiire’s study of himself and his wife and daughter 
(Figr^ 250), for example* the painter is looking at us and thus enters 
into unmediatc reiadon with us; his wife is looking at her husband* 
though in a somewhat abstracted manner; and the daughter is 
shown in a romandc pose, intended, as the gesture and the sheet of 
music indicate* to celebrate her father’s artistic genius. Thus all 
three figures arc socially oriented* though each in a different w ay. A 
sdll greater variety of social orientation Is evident in Rembrandt’s 
Amt^my ljrsson ipg. 251). Dr. Tulp U portrayed in the act of ped- 
exposition and is avs’arc of his hearers* but he Is also posing 
for his portrait* i*e.* he is aware of us.^ The man at his immediate 
right is absorbed In the discourse; his right-hand neighbor is gazing 
at the cadaver* as is* with less absoqidon* the man behind him* 
while the two figures in the background, as well as the figure farthest 
but one to our left* exhibit different degrees of interest in us as their 

Ml ii always pdffible ID the pointcx « the obj*:l «f inierat; but even thU 

lutcrcxt » K>ciai m diaracicr* 
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pictorial audience^—degrees varying ail the way from casual aware¬ 
ness to intent fasemadon, 

(c) eonl^piaiion. The contrast between a predominantly 

social and a predominantly reflective content must illustrated 
with some care. It Is strikingly exemplified in a comparison of Roger 
van der Wcydert*s wilh iht Attow (Fig- with Raphael s 
Angch Doni (Fig, 249 ). The sitter in both cases is a >x>ung aristocrat, 
but the expressed mood and inner attitude are utterly different in 
the two portraits. A more familiar contrast is afforded by Michel- 
angclo^s famous statues of Giuhano and Lorenzo in the Pfl€dtci 
Omptl (Figs. 252 , 253 ). There exists, as Professor Er^vin Panofsky has 
shown,* abundant archaeological evidence to show that the former 
%vas intended by Michelangelo to express the Jovial, the latter, the 
Saturnian disposidon,'^ "‘The contemplative Saturnian is '^dostd to 
the world* I he is morose, taciturn, mtiriiy concentrated upon his own self, a 
friend of solitude and darkness, and avaricious or at least parsimonious. 
The active Jovial is *open to the worl^; he is alert, eloquent, compan¬ 
ionable^ interested in his feliow-tehgSj and unlimitedly generous. In 
the Medici Chapel this antithesis is indicated, in a general way, by 
the contrast between the ‘open’ composition of the GiulUno statue 
and the ‘closed' composition of the ‘Penseroso,' as well as by the 
two pairs of personifications with which the two statues ^e grouped 
together. . , . But the Saturnian and Jovial connotation.« of the 
two portraits are emphasized by more specific feature. Like the 
face of Diircris Melencolia, the face of the ‘PenserofSo' is darkened 
by a heavy shadow suggesting the fades nigra of the Saturnian 
melancholic. The index finger of his left hand covers hb mouth with 
the gesture of Saturnian silence. Hb elbow rc5K on a closed cash- 
box, a typical symbol of Saturnian parsimony; and, to make the 
symbolbm still more explicit, the front of tins cash-box is adorned 

* Envin PanQ&tv, Siudiet (New York; The OxSatii Press, 1939), pp, 210-T1. 

Tbc «mlior’s nolei have bwp omitted W cetuiiii ptraaca of pcculLir interest have 


hix n italhdzcdr 

i This cimirast is dearly m Pko della Mhandda'i CammenoiTy 

ivicni. from which Professor Paooiiky quotes (pp, 209-10> the fi^owing pw^. Sat¬ 
urn sunuEci the intellectual nsiure which is only devoted to bjmI intent od iindmt P:iidifi.g 
and contemplating. Jupiter signifia the nedvt life whioh eon^is of mpcrimcnding. 
ndintnistcring and Jteepiiig In motion by in rula the thktgs fubjeci^ m it. Thcte two 
propcrtki ^ ^ nwl Ju¬ 

piter. For, as they say, Saiurii produces comcmplAtive men. while Jupiter gives (hem 
principalitici, govcnmicpt, and the admmistrotioa of people*," 
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wUh the head of a bat, die cmbicitiatic animal of Durer’s engraving 
Md^dia T Giuliario, on the other hand, holds a princely sceptre 
and with his open left he offers two coins. Both these modfs s>Tn- 
bolically [contrast] him who * spends' himself in outward rtcffo/! with him 
who * shuts himself off in self-centred cmkmplation. . . This anal¬ 
ysis, which I have quoted at some length partly for its relevance 
to the present argument and partly because of the light it thro^vs 
on the use of 5>TiibQlism in the representational arts, certainly en¬ 
riches our understanding and appreciation of the subject-matter 
and so, though only indirectly, of the expressed content of the tw'O 
statues. Yet diis objective evidence merely confirms, as did the pray¬ 
ing hands, the correctness of the impression which is directly con¬ 
veyed, quite apart from die symbolism, by the faces and postures of 
the two figures. For even to an observ'cr ignorant of dus s>rmboIisin, 
Lorenzo is clearly lost in contemplation and unaware of his physical 
and social milieu^ Oiuliano, in contrast, though portraved in an 
attitude of repose (as is appropriate for a tomb) is obviously the man 
of affairs, aw^re of his social environment and concerned to adapt 
himself to it in princely fashion. 

The transition from a social to a reflective content is also exem¬ 
plified by three portraits by Reynolds. In his portrait of John and 
Theresa Parker, die childi-en arc aware of their audience, but John 
more so than his sister. In The Taung Fofturie Tdler the boy giv^s us a 
shy, smiling glance while the girl continues with her rortune telling, 
though she too betrays some realization that she is being observed■ 
Finally, in The Ags qf Innocence (Fig. 261), the child's abstracted ga 2 .e 
and folded hands express the oblivion to the external world charac- 
terisdc of a pleasing day-drcani. 

These comparisons indicate the preeminent rflle in portraiture of 
facial expression. Rodin's £m Pensie (Fig. 254) ofFcni further con¬ 
firmation of this fact, for here quiet contemplation Is expressed en- 
tirely by a single head. This expression is, indeed, intensified not only 
by the inclination of the head but by the sharp contrast between the 
smoothly modelled face and the rough-hew block of stone. But this 
latter device is also used by Rodin to express a very different kind of 
content; in his D&nalde (Fig. 255), for example, it is used to rein¬ 
force the expression of a predominantly sensuous content. In Ije 
Penseur (Fig. 257), on the other hand, where not the face but the 
convulsed pose and violent modelling of die body is the chief 
vehicle, the expressed content is not so much reflection as the in- 
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effectual struggle of bone and $inew to engage in an uncongenial 
activity* If we compare the brutality of this statue with the spirit¬ 
uality of Ld Ptmecy or with the rugged intelligence of Victor Hugo (Fig. 
256), the great importance of the face for the sculptural expression 
of spirituaJ universals is evident* 

I have said that, while reflection may be directed introspcctivcly 
to the passing mood, it is more often religiously or socially orient!^. 
Because of its primary medium, literature can indicate easily 
and precisely the type of reflection in which a literar>' character, 
whether biographical or hctldous, is indulging. Sculpture and paint¬ 
ing, in contrast, must resort to indirection in order to motivate a 
reflective facial expression* The means at the disposal of the rep¬ 
resentational arts arc either symbolic, as in the case of tire Medici 
Statues, or representational, i.e*, reliance upon a revealing sculp¬ 
tural or pictorial setting. The relatively detached figure of Mary 
Magdalene in the Entomhmeni at Solcsmes (Fig* 210) is, taken by 
itself, expressive of deep sorrow, but, divorced from the aculptural 
group, it gives ns no due as to the occasion of this sorrow. Wc can 
be quite sure tliat the woman is not asleep and that the sorrow 
manifested in her face is an enduring grief tliat will never cease. But 
the instant die figure is apprehended in its sculptural setting (Fig. 
209) we realize not only tliat she is at present absorbed in intense 
contemplation but that this contemplation is religiously motivated. 
The figure thus becomes expressive of an attitude of Christian w'or- 
ship. Thus the expressiveness of a single figure can be shan^ct^^i and 
interpreted tlirough artistic association wnth a representational 

In Raphaefs portrait of Pope Julius 11 (Fig. 259), in Rembrandt's 
Mon with Hdmct (Fig* 260), and In Daniel Chester French's 
Abraham Uncoin (Fig. 262), on the other hand, the only clues we 
have to dre orientation of the reflective mood are, respectively, the 
clerical robes, the soldier’s helmet and armor, and the symbols of 
government on Lincoln's chair* These clues justify the assumpuon 
that each man's revcr>' is appropriate to his caUing* But this is as far 
as reasonable interpretadon can be pushed* Sculptural and ptctonal 
portraiture do not lend diemscK es to a more articulate expression of 
man’s inner life and thoughts* Only in literature can these thoughts 

be specified and elaborated* _ _ 

The ability to reflect is man's fseculiar faculty; it is preeminently 
this capacity w hich distinguisliCS him from the brute* But this w ith- 
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drawal into oneself may be the occasion or the s>Tiiptom of irtental 
collapse. If man, alone is able to reflect, he alone is subject to the 
disease of madness. Madness may be defined as failure to maintain 
normal and healthy contact with reality. The madman may mani¬ 
fest his madness in an inability to adapt himself advantageously to 
nature, or to indulge in fruitful human intercourse, or, in some cases, 
to believe in and worship a divine being. His madness accordingly 
condemns him to die solitude of his own futile reflections and to the 
torment of his own frustrated desires and consuming emotions. This 
pathological phase of man’s reflective life has also been expressed in 
portraiture, notably in the later paintings of Van Gogh. If Van 
Gogh’s paindngs arc studied chronologicaliy they will be found to 
record the successive stages of his mental illness. His madness is 
clearly expressed in his later Cypresses (Fig. 193), while a self-por¬ 
trait (Fig, 263), painted in Octoi^er, 18S8, and annotated by Van 
Gogh mon ami, Paul Gj[augniii]," shows us a man still artist 
enough to express on canvas the inner madness \vhich he w^as sane 
enough to obsej%'e and interpret correctly. The picture has thus a 
double interest, first, as the vivid expression of the reflective attitude 
become sdf-desiructive to the point of madness, and second, as strik¬ 
ing csddcnce of the dual personality which resides in every ardst. In 
the ^nc artist this duality expresses itself in his ability to step, during 
his interpretative and creative labors, into the r6le of artistic ob¬ 
server and to view fib subject-matter (and, in portraiture, even 
hiiTuelf) with “ardsdc objeedvity.’* In mad Van Gogh this dualism 
manifests itself in its most extreme form. For c^-en when, as a human 
being, he w'as eorrecLly judged by others to be insane, as an artist 
he was sane enough to rccognue his own insanity, and sufficiently 
gifted as a painter to express this insanity W’^ith pictorial lucidity. 

2. The portrayal of Mstarkal events 

The transition from hr^najide human portraiture to the portrayal 
of historical events is a gradual one. It would be easy to select a 
number of pictures exemplifying intermediate stages betw^een these 
extremes and to arrange them in such a way that the difference in 
type of subjcct-nialtcr and expressed content between any two adja¬ 
cent pictures would be negligible. The position in the series to which 
any of these pictures should be assigned would depend upon the 
depte to which individual personalities, on rlxc one hand, and in¬ 
dividual historical events as events, on the other, w-cre emphasized 
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in the picture in question. Thus David^s Death of Marat (Fig. 265) is 
partly a portrait of Marat, but it portrays him at the dramatic 
moment of his death. The emphasis falLs, as the tide of the picture 
indicates, upon the event of his murder rather than upon his per¬ 
sonality. 

Yet despite this frequent overlapping of the genres of hun™ por¬ 
traiture and historical painting, the latter has its own generic char¬ 
acteristics and its own distinctive problems. The special subject- 
matter of an historical painting is an event which, or an evenU is seen 
in historical perspective to possess an individuality of its own and, 
as such, to be of interest and importance to man. The prablei^ 
which the historical painterj like other artists who deal with lus- 
torical subject-matter, e.g., the writer of an historical narrative, 
must solve are (i) the selection of an event which permits of being 
treated m an artistically and humanly significant manner, (Li) the 
circumscription of the event (since actual events flow into one an¬ 
other without clearly established boundaries) and the apprehension 
of its historical individuality, and (ui) the interpretation of this event 
in such a manner that both its unique indmduaJity and its more 
universal character and import are expressed with imight and ar¬ 
tistic clarity. These problcnis are, it is evident, specific variants of 
the more general problems of portraiture as such, i.e., the 
portrayal of objective tndmduaBj/^ Like the pure portraidst, the 
historically minded artist must avoid undue emphasis upon the 
merely idiosyncratic and momentary, on the one hand, the merely 
general or universal, on the other. 

The problem is intensified in historical painting by the fact that 
the temporality of an historical event, i.e,, its essentially tr^itory 
character, so largely determines for us its nature and significance. 
The distinction betw-een an event and an individual object, such as 
a human being, is, no doubt, merely one of degree, since both, as 
individual entities, are spatio-temporal occurrents embaying time¬ 
less universaJs. Without exploring the philosophical intricacies of 
the problem, however, it is evident chat our primary imerest in a 
human being, as the subject of a portrait, h his uiaiiveljf e^urtns 
character and its rectirTent appearances, whereas our primary interest 
in an historical event as such is its tramititre and mtqtit character. In 
short, we normally entitle an occurrent an “event” when its tran¬ 
sitiveness is our chief concern, an “object,” when its rdanvely per¬ 
sistent identity is in question. Meanwhile, the primary medium of 
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the painter h *^noit-temporal” or "static,** The painter*s diEficuIt 
task, accordingly, is to decide how to portray interpretadvely, in a 
static medium and in a single representation» a subject-tnattcr 
whose objective character, vieiiVcd in historical perspccdvc, is in 
very essence "temporar* and "dynamic,” 

Since these problems are all closely interrelated, we can, like the 
historical painter who must solve them simultaneously, consider 
them in conjunction with one another, Dclarcichc*3 Thf Exiotiisri 
Lady Jane Crej (Fig. 26^) iUuftratcs a t>'pe of soludon ivhich stresses 
the particular moment rather than the more embracing event, and 
historical verisimilitude rather than universal signihcance. It falls 
quite definitely, therefore, into the category' of historical Uluscradon 
and expresses artistically little more than sentimental pathos. Such 
crucifixions as Dfirer's or Rembrandfs (Figs. 163, 215, 216), in 
contrast, largely ignore historical verisimilitude and emphasise tlie 
lasting significance to man of an historical event of supreme religious 
importance. Delacroix’s Cnnifmm (Fig. 220), in turn, contrasts 
sharply with these three because it so completely loses sight of the dis- 
dnctively religious character of the event portrayed. Delacroix 
emphasizes historical verisimilitude no more tlian do Durer and 
Rembrandt, but he docs emphasize the merely human rather than 
the humanly divine, and the particular rather than the universal* 
What we here see portrayed is not a Divine event of profound re¬ 
ligious significance but merely a human event, and, furthcmiore, 
not universal "anguish** but the particular sufferings of a particular 
man and the particular sorrow of those who are attached to him by 
love and friendship. David’s Caromtim oj ike Empress Josep^dne (Fig* 
267) resembles The Exeatiian of Lady Jane Gt^ much more closely 
than it does the crucifixions of EHirer and Rembrandt in the his¬ 
torical fidelity with which the costumes, the architectural setting, 
and even the faces arc portrayed* But the coronation, itself an event 
of greater historical significance than the death of Lady Jane, is 
depicted in such a tray as not only to emphasize its wider historical 
import but also cfTcctively to convey a sense of universal regal 
grandeur. In the same artist’s The Oath of the Hcraiti (Fig* 266), or 
his Sabine Women^ he achieves sdU greater generality* In both these 
pictures he makes every attempt to handle the costumes, military 
accoutrements, and architectural deiaib with archaeological ac* 
curacy, but the compositional organization of the pictures is dictated 
entirely by interpretational considerations and expressive intent* 
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The latter tendency Js even more pronounced in the liiatorical paint¬ 
ings of Poussin; his Rap^ of the Sabines, for instance, emphasizes the 
expression of limekss imiversaU to such an extent that the histoncai 
subject-matter Is little more tlian an occasion for the portrayal of 
typical physical movement and human passion. 

Notable for their success in catching the peculiar temper ^d 
spirit of an event of major historical importance are Delacroix s 
Tfie 28thof Jidy, f&30 (Fig, 270) and Rude*s Le Depart des Vdontaues 
(Fig, 271). They also illustrate an important difference between the 
representational potentialities of sculpture and paintings Painting 
lends itself far more effec tuaUv than sculpture to the expressive rep¬ 
resentation of historical events as such; sculpture is limited by its 
primary medium to the expression of the more universal and supra- 
historicaJ, Thus, Delacroix is able, w'lthout descending to his toned 
triviality, to give us an interpretation of the spirit of the French 
Revolution which is not only rich in universal meaning but is a 
v-ivid interpretation of a specific historical o-ent* Rude, on the 
other hand, though he emplov-s the same symbolic figure of Li^rty 
associated witJi the French Revolution, is compelled by his medium 
(in order to avoid the merely picturesque) to gencrdize this figure 
and to portray the figures marching in front of it w-ithout reference 
to date or place. Thus Rude^s composition rcaUy expre^ the uni^ 
versal spirit of war rather than that of the French R^olution and is 
therefore, according to pictorial standards, not primarily an his¬ 
torical study, whereas Delacroix's picture is preeminently h^lorical, 
though it also possesses a more universal meaning and significance. 

Finally, it should be noted that each of the pictures iiere discard 
attempts to solve the problem of representing a temporal event in a 
"timeless” medium by depicting this event, whether w-ith historical 
verisimilitude or in a more generalized fashion, at die moment when 
it manifests both its individual nature and its universal significance 
most clearly. Here again, then, the choice of specific subject-matter 
is of great importance. But even more depends upon how this spe¬ 
cific subject-matter is iivtcrpretcd, that is, upon how successfuUy 
those characteristics which are manifest arc set in relief and expres¬ 
sively treated. For undue fidelity to historical detail reduces art to 
mere illustration, while a complete lack of historical sense results m 
the aband onment of the historical genre . The historical pm ter, like 
the portraitist, must combine an historical sense of the charactcnsti- 
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cally individual with a philosophical sense of tlie universal and the 
abiding. 

3. The portrayal of oifier works of art 

Historical events derive their distinctive character from the 
human beings who participate m them and from the human so- 
cietics which constitute their frame of reference- VVorks of art, in 
turuj derive most of their peculiar individuality and human sig* 
nificance from the hands of their creators, the artist having im¬ 
pressed on each of them an individuality largely foreign to the pri¬ 
mary and secondary’ raw materials which he has employed. Accord¬ 
ingly, when a painter elects to paint a picture of a buUding which 
already possesses an artistic individnality and character of its own, 
his problem is striedy akin to that of the portrait painter. He can, of 
course, largely ignore the building^s own artistic quality, as did 
Monet in his cathedral studies and his painting of the Dogrr^ Palate 
(Fig. 35). But if, in the spirit of portraiture, he wishes to catch the 
distinctive individuality of a building which has a style and char¬ 
acter of its ovHi'n, he must solve the difficult problem of how to do 
justice to this individualiiy without disrupting the artistic unity of 
his own composition. Antonio Canale and Bernardo Belotto (both 
called Canaletto), the fashionable and highly competent painters of 
famous buildings in the eighteenth century, were notably successful 
in the solution of this problem (Figs. 33, 12). They were as literal in 
their representation of the visible details of a facade as the pictorial 
medium well permits, and relied almost entirely on the angle and 
range of vision, and on the handling of the foreground, the sky, and 
the lighting, which they were able to control, for the creation of a 
pictorial composidoo with artistic individuality and merit of its own. 

The solution of this problem is, of course, facilitated by the neces^ 
sary translation of a three-dimensional object onto a tw'o-dimen- 
sional canvas a necessity which, though ia one sense a limitation 
of the pictorial medium, is actually its chief representational asset, 
since what is translated can also be interpreted and controlled. The 
exercise of this control is finely exemplified in Cfeanne^s Png^t^s 
Cupid (Fig. 275) and in CkjroFs paintings of buildings 
Chartres (Fig. 39), the Colosseum, the Roman, Forum, or the Belfry 
of Douai. Bonington*s paintings of buildings exhibit a greater lati¬ 
tude of in terpretation and technique, his Dogti Palaoe (Fig. 34) and 
his iTcau at VtrsGtltfs (Fig. 274) illustrating two possible ex- 
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trcmcs within the limits of pictorial unity. The former, despite its 
architectural fidelity, is itself a lovely and expressive landscape. 
The latter, despite its cavalier treatment of the palace, is not only a 
charming landscape but, in addition, an admirable expression of 
the sweep and atmosphere of the actual architectural setting and the 
spirit of the architectural milieu. 

The problem of fusing one work of art in another, where the 
former is made the representational subject-matter of the latter, is 
still more acute when the vs'ork of art which is rcprcscntationally 
introduced into a painting is itself a painting or a group of paintings. 
That such a procedure seriously threatens final pictorial unity is 
painfully apparent in the younger David Teniers’ Picture Gallery oj 
Archduke Uopdd William in Brussels (Fig. 273). \Vhatever this 
painter’s technical competence, his composition must surely be 
judged to lack both compositional and expressive unity. Watteau’s 
solution of the same problem in his Gersaint's Signboard (Fig. 272) is 
interesting. Despite the fact that this picture was cut in two shortly 
after it was painted, and each half hung for years as a self-contained 
composition, the picture as a whole is completely unified. The unity 
is technically achieved by a number of coordinate devices by per¬ 
spective, by the street in the foreground which helps to establish the 
three-dimensional unity of the room, by the central doorway in the 
background, the arrangement of the two groups of human fibres, 
the color harmonies, etc. But what especially concerns us here is the 
care which Watteau has exercised not to paint the pictures on the 
walls in such a way as clearly to reveal their subject-niattcr, i.e., his 
deliberate suppression of their artistic individuality. This solution, as 
well as the non-existence of pictures in which the individuality of 
other pictures is emphasized without disastrous results, su^ests that 
there arc limits beyond which portraiture cannot go with artistic 
success, and that the pictorial representation of other pictures tends 
to be a case in point. 

4. The portrayal of animals and things 

To pass from the human to the sub-human is at once to discover 
a marked diminution of objective individuality, or, more accurately, 
to discover that animals, plants, and inanimate objects (ap^t from 
those which man himself has fashioned) possess an individuality 
which is less rich and complex and, for that very reason, less inter¬ 
esting to man. This is clearly revealed in paintings of ammals and 
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trees and of the objects which arc rcprcscntationally introduced into 
still lifes. 

Animal portraiture is by no means unknown. We have all seen 
pictures of Derby winners painted in the true spirit of portraiture, 
and we have doubtless found them very dull unless we happened to 
be particular fanciers of horse-flesh. Such pictures arc, indeed, 
seldom painted by imaginative artists. But even an artist of great 
competence cannot reveal what does not exist to be revealed. How¬ 
ever much we may love a dog or cat as a household pet, and though 
w'c may prefer its company on occasion to that of human beings, 
what we describe as its personality falls so far short of human per¬ 
sonality as to preclude the possibility of using animals as a suitable 
subject-matter for serious portraiture. 

A comparison of two roughly contemporary paintings in the 
Dutch School may serve to demonstrate this. Paul Potter, in a pic¬ 
ture entided Thi Young Bull (Fig. 276), has painted the animal with 
portrait-like afTccdon and fidelity. The evidence for this is not only 
the pictorial treatment of the bull but the way in which the other 
animals, the tree, the fljnng bird, the distant landscape and imme¬ 
diate foreground, and in particular the cow'herd, have also been 
painted. Every^ing in the picture betrays the artist’s unusual in¬ 
terest in the unique individu^ity of every object in the visible world. 
The picture is actually a portrait study of a group of animals and 
their keeper in a highly realistic setting. Now Potter’s technical 
competence is undeniable, as is his sense of composidon. The picture 
is a perfeedy good picture unless one wishes to condemn it on the 
score of too mcdculous “realism.” But then a host of excellent 
Dutch interiors, with or without fig^ures, must be condemned as 
well. What really bores us in Potter’s picture is the fact that it is a 
portrait study of a subject-matter which cannot sustain or justify 
such treatment. Consider, by way of contrast, Aelbert Cuyp’s 
handling of a sinular subject-matter in his 7'oung Herdsman with Cows 
(Fig. 277). Here again animals and human beings are depicted in a 
landscape setting, but now not in the spirit of p)ortraiture but rather 
in the spirit^ of true landscape painting. The significant subject- 
matter here is the scene as a whole, not the individual figures in it, 
whether human or animal. The two men are well in the background 
and play a ycr>' minor, though not a wholly negligible, r61e, and the 
catdc, despite their number, size, and prominence in the picture, are 
yet subordinated to the depiedon of the countryside in the evening 
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light. They make an important contribution to the total pictorial 
effect, but the true subject-matter of the picture is the landscape 
with cattle, not the cattle in a landscape. As a result, the picture is 
artistically expressive as Potter’s is not. 

Turning to pure landscape painting, we must acknowledge the 
possibility of emphasizing, as does Cezanne in his familiar paintings 
of Mont Stc.-Victoirc, the distinctive silhouette of a mountain, or, 
like Theodore Rousseau in some of his paintings and sketches, the 
characteristic arboreal configurations of individual trees or groups 
of trees. This type of emphasis, if duly subordinated to the larger 
interest, i.c., to the expression in a landscape of various types of 
univcrsals, does, no doubt, enrich the total expressed content of the 
picture. But it is essential to successful landscape painting that this 
clement of portraiture be kept well subordinated, for actual moun¬ 
tains and trees possess in themselves a less rich and interwting in¬ 
dividuality than do even animals {vide Fig. 104). The individuality 
we so value in a landscape is primarily that of the pictorial represen¬ 
tations themselves, not that of actual trees and mountains. The 
strictures of those critics who refuse to acknowledge the value of 
objective individual reference in portraiture as such do apply to 
landscape painting in which the emphasis of portraiture is at all 
pronounced, though they do not, I believe, apply to human and 
historical portraiture. 

Finally, the objects represented in a still life normally possess so 
impoverished an individuality of their owm that they can hardly be 
said to provide a suitable subject-matter for portraiture at all. Our 
interest in a Chardin still life (Fig. 280), for example, is directed 
exclusively to the individuality of the pictorial objects on the canvas 
and the univcrsals which these objects express. We entkely ignore 
the particular eggs, onions, pipes, or kitchen utensils which Chardin 
presumably arranged on a table as his model. This applies equally 
to still lifes painted in a free impressionistic manner and to the me¬ 
ticulous still lifes of a DcHcem (Fig. 281), in which every dewdrop 
and tendril is depicted with painstaking fidelity. Whatever the 
artistic significance of a still life in whatever style, this significance 
must be the product of factors other than the factor of objective 

individual reference. ^ i i 

There is, so far as I know, only one exception to this nuc, namely, 
when an inanimate object is so painted as to suggest that it possc^ 
for the painter, and therefore can possess for us, a personaUty of its 
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own. Van Gogh’s Yellow Chair (Fig. 286), which must be described 
Twt as a still life but as a portrait study, is a case in point. VVhat makes 
it interesting as a portrait is the intimate individuality which the 
chair has acquired. We see it portrayed as a chair which has become 
beloved of its owner. Nor does it seem fanciful to suggest that Van 
Gogh painted a pipe and an open paper of tobacco on the scat of the 
chair to enforce this very interpretation. For there are few inanimate 
objects in common use which are richer in intimate human associa¬ 
tions than a pipe. This, then, is not just a kitchen chair but some 
human individual’s chair (presumably Van Gogh’s), and it b thb 
association which, from the reprcscntadonal point of view, justifies 
its being made the subject-matter of a portrait. 

But even in Van Gogh’s Portrait of a Chair the chief emphasis falls 
upon the expressed universab and on the compositional design of 
line and colored area. Still lifes arc too various to p>erniit of easy 
classification, but in general they tend to emphasize one or other of 
these factors. Chardin, for example, stresses perceptual and spiritual 
universals (for he too knows how to introduce the factor of intimate 
human association), while modern painters like Niatissc and Braque 
(Figs. 282, 283) emphasize the more abstract design and the total 
decorative effect of the composition’s non-reprcsentational **acs- 
thctic surface.” The special merit of Cezanne’s still lifes (Fig. 284) 
is their extraordinary' fusion of both these factors, the representa¬ 
tional ^be decorative. There is no fruit more real than his, if by 
“reality” we mean the eloquent expression of perceptual universab, 
but also no compositions more decorative or with a more imme¬ 
diately expressive “aesthetic surface.” 

5. The rSle of specificity in art 

\Iy analysis of artbtic content would be incomplete without ex¬ 
plicit rKognition of the unique emphasis in art on particularity, or 
specificity, as such. Since this contribution b especially' evident in pic¬ 
torial still lifes, let us briefly reexamine thb genre with this problem 
in mind. 

When we stand in front of a good stiU life we are not only aware 
of the picture s universal content and of its decorative quality, but 
respond with interest and delight to its sensuous and comjxKitional 
specificity. Tliat b, we arc vividly aware of its specific colored areas 
and^ the pictorial objects that constitute its specific representational 
subject-matter. What a lovely bit of blue and ivory,” we exclaim; 
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and again, “Notice the way in which the ardst has handled this par¬ 
ticular apple, this onion, this shadow, this perspective, this contrast 
or harmony.’’ What here arouses our interest is the factor of sheer 
pictorial specificity —this particular area of red (not universal red¬ 
ness), tAiV apple (not apples m general or any generic characteristic 
of apples), this shadow (not darkness or colored luminosity of 
shadows as such), iHs specific solution of tMs composidonal problem 
(not abstract principles of perspective, harmony, or d^matme con’* 
trasc). 

The artistic importance of specificity is especially noticeable in 
sdll lifes because of the absence in thcnti of all reference to specific 
objective individuals and because of the relative poyerjy of their 
universal content. In looking at a fine portrait we are invited by the 
artist to transcend the pktutf's artistic specificity and to sec in it the 
objective individual which its colored areas and representational 
forms portray. The more sensitive ive are to the portrait ai a portrait, 
the more are we impelled to “look through” the picture and appre¬ 
hend its objective subject-matter as the artist has interpreted it. 
Similarly, in looking at pictures with a universal content of major 
import we are so imprest with this content that we tend not to be 
explicitly aware of the picture’s artistic specificity. But sdll lifes are, 
as we have seen, not portraits, and the most expressive of still lifes 
can hardly rival a great landscape or figure composition in profun¬ 
dity of expressed content. The artistic specificity of a sdll life, i.e., its 
“aesthetic surface,” is therefore most likely to engage our attimdon. 

Now it is precisely this t>pe of response which the champions of 
art’s “aesthedc surface” arc most concerned to emphasize. Indeed, 
this is the only response which they are wUlmg to endde genuinely 
artistic. To “transcend” a picture’s specificity, or to “look through 
it,” is to them anathema. For them a picture or a work of art in any 
other medium is, as a w^rk af art, a specific pattern of sensuous par¬ 
ticulars and rtotkirtg 

I have been concerned throughout to refute this popular modem 
dogma u'hich is, as I believe, not only empirically unsound and 
theoredcaily unjustifiable, but, in the light of art Idstory, heretical. 
Here, however, I should like to emphasize the important element of 
truth'in it.® Like most heresies, it is erroneous more in what It denies 
than in what it affirms. The pure aesthete is quite right (i) in recog¬ 
nizing that the artistic specificity of any compost don is an essentid 


' Of., bdow. Chap. 3KV. 
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condition of its artisdc quality, and that aesthetic response to this 
factor is a sine qua non of all artistic response, and (ii) in condemning 
any tendency to ignore this factor by literally “looking through” the 
work of art, as one might look through a pane of glass, or by ‘‘tran¬ 
scending” its aesthetic surface in the sense of leaving this surface be¬ 
hind. 

Indeed, the artistic specificity of a work of art in any medium is 
an essential ingredient in its expressed content. Part of what every 
work of art should convey to us is a vivid sense of “this-ncss.” The 
specificity of a work of art is thus not only the necessary vehicle for 
artistic expression but part of the artistic content which it expresses. 
This fact, as much as any other, distinguishes a work of art from a 
mere phenomenon of nature, for the latter merely manifests its 
unique specificity in just being the spatio-temporal occurrent that 
it is, whereas a work of art not merely manifests but expresses spe¬ 
cificity. 

This accounts for the fact that artists arc able to teach us to ob¬ 
serve and enjoy the individuality of natural phenomena. Having 
lived for a while with a Cezanne still life, we are impelled to look at 
specific apples and folds of cloth with new eyes and to obscr\'c not 
only tlicir generic but their specific qualities and attributes. Such 
quickening of normal sense-perception is one of art’s most precious 
by-products. The painter of a still life could never have painted an 
apple with such loving attention to its pictorial specificity had he not 
first known how to observe and delight in individual apples in all 
their objective uniqueness. VVe, in turn, arc first led to delight in the 
picture's specificity, and it is this delight which later impels us un¬ 
consciously to observe natural objects themselves in all their endlessly 
varied uniqueness. Thus, paradoxically, even a still life may be said 
to lead us indirectly beyond itself to a sharper and more sensitive 
awareness of the unique appearances of individual natural phenom¬ 
ena. 

This recognition of the r61c of sp>ccificity in art—a recognition 
sufficiently emphatic, I trust, to satisfy even the aesthete—does not, 
meanwhile, impair in the least the validity of the claim that univer- 
sals and (in portraiture) objective individuals constitute the major 
content of all significant art. No contradiction is involv’cd because 
artistic specificity plays the dual r61c of necessary vehicle for artistic 
expression and of expressed content. 
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The precise interrelation between universality, objective indi¬ 
viduality, and artbtic sjjecificity in painting can now be summarized 
as follows, (i) Umvgrsals can only be expressed in painting through the 
mediation of specific pictorial patterns (non-representational and/ 
or representational), (ii) Objective individuality can only be expressed 
under the same conditions and, in addition, through the expression 
of relevant universals. .4nd (iii) artistic specificity can only be expressed 
in a composition which also expresses certain universals and, in por¬ 
traiture, objective individuals. 

This analysis of portraiture, finally, suggests a fruitful way of 
describing the universal content of non-portraiture. A portrait refers 
us specifically to one completely determinate objective individual, 
however complex. In the non-portrait, on the other hand, the 
artisuc 2 illy individualized representation of a man, a landscape, an 
historical event, an apple, or any other perceptual occurrent rcfere 
us to any relevant objective individual, that is, to all specific indi¬ 
vidual occurrents of this general type. Tlie individual tree or mountain 
on the canvas is striedy analogous to a “propositional function” in 
logic or mathematics. When a mathematician considers the prop¬ 
erties of an isosceles triangle ABC, he refers to no one specific 
triangle but to all triangles which satisfy the requisite geometrical 
requirements. Similarly, in the proposition, “x is red,” x refers to no 
one specific red object, to the exclusion of other red objects, but to 
all actual or possible specific objects which possess the universal 
quality, “redness.” This interpretation is applicable to every type 
of universal content in art, whether perceptual or spiritual. Any 
specific subject-matter of a work of art, once selected and organized 
so as to become expressive of any given kind of universal content, is 
transformed by this process into an artistic propositional funedon 
which refers us to all actual or possible occurrents (but to no one 
specific occurrent) embodying the universal quality or rcladon in 
quesdon. T/uV musical interpretation of grief, this architectural 
interpretadon of finitude in the presence of infinity, this literary in¬ 
terpretation of cruelty, etc., express universal grief, exaltadon, and 
cruelty of this type as embodied in all actual or possible specific 
instances. 

It is clear, then, that in non-portraiture artistic specificity, as ex¬ 
pressive of artisdc content, alwa>-s involves an indeterminaU reference 
to one or more actual or possible objeedve individual embodiments 
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of the univcrsals in question. This is precisely what the aesthete, who 
restricts himself to the artistic specificity of the work of art, ignores. 
Portraiture differs from non-portraiture merely in possessing an 
additioTud deUrmijuxU reference to some one specific actually existing 
individual. 


-;r- 
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THE EXPRESSIVE POTENTIALITIES AND 
LIMITATIONS OF THE MAJOR ARTS 

I MUST restrict myself in this chapter to a brief indication of the 
distinctive expressive potentialities and limitations of the major 
arts other than painting. It must be left to the reader to apply to the 
other arts whatever principles of pictorial expressiveness may be 
more generally applicable, and whatever new principles of wider 
applicability emerge in the following sections. 

7. Sculpture 

The range of sculptural* expressiveness can best be indicated by 
defining four boundaries which the sculptor cannot transgress with¬ 
out loss of sculptural quality and artistic expressiveness. Two of these 
relate primarily to free-standing sculpture, the other two to sculp¬ 
tural relief. 

Free-standing sculpture loses sculptural quality and artistic ex¬ 
pressiveness if it is cither too abstractly geometrical or too literally 
reproductive. Karl Hermann’s Bewegung (Fig. 95) and Brancusi’s 
Bird in Space (Fig. 99) go about as far as possible in the direction of 
sculptural abstraction without complete loss of expressiveness. 
Hermann’s composition is a pure abstraction except for certain 
faintly suggested representational associations. Yet its title, “Move¬ 
ment,” is justified by the powerful upward thrust of the wavc-like 
shape and the sense of movement which it arouses in us. It is still on 
the expressive side of the boundary between art and purely formal 
(here, geometrical) beauty, though dangerously near this boundary. 
A perfectly plain sphere, in contrast, must be sculpturally quite in¬ 
expressive, though it may be aesthetically satisfying (Fig. 94. Ck)m- 
pare Fig. 93). The other boundary, which complements the bound¬ 
ary of geometrical (or purely formal) incxprcssivencss, is that of 
inexpressive literal reproduction. Painted wooden statues, such as 
Gunther’s Mary on a Cloud (Fig. 125), approach this boundary but 
still possess great sculptural eloquence. Pratt’s Country School Boy 

' I here confine my attention to completely or relatively ■elf-contained iculpturc 

and ignore pure actilptural decoration. 
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(Fig. 105)i in contrast, is so literal a copy of the ariisfs model as to 
be sculpturally quite inexpressive, ft merely manifests in a wholly 
nauiralistlc maiiner as many of the imiversals actually manifested 
by a living barefoot boy as are possible in an unpainted statue. If 
we compare this statue with Rodin’s Juhn Uu Baptist (Fig. 106), 
a sculpture very similar stylistically to the Age 0 / Bronze which was 
loudly dedared by contemporary critics to be merely a cast of a 
living model, the presence of the interpretative factor in Rodin’s 
statue, and its absence in PraiFs, is at once evident. Or, to cite two 
more contrasting illustrations, compare Bernini’s David (Fig. 108) 
with another (Fig. 107), here portrayed as an older man. The 
sculptural expressiveness of Bernini^s statue is indubitable. The 
other figure, in contrast, is actually not a statue at all but a photo^ 
graph of a living man. As a rdnuehfd photograph of a carefully pased 
model it possesses some slight artistic qualityj but it is completely 
devoid of genuinely sculptural expressiveness. 

The first of these boundaries is paralleled in painting by inex¬ 
pressive pic tonal abstractions, i.e., sheer hvo-dimciisional geometry, 
as exemplified by Mondrian’s Compositian in Black, White and Rid 
(Fig. 97), and requires no further commentary. The second would 
be paraJJeled in a two-dimensional medium by an untouched 
colored photograph which would differ from a "realistic'* Dutch 
inietior (Fig. 168) as the photographed David referred to above 
differs from Ri^in’s John the Baptist or Bernini’s David. 

The expressive potcniiahiics of frcc-standing sculpture are best 
resized through the fullest sculptural exploitation of physical 
solidity and three-dimensionality. This involves a wise scfcction of 
Subject-matter w'ith an eye to its plastic solidity, as well as judicious 
simplification, generalization, and compositional arrangement. The 
Theseus and the Fata from the cast pediment of the Parthenon (Figs. 
115 , 116) are superb solutions of the problem of how the sculptor 
can effectively select and interpret his subject-matter. 

Sculptural relief remains sculptural only so long as it too realizes 
the solid tlircc-dimenslonaii^' of its medium and refrains from a 
sculpturally disastrous inflation of painting. Sculpture that piffely 
linear is not sculpmrc at ail but a drawing in an uncongenial me¬ 
dium. The primitive Charging Afammath (Fig, 145), found in La 
Nfaddcine, is a case in point. The Egyptian relief representing 
Akhenaten w^or^pping the sun (Fig. 146), in contrast, though still 
predominandy in the linear manner of treatment, has unquesdon- 
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able scvUptural quality* A sculptor whose chief objective It is to 
approximate as closely to literal reproduction as the medium per¬ 
mits is simply renouncing his sculptural birthright (Fig* 101), 
Ghiberti’s expressive panelled reliefs on the east doors of the Bap¬ 
tistry in Florence (Fig* 102), Girardon’s delightful BatMtig J^ymphs 
(Fig. 112), and even Rodin’s overwhelming d^PEn/^T (Fig, 
153) all illustrate, in very different styles, the possibility of approx¬ 
imating to a pictorial effect without Joss of genuinely sculptural 
quality* 

These boundaries of sculptural relief suggest the coiresponding 
boundaries of the graphic and pictorial arts in their relation to 
sculpture and architecture. Only the genius of a Michelangelo 
could emphasize sculptural plasticity as he did without loss of pic¬ 
torial, i.e.p Iresco, quality (Fig. 133)* Tiepolo*s wall in the Palazzo 
Labia {Fig, 131)i in which it is difficult to distinguish real architec¬ 
tural and sculptural forms from their pictorial representation, is a 
work primarily indicative of the artist’s illusionistic skill in the Ba¬ 
roque style. Tiepolo’s ceiling over the main stairway in the Rcsidenz 
in Wurzbufg has far greater pictorial quality. 

The sculptural technique lends itself best to the expressive inter¬ 
pretation of those perceptual universals w^hich most clearly manifest 
themselves in the human body and in the bodies of die larger mam¬ 
mals* The glorious Vfniu Jram CyfeTn (Fig, 201) in the Tcrme 
Museum in Rome is a perfect example of the expression in sculpture 
of the smooth, firm plasticity of the female figure. The quality of 
sensuous softness is intensified in Rodin’s Dunatd^ (Fig. 253), that of 
muscular strength and firmness in MailloFs Female Torig (Fig. 202)* 
The three-dimensionality and physical mass of the female figure 
achieves notable expression in Maillors Seaitd Woman (Fig. 126), 
w'hile these qualities arc emphasized in a massively cubistic manner 
in Ahron Ben-Shmuel’s Seated, Woman (Fig. 128). In Gaston La- 
chaise’s Torso (Fig* 125) a comparable effect is achieved by the 
mountainous breasts, enormous torso, and bulging thighs. 

Sculpture also lends, itself superbly to the expression of the vitality 
of the human body, whether in movement or in poUed repose—'both 
figures in Kolbe’s Heimdeakmal (Fig. 120) declare the vitality of 
youth—and whether in a posture of graceful case (as in Donatello^s 
Davids Fig* 117) or of violent physical struggle (as in Pollaiuolo’s 
Hercules and AntaeuSt Fig. 121). Sculpture can express move¬ 
ment at least as effectively as it can be expressed in paindng, though 
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the sculptor cannot make use of as many representadonal de^nces as 
can the painter. In order to be expressive of movement, the sculp¬ 
tural, like the pictorial, figure must be represented in. one of the 
many postures which, in real life, are known to initiate, accompany, 
or complete bodily movement, i.e., they must be transitional pos¬ 
tures rather ihan postures which can easily be maintained for an 
indefimtc period, Wlien the posture marks the transition from rest 
into motion, ^In the of Samuthrsici (Fig, 110), or from motion to 
rest, as in Giovanni da Bolognans (Fig. 1J9), the figure is 

particularly expressive of dynamic power. On the contrary-, a pose 
flcetingly assumed by the body in active motion is expressive of 
motion itself rather than of its dynamic potentiality. The latter effect 
of actual motion is achieved in Donatello’s Gdlery (Fig, 208) 

by the rhythmic repetition (with variation) of the poses of the 
nearer figures and by tlic contrary motion of the figures in the back¬ 
ground, Sculpture can also, like painting, express continued motion 
along a definite path; note the circular mo^^ment of the dancing 
girls in Carpeaux" La Danse (Fig, 207), 

In the expression of perceptual univcrsals such as these, sculpture 
is unexcelled. But its perceptual subject-matter is seriously restricted. 
It is limited, m the sub-human realm, to animals of sufficient size, 
plasticity, and physical compactness to permit of unified sculptural 
treatment. Barye^s statues of animals (Fig. 279) and the famous 
H^sesjwm Si. Markus (Fig. 278) well exemplify the types of animals 
adapted to execution in this medium. They also admirably illustrate 
the nature of sculptural Ecncrallzation* 

In attempting to express spiritual univcrsals the greater sculptors 
have Ifivanahly avoided a trivial subject-matter’ and a ttjo literal 
portrayal of visible details. A sculptor working in a heavy and dur¬ 
able primaiy medium will almost inevitably trivialize his art if he 
chooses as his subiect-matter objects or events whose associations are 
trivial; witness Prof. Ernst Hertcr’s C.>« (Fig. 288). Tlie major 
primary Ktilptural media dictate the choice of a subject of enduring 
human sigmhcanec. Not only in monuments designed to immor¬ 
talize the dead but in all secular and religious sculpture, human 
dignity IS at a premium. Compare, for instance, die reflective 


■«.. . Mbjcci.n..tler wluefc Uicy. at lean. arte Lalarprtl a. Irivia!. Theoiel- 
•cal jr. noaulateMMIier la utniuicanr >riyial (tf. TianyBa’a “flower to iht eraiuaed 

wiilJ ); but. pracbcally, hqhic AubjeciiTt^t a dETiiltriinF » s' - 

■ i_s_ . * MEClhcflJil artutic inicrprctatKld. mOirr 

Ilian Otheia aud remain Hubbomljf tnviaJ in the baud* tJ arwiic grniuj. 
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dignity of the Touth of TralUi (Fig. 238) with the comparative triv* 
iality of Rude’s J'frapolifan Fhlitr Bojt (Fig. 287). If sculptural 
“scale” be defined as the sculptural expression of human dignity or 
divine majesty, a statue must have “scale” if it is to express a sig¬ 
nificant spiritual content. Such scale, in turn, can be achiei-'cd only 
through the avoidance of litcralit>'' and through the expressive use of 
generalization. Compare, on this score, the expressive power of 
Donatello’s Cruafix in S. Antonio in Padua (Fig- 239), Mcunicr’s 
The Piiddler (Fig, 290), or Michelangelo’s Deposition (Frontispiece) 
with the ine.xprcs.'tivc tinsel “realism” of the religious figures so often 
seen in Roman Catholic churches. 

This basic sculptural demand that a significant subject-matter be 
interpreted vvith dignity and power does not, of course, exclude the 
possibility or the intrinsic value of sculpture created to express play¬ 
ful humor, grace, charm, etc., not only in terracotta, porcelain, and 
wood, but even in stone (Figs. 122-124), 

Tlie possibilities of sculptural portraiture of human beings, 
animals, and historical events have already been discussed and re¬ 
quire no further comment. But it is interesting to note that there arc 
no self-contained sculptural equivalents of pictorial still lifes. The 
reason for this is evident. A sculptural jjortrayal of objects suitable 
for a still life would itself too closely resemble a still life in the raw' to 
possess genuine sculptural quality; the inevitable similarity of the 
representation, however stylized, to the subject-matter represented 
seems to preclude the possibility of sculpture in this genre. The art 
of ceramics might be considered the art of sculptural still life. But a 
terracotta bowJ is obviously not the sculptural representation of a 
bowl but the bowl itsel/t and therefore, according to my definition 
of representational sculpture, not sculpture at all, though obviously 
still an expressive work of art in its own medium, i,c,, that of 
ceramics. 

2, Arckiteciure 

A building may be defined as a shell constructed out of building 
materials according to engineering principles for the express pur¬ 
pose of housing some social activity. An edifice w'hich cannot be 
entered, or w'hose interior space cannot be put to a specific practical 
use, is not a building at all. A building, in turn, can be said to pos¬ 
sess architectural qualitj'' only in proportion as it expresus its social 
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function. Our problem is to determine how such architectural ex¬ 
pressiveness is achieved,® 

Engineering skill and utilitarian satisfaction of social functions 
are the necessary but not sufficient conditions of architectural 
quality. To be architectural, a church must not merely be con¬ 
structed according to sound engineering principles and be capable 
of housing a religious congregation; it must ^xpnss its distinctive re¬ 
ligious character with respect both to its exterior and to its interior* 
Thus, the best Gothic and Baroque churches (Figs* 40-41, 64-65), 
NfoKammed an mosques, and Chinese temples are architecturally 
expressive, whereas churches which look like bams, factories, or 
railway stations are not. Similarly, a private dwelling, to have 
architectural quality, must not only satisfy a family’s utilitarian 
needs with engineering efficiency but gxpresi the human spirit in its 
domestic ntanif^tations* Many of the cottages and manor houses in 


There are, of co™, varioui typo of itructurej, luch m bridges, which do not 
ttnctly «,do«" .pace but which are COWIriicted by etlgi™, to perform KKlil 

fimcnorw and which ran be to constructed ns to expma this function io an archiiectural 
mnimer* I shall Hot h^ dbcua Structures of ihll type, but my aoiil™ of ^hi [Ktural 
cxp(resuvcne» ihouid be applicable to them* 

Some structure*, such as monutzy moaumenu. an; border-line cases which art some- 
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entena of engiaeertng coftstiuction and usable enclosed space arc faithfully applied. 
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^pturc, Mlhw than uKful uid DcpreRiv. io an architeennal raanner, The bet thai 
ii I. arniaU, hoUew »d diet .i^u«„ can aKcnd it by mean* of an etev'alec ii 
loctuitoui Ml inlegral to iti i>a*ic function. Bui whii of the limlii Afoncru/ in Waih- 
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piennr Firoh 1 luhie of Uncotn. and, a* nieb, funcrioRi eaentially like a niche buill 
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the Cotswolds, near Oxford (Figs. 13-14), eloquently express the 
domestic life of tenantry and gentry, whereas many modem domes¬ 
tic houses merely manifest their strictly utilitarian function. 

This architectural expressiveness of social function, far from being 
a mere additional factor which may be added as a luxury to satisfy 
man’s purely aesthetic taste, is, rightly viewed, integral to a build¬ 
ing’s red usefulness. A religious congregation requires not merely a 
durable shelter from the elements but a meeting place in which it 
can effectively realize its main objective, i.e., the worship of God in its 
own distinctive way. Since the members of such a congregation arc 
human beings more or less sensitive to the character of their arristic 
environment, such worship is notably facilitated by an appropriate 
and artistically expressive architectural setting and is correspond¬ 
ingly impeded by one which is inappropriate or inexpressive. The 
more ritualistic a religious service, the more pressing is this need, but 
even a Quaker must find it easier to worship God in his own way in 
one of the lovely Quaker meeting houses than in an empty bam. 
Similarly, domestic life requires not merely shelter and physical 
comfort but an architectursil setting appropriate to and expressive 
of the individual family in its private social activities. The more 
genuinely human and spiritual the individual or the social group, 
the more vital is this ne«l for an architectural environment which 
fosters man’s spiritual life by expressing the spirit and temper of his 
social activities and attitudes. 

A building expresses its social function in a truly architectural 
manner only if the primary' expressive vehicle is architectural form 
rather than mere surface decoration. Appropriate architectural 
decoration docs, indeed, greatly clarify and enhance a building’s 
architectural expressiveness. But such decoration is appropriate and 
architecturally effective only if it b artbtically integrated with the 
basic expressiveness of architectural forms as such. Our first problem 
must therefore be to discover how such forms can become artistically 
expressive of the spiritual universab which distinguish various ty^pcs 
of social activity from one another. 

A building can be architecturally expressive of spiritual universab 
only in proportion as it expresses certain of the perceptual umver^ 
which manifest themselves in building matcriab and engineering 
structure. I have said that although the architect may invoke symi- 
bolism and pictorial and sculptural representation to intemify and 
interpret the expressiveness of architectural forms, hb edifice will 
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p>osscss arckiUctural intcgrily and expressiveness only if the basic 
structure itself is expressive of the building's social function. But this 
basic structure can express such spiritual content only through the 
expression of certain adjectival perceptual universals which man¬ 
ifest themselves in building materials and engineering structure as 
such. At the striedy physical and utilitarian level, a building cannot 
be built to provide an efficient and usable interior space save by the 
efficient application of engineering principles to specific physical 
materials. At the artistic level, a building cannot express its social 
function architecturally unless the architect exploits the expressive 
p>otcntialities of his building materials and his engineering forms in 
such a manner as visibly to proclaim their physical properties. The 
expression of these properties alone will not, of course, suffice to 
make the building expressive of its social function, but unless these 
properties are architecturally expressed, the building’s social function 
cannot be given architectural expression. 

To understand this dependence of truly architectural expressive¬ 
ness upon the expressive exploitation of building materials and 
engineering structure, i.e., the dependence of the expression of 
spiritual universals integral to social function upon the expression of 
perceptual universals integral to engineering principles, wc must 
bear in mind the architect s **audicnce’* and the way in which this 
“audience” regards an architectural edifice. The artistically sen¬ 
sitive layman’s response to architecture may be described as follows. 

(a) It is primarily directed to a building’s perceptual appearance, 
not to its inv'isible engineering structure. It is true that the concealed 
structure must conform to sound engineering principles if the build¬ 
ing is to endure, but this requirement is essentially sub-architectural. 
VNTiat is imp>ortant architecturally' is its structural appearance. A 
well-built edifice which looks insecure is architecturally inferior to a 
badly built edifice which, while it lasts, looks secure. 

(b) But to be perceptually satisfactory a building must, in both 
its exterior and interior appiearance, satisfy certain requirements 
dictated by the observer s knowledge of relevant natural phenomena, 
e.g., weight or gravity, compression, tensile strength, <md the like. 
The observ’er has spent his life adjusting himself to phy'sical objects 
and therefore knows from experience that stone is heavier than w'ood, 
that a steel girder is more tensile than a wooden beam, that a heavy 
beam is stronger t^n a light one, and similar observable facts. Ac¬ 
cordingly, c\'ery visible architectural form will arouse in the average 
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obser\^cr certain basic motor reactions which enter significantly into 
his artistic response to the building as a whole. 

(c) The architecturally competent observer iS;, from the strictly 
engineering pioint of view, a layman, not an expert, in engineering. 
Competence in architectural response presupposes architectural 
sensivity and training; and this training, in turn, will involve the 
learning of certain basic engineering principles of which the archi¬ 
tecturally naive layman may not be a%vare—principles such as that 
of the outward thrust of a heavy sloping roor Gothic flying but¬ 
tresses, like those which surround Ami€!Jj on three sides, must re* 
main structurally unmotivated for anyone ignorant of this outward 
pressure, A critic of architecture, to be competent, must therefore 
possess whatever basic engineering knowledge is requisite to an 
understanding of the main visible architectural forms. But the more 
esoteric principles of engineering, however essential to the efficient 
construction of a building, need not be mastered as a prerequisite 
to its competent architecmral apprehension, 

(d) Finally, these basic natural phenomena and engineering 
principles of which the architecturally competent observer is aware 
must not only be visibly manifest but aHhifechtrally expressed if the 
building as a w'hole is to satisfy the requirements of architecture. The 
difTcrence in architecture between mere manifestation and archi¬ 
tectural expression is strictly analogous to the difference bet^veen 
the manifestation of certain universals in nature and thdr pictorial 
expression. The architect, like the painter, must decide w'hich of the 
perceptual universals manifesting themselves in his materials and in 
his engineering forms require visual errtphasis, and then decide how 
best to achic\'e this emphasis. Only thus can he heighten man*s 
normal perceptions of load and support, thrust and counter-thrust, 
size and volume, in a manner requbitc to architectural expressive- 
ncss. 

Bearing in mind these factors which condition man*s ardstic re¬ 
sponse to architecture—factors which the architect w'ho is properly 
sensitive to the social function of his ow n creadons will himself con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously take into account—let us sec how certain 
perceptual universab can not only manifest themselves In a building 
but receive architectural expression. 

Two fundamental propcrdcs of building materials arc their 
weight, i.e., their obedience to gradty, and their tensile strength, 
i.e., their ability to support weight and meet the puU of gra^^ty. 
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Every building necessarily manifests these properties, but not all 
buildings expi^ them. The Temple of the Sphinx in Ghizeh (Fig. 47) 
perfectly manifests, in its vertical monoliths and lintels, the support 
of a heavy load by massive uprights. It is impressive as an engineer¬ 
ing feat, but it remains architecturally inexpressive in its stark 
simplicity. The Hall of the Ramesseum (Fig. 48), in contrast, 
expresses the same principle in its rows of unnecessarily heavy col¬ 
umns with their great flaring capitals and their massive bases. ^ In 
the lower entrance hall of the Upper Belvedere in Vienna (Fig. 58) the 
motif of a supported load is reprcsentationally expressed by the 
powerful sculptural figures straining to hold up the imposts of the 
rounded arches on their shoulders. In the Sdle de VAquilon in Mont 
St. Michel (Fig. 59) the same effect is achieved by strictly architec¬ 
tural means, i.e., by the exposure of the heavy voussoirs, the massive 
masonry of the spandrels, walls, and vaults, and the stone courses 
of the columns. Similarly, the square piers and the heavy cubistic 
arches of the church at Germignjhdes-Pres (Fig. 56) intensify our 
sense of great weight powerfully supported from beneath. A por¬ 
tion of the balustrade of the exterior gallery' between the towers of 
Notre Dame (Fig. 77), on the other hand, produces in us the very 
opposite effect. Here the visible load requiring support is felt to be 
considerable, despite the lightening effect of the open tracery, and 
the pipe-stem columns, which have actually proved through the 
ccnturi« to be sufficiently strong, look far too fragile to perform their 
supporting function. The colonnade, taken by itself, thus giv'cs us an 
uneasy sense of a downward thrust disprop)ortionate to the available 
support, although, as part of the entire facade, it functions as a 
screen w'ith perfect artistic success. 

In all these illustradons the expressive emphasis has been placed 
upon the pull of gravity and the more or less adequate neutraliza¬ 
tion of this pull by the supporting members. But architecture can 
also emphasize an upward thrust rather than a downward pull; 
witn^ the “lightness” of the pointed Gothic arch and the soaring 
lift of the unbroken pier shafts as they rise from the base of the 
piers up past the arcade, triforium, and clerestory, into the gloom 
of the ribbed vaults (Fig. 41). By these and other devices congenial 

«-nc often aJJegrd .hKoce of OMucioii. cxprr«ive intent or expUcit miitic response 
on the part of the ancient Egyptians b irrelevant to the present argument. Man can 
achieve expresuveness without intending to create a “work of art” and without ”ar- 
asticaUy” apprccuting what he has created. 
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to the Gothic st>'le our gaze is drawn upward through measured 
intervals w ith an irresistible compulsion productive of a pronounced 
sense of lightness and up\vard movement, A comparable cfTcct is 
achieved in the Baroque (Fig» 67) by the dynamic twisted column 
w'ith its pow'erful upw^ard thrust and by the innumerable curves of its 
architectural forms—an effect further intemihed by sculptured 
figures and painted ornaments designed to minimize the sense of 
weight and intensify the sense of air>^ lightness. 

Another physical characteristic of all buildings is, by definition, 
their enclosure of a space of specific physical dimensions. It is one of 
the functions of architecture as an expressive art to intensify our 
apprehension of this space by making it appear more or less exten¬ 
sive than it actually (physically) is, i*e*, by qualifying it architec¬ 
turally. This architectural control of space can be achieved in a 
variety of ways, only three of w^hich can here be mentioned. 

The first is the use of a colonnade, arcade, or other repetitive 
architectural^‘idea,” The Piazza of St. Peter's (Fig. 64), for example, 
looks a great deal larger than it is partly because the eye is compelled 
to travel horizontally along the curved colonnade with its four rows 
of columns. The visual length of the interior of S* Paula fuori it mttra 
(Fig. 62) is similarly magnified by the arches on cither side (as well 
as by the row of windows in the clerestoiyj along which the eye 
must move before it reaches the apse. 

The second way in which the architect can heighten our sense of 
space is by controlling the Fundamental compositional arrangement 
which determines the shape of the enclosed area. Thus, the size and 
dignity of the Piazza of St. Peter's is intensified by its oval shape as 
seen from the entrance, while the grandeur of the church's facade is 
visually increased by the reversed wedge approach from the Piazza, 
an effect further intensified by the arrangement of the steps. The 
height and length of Amiciis (Fig. 41) is similarly intensified by the 
narrow'ness of the nave, the vaulted ceiling, and the rounded and 
vaulted apse, 

A third device is the control of interior light. This control takes 
two forms, first, the determination of where the light shall enter the 
building, and second, the use of colored glass. In Hagia Sophia (Fig, 
63), for example, the sense of enormous spaciousness is achieved 
partly by the intreduction oflighi through a circle of windows at the 
base of the dome. This leaves both the main body of the church and 
the apex of the dome in comparative gloom and makes the dome 
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look 33 though it were as light as an eggshdL As a result, the interior 
looks a great deal larger than it actually is. A similar effect is observ¬ 
able in the interior of the PantheGn in Rome (fig. 60), where the 
bright and even illumination from the ocuJus helps to affect the 
visual dimensiorLS, The wise use of stained glass in Gothic architec¬ 
ture further intensifies the sense of irnmateriality in giving the space 
thus illumined a strange unreality, and in causing the vaults in the 
ceiling and in the aisles on either side of the nave to recede into a 
region of comparative darkness. Moreover, when the figures repre¬ 
sentation ally portrayed in the colored windows are too indistinct to 
be seen clearly from die entrance or the nave, both the windows and 
the walls in which they are set seem to be farther off than they 
actually are, and this again afifccts the building^s interior architec¬ 
tural dimensions. 

1 have referred to die fact that sculptural and pictorial decora¬ 
tion is used, particularly in the Baroque and Gothic styles, to 
strengthen the effect of lightness, mov'ement, or distance which is 
initially achieved by structural forms and compositional arrange- 
ment-r If we ignore the unhewn rocks on either side of the entrance, 
the facade John j^epornuk (Fig. 66) illustrates the effeedve use of 
sculpture in the Baroque style, while the central portal of the west 
front of ChiTtrej (Fig. 7) typifies an eficedve twelfth cenmr^- use of 
styluicd sculptured figures to accentuate and motivate the slightly 
pointed arch over a hori2Qntal lintel. There are many buildings in 
each of these generic sri'les, however, which illustrate the danger 
incurred by a too lavish or odier\vise injudicious use of architectural 
decoration. Decoration is injurious to the architectural effect If it 
obscures or otheiviise renders visually ineffective die main structural 
forms upon which the building must depiend primarily for its archi¬ 
tectural expressiveness. The Lnuncdiaie cxpressiv'c pow'cr of these 
forms is evident even in a photograph of a small section of the flying 
buttresses of AImt St. Aikfut (Fig. 29) and is unmistakabie in the 
impressive ivoodcn ceiling of ProcUr Hall in the Graduate College 
at Princeton (Fig. 28). In the Chapel of Henry VII, Westminster 
(F*ig' 31), in contrast, the basic structural lines are largely obscured 
by the intricate carving, with corresponding loss of architectural 
integrity, and a similar result is effected by the use of both sculpture 
and painting in the vaulted ceilings of sucli church interiors as that 
of the Church of ilte Propstei, Birnau (Fig. 30). ^Fhat the danger lies less 
in the amount of decoration than in its stylistic quality and its rela- 
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tion to the main architecniral structure is evident in the west facade 
of Roiun (Fig, 8), or in the Aihumbra in Granada (Fig. 5). In both 
cases the very elaborate sculptured decoration conforms to the re¬ 
spective styles of architecture and enriches, without weakening, the 
architectural effect. 

The expressiveness of visible arehiteciural forms can also be en¬ 
hanced by a wise exploitation of tlie color and surface texture of the 
visible primary media. The color and design of the brick walls of the 
Doge^ PaiaCf in Venice (Fig^ 32), contrasiing as they do with the 
white marble arcades, the ornate central windoivs in each uall, and 
tlie cresting on the cornice, at once intensify and enrich the total 
architectural effect. The color, texture, and visible stone coursing 
in the manor houses in the Cotswetlds (Fig. 14), or the richly 
weathered woodwork of fine half-timbered houses, exemplify the 
happy exploitation of adjectival perceptual univeraab manifest in 
the primary media of domestic architecture* 

Let us now sec how a building can express its social function 
through the expressive exploitation of its primary media and its 
engineering structure. Of the three main types of spiritual content, 
architecture lends itself primarily to die expression of religious and 
social rather than introspective univcrsals. For architecture is es¬ 
sentially an art which adapts itself to the needs of a group rather 
than to the needs of an individual as such. Even a domestic dAVclUng, 
though on occasion built for, and adapted to, the use of a single in¬ 
dividual, is normally ihe abode of a family, i.c., the elementary social 
group. It is therefore only in a subordinate unit of a building, c*g*, in 
a private chapel or a siudy, that architecture expresses the mood of 
self-conscious reficcdon and withdrawal. That architecture can ex¬ 
press with great eloquence many varieties of religious and secular 
corporate activities needs no prolonged demonstration* The grounds 
and buildings of VersaiUfs provide examples of several different types 
of such expressed content. The magnificent eastern approach to the 
palace, as well as the facade of the palace as seen from the gardens 
(Figs. 68, 69), exemplify the architectural expression of regal 
grandeur. The Chafffi expresses, both on the exterior and in the in¬ 
terior, corporate religious worship as practised by the Court* The 
Grand Trianon (Fig. 70), built as a retreat for Louis XfVby Man¬ 
sart, express in its reduced scale the more informal life of royalty. 
The Pitit Trianon (Fig. 71), a favorite residence of Marie Antoineite, 
expresses, both in architecture and landscaping, still greater in- 
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formality and intimacy. The Hamlet (Fig. 72) expresses the simple 
life of the laborer on the farm. It was here, we recall, that the ladies 
and gentlemen of the court of Louis XVI led a mimic peasant life 
under the inspiradon of Rousseau and as a romantic escape from the 
magnificence of formal royal funedons. Finally, the Temple de 
VAmour (Fig. 73) and the other pleasure pavilions on the grounds 
express in a manner verging on the sculptural the spirit of informal 
dalliance and amorous intrigue. 

To show how architecture expresses such spiritual universals as 
these through the expressive exploitation of its primary medium, i.e., 
through primary reliance upon architectural form (though with the 
help of decoration), let us consider two contrasting examples. 

Tbe Palace of Versailles (Fig. 69) taken in its landscape setting, is 
undoubtedly Europe’s most eloquent architectural expression of 
royal magnificence. How is this expressive effect achieved? Pardy by 
the building s artisdc unity amid extraordinary multiplicity and 
diversity of parts. This unity is a funedon of architectural propor¬ 
tions of height to length, of the balconies and steps to the facade, of 
the columns and pilasters to the sustaining walls, of the three tiers of 
windows and arches, of the individual windows and arches to one 
another and to the whole exterior, and so forth. The effect is also 
achieved by the elegant architectural expression of weight (note the 
heavy arches of the garden facade) and vertical upward thrust (note 
the slender columns and the window arches) j by a magnificent 
control of exterior and interior space (Fig. 4); by exploitation of 
color and surface texture; and, in no small measure, by a rich use of 
exterior and interior decoration w’hich is never allowed to obscure, 
but is always made to intensify, the main architectural effect. If 
Versailles is compared in these and other respects with most Italian 
and German palaces of the same period, as for example the palace at 
Caserta or the Nymphenhurg in Munich, which were inspired by it, 
elegance, taste, and expressive scale of Versailles will im¬ 
mediately be evident, as will the architectural and decorative 
devices which combine to achieve these effects. 

The stone dweUings in the Cotsv\'old region (Figs. 13, 14) provide 
an equ^ly notable c^^mple of the architectural expression of the 
domestic life of English tenant farmers, squires, and prosp>erous 
business men. The solidity of these houses, architecturally expressed 
by the square-cut blocks of stone of which they arc built, and by 
their durable slate roofs, offers visible testimony to the solidity of the 
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British character- The way these houses hug the soil and adapt 
themselves to its cootouns is equally expressive. The manor houses^ 
in turn, proclaim not only the squire^s greater vveaJth but his Jove of 
comfortj his fondness for smooth lawns and ancient trees, his reserve 
and hatred of ostentation, and, above all, his sense of S4x:ial conti¬ 
nuity and tradition. It is not hard to read the character of the British 
gentry from their architecture, or that of the British tenantry from 
theirs. 

A word must finally be added concerning the architectural ex¬ 
pression of individuality* A building, I have said, cannot express 
individuality reprcsentationally; and it cannot, save in some portion 
of the interior space, express, as can pictorial or sculptural portrai¬ 
ture, the inner rcRcotive experiences of the individual* Individuality 
can, hovvever, enter into the expressed content of architecture in a 
distinctively architectural manner. The architect can express the 
individual tastes of specific persons, or of social groups vvidi in¬ 
dividualities of their own, in the building as a whole. In domestic 
architecture, for example, a house commissioued For my private use 
and that of my family can be made toi express the disposition and 
tastes of my family and myself* Similarly, the Gothic cathedrals 
express not only the spirit of mediaeval Christianity but the more 
local characteristics of the several communities in which they were 
built, and Versailles expresses the individuality of the court of Louis 
XIV and his successors. 

The mechanization of our modern culture threatens the dignity 
of the private individual ajid tends increasingly to impoverish the 
spiritualty of the social group* This tendency manifests itself in the 
ty^pical “modem” private house (Tigs. S9, 90), which is often as 
impersonal and unindividualistic as a well-planned factory* It 
manifests itself also in modernistic church architecture. Compare, 
for example, the interior of the Roman Catholic Church in BLschofsheim 
(Fig. B3), as an architectural expression of Christian worahip, with 
the interior of any of the great architecturally expressive churches 
such as Sl Peter *s in Rome (Fig. 65) or Amiens Cathedral (Fig. 41 )* If 
the church at Bischofsheim is compared with the Hangar at Orly 
(Fig* 82), it is at once evident that what are here manifest and 
pardy expressed via pure architectural form are merely perceptual 
univcrsals and engineering principles. There is hardly a suggestion 
of the spiritual univcrsals so integral to Christian w^orship {tdde also 
Fig. 88). The skyscraper (Figs. 85-87) and the modem suspension 
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bridge (Fig* 80), in contrasty express in their own eloquent way the 
temper of our modern society, with its passion for size and mechanical 
efficiency and its aversion to that human dignity so valued by other 
periods and cultures. 


3. Aiustc 

The dependence of artistically expressed content upon acquired 
associations and conventions, though demonstrable in all the arts, is 
most evident in music. For music is the most “artificial” “ of the arts 
because its primary medium, i.c., the system of tones based on any 
given scale, as well as its generic forms, have meaning only in a 
musical context. That is, this meaning attaches to them only by 
associadon and convention. I have already remarked that the ethos 
(or emodve-conative associations) of one scale differs from the Hhos 
of another scale within specific cultures and periods* and that these 
associations var>- from one period and culture to another. Thus the 
Dorian mode, which to the Greek ear was strong and virile, is, to our 
ear, a minor scale with an entirely different set of cmotive-conative 
associations, somewhat as white is the expressive symbol of death 
and mourning for the Chinese and Japanese, as black is for us. 
Similarly, every tone in a given scale has, for a given culture, an 
expressiveness of its own. The second, lifth, and seventh tones of our 
major scalc^ for example, Jack for us the stability of the tonic and 
express a backward or forward pull towards the tonic or the octave 
of the tonic. 

That some of our reactions to sound are more basic and universal 
than this is very likely, Nlen have probably at ail dmes responded in 
essentially the same vvay to a quick as opposed to a slow beat^ 
auditory rhythm is too deeply associated with man’s basic physio- 
logical structure and responses to permit of pronounced cultural 
variations. But all the more refined and acquired associations w hich 
endow musical tones and scales with emotive^^onaiive meaning arc 
subject to conventional variations. And what applies to scales and 
tonal Lntcr^'als applies of course in a progressively intensified manner 
to variations in timbre, to the more ba,sic musical forms, and, finally, 
to the infinite variations of these formsj for the more elaborate and 

*TDOC? df axi artifact. Cf., above, pp. 

* Cf- ihc rcfpouc oT the aijckni Creeks id their eight mtidci. 
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subtle music becomes^ the more dependent upon convendonal 
acceptance become its cmotivc-conative associations and expressed 
content. 

This docs nof condemn us, however, to a pure subjectivism or 
relativism, nor does it preclude the possibility of genuine com- 
municalJon in this medium. For musical conventions and associa¬ 
tions, like those of a verbal language, are suffidendy stable and 
enjoy a sufficiently wide acceptance in any period and culture to 
permit of communicatory exploitation. Not only the forms but the 
emotjve-conative responses to these forms enjoy enough objectivity 
to make music an extraordinarily sensitive vehicle for the artistic 
communication of subtle and varied emotions and conations. 

Bearing in mind that musical content is ultimately untranslatable 
into conceptual prose, let us consider what generic types of universal 
lend themselves to interpretative expression in this medium. Among 
the perceptual univcrsals, substantival universaJs (i.e., perceptual 
t>'pes) cannot be expressed at all in pure music, even in program 
music* But this limitation is compensated for by the extraordinary 
power of music to express whatever adjectival universals manifest 
themselves in sound. Can any art express with greater directness, 
clarity, or subtlety of variation and individual emphasis such 
qualities as sweetness and gentleness, or harshness and strident con* 
trast? Can even the dance express temporal direction and movement 
more eloqucndy or variously than music in its melodic lines and 
harmonic prt^essions, in its tempo, beat, and other rhythmic re¬ 
sources.^ The relational universals which music expresses arc of 
course prcdoniinandy temporah But music can also arouse in us 
artistically a genuine sense of spatiaiit)^ It can da so through the 
timbre of individual tones (compare, for example, the thinness and 
smallness of the sound of the piccolo or the highest registers of the 
violin with the space-filling fullness of the full organ), through 
"volume” (a loud passage sounds more space-filling than a quiet 
passage), and compositionally (note the “voluminousness” of a 
great chorus or a symphony). And what art, finally, can rival music 
in the expression of driving pow'cr or pulsing vitality? 

Perceptual universals such as these achieve expression even in the 
most purely "decorative” of musical compositions. But in most 
music wc also find expressed certain spiritual universals which 
naturally possess for us greater human significance* /Association, 
convention, and training are again of crucial importance in deter- 
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mining what type of spiritual universals arc expressed by musical 
forms, both generic and specific. Furthermore, spiritual universals 
are expressed in music (as in architecture) only through the expression 
of pjerccptual universals. Music can convey no sense of religious awe, 
despair, or exultation, of social conviviality, erotic passion, or 
martial fervor, of reflective withdrawal or contemplative brooding, 
save to an ear sensitive to timbre and rhythm, melodic line and har¬ 
monic relationship, i,e,, to a person capable of immediate response 
to musters perceptual content. The spirituaJ content of music is in¬ 
variably a function of its perceptual content; indeed, it ir this per¬ 
ceptual content modified and enriched through the acquisition of 
addiiional emotive-conative associations. 

Thus, to our car, any slow' and regular rhytlim in a minor key ex¬ 
presses a general sense of restraint and melancholy, an unspecified 
retardation of man’^s normal tempo, a diminution of human vitaUty. 
In a funeral march this effect is so specified and so transformed as to 
arouse in us an emodve-conative response oriented to the thought of 
death and bereavement. Similarly, any soaring melodic line played 
at a rapid tempio with or without harmonic accompaniment In a 
major key quickens our heart-beat, induces niuscuiar reactions in 
Our hands and feet, and in general infuses in us a sense of movement, 
vitality, and animation. Dance music exploits these devices in such 
a way as to constitute the appropriate musical setting for an actual 
dance; it gives audible expression to the joy and spiritual exhilara¬ 
tion which the dancer direcdy expresses in bodily movement. 

Religious music exemplifies a more subtle type of transforms tion ■ 
Man's religious experience is characterized from first to last by 
every conceivable tj'pe of emotive response. Each of these generic 
emodons can be expressed in music w'ithout awakening in ns any 
specifically religious associations. But certain typies of music have 
come to be so intimately associated by us w ith certain forms of re¬ 
ligious worship that the emotions aroused in us by such music are 
felt to be “religious emotions,*^ that is, idendcal with or similar to 
tho^ emotional states which we experience, or fed wc might ex¬ 
perience, during actual credai pardciparion in such worship. To the 
sensitive ear of one who is vvholly ignorant of our Christian tradidon, 
the music of the Ryrie in Baches 3 Affinor jV/njj could express no 
more than an immodvatcd human anguish, and the “Gloria” and the 
Sanctus no more than a general sense of aspiradon, hope, assur¬ 
ance, and triumph such as any human being might on occasion feel; 
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though m both cases these emotions are of course refined^ varied, 
and intensified as is possible only in great mtASiC- But to Bach him¬ 
self and to those of us who can bring to the hearing of this great 
uMass a requisite knowledge of the Christian tradition and an ade¬ 
quate capacity for religious comprehension, the *^Kyrie** expresses 
the anguished cry of a sirtnfr, the ‘^Gloria’^ and the “Sanctus,” 
praise of Deity^ and the “Credo," the whole succession of emotive- 
conative responses through which the believing Christian passes in 
his affirmation of the successive arrides of the Creeti. 

Again, it docs not follow^ that because Bach's B Minor A/afJ means 
one thing to the secularly minded, another to the religiously minded, 
or one thing to the pagan and another to the Christian, the meaning 
of such a composition is therefore wholly subjective, or that we arc 
at liberty to “read into the music” any type of emotivc<onarive 
response that we may happen or care to indulge in while the music 
is being played. Musically naive auditors whose only response to 
music is sentimental, i.e,, untutored and uninformed, may proclaim 
die complete relativity of all musical meaning, but the competent 
critic and the sincere musiedover recognize the sentimentality of 
such a pronouncement and simply repudiate it- For they realize 
that a genuine understanding of a musical composition depends not 
only upon a mastery of its “graminar and syntax” (i.c., its formal 
structure) but also upon the acqubition, through conscious or un¬ 
conscious training, of a sensitivity to those cmorive-conative associa¬ 
tions which, prior to composition, constitute the composer’s secon¬ 
dary raw material, and which reappear in the composition as the 
work’s objective spiritual content- \Vhen Bach wTote the B Minor 
A/fljj he was not simply writing music in general- He was attempting 
to express in music the most characteristic emotions and volitions 
of the Christian’s religious experience with specific reference to its 
articulation in the Christian Creed- And, since Bach’s day, musically 
sensitive Chrisdans as well as those who, iliough not themselves 
Chrisliam, have understood the Christian experience with im¬ 
aginative insight and have been able to recognize a musical interpre¬ 
tation of this experience, ha^^e been unanimous in acclaiming the 
extraordinary success of his attempt- Bach speaks to those who have 
the ears, mind, and heart to hear with unmistakable precision and 
power- Hb Masi b a vehicle of communication whose meaning b 
not only intelligible but eloquent in the highest degree. Our duty 
and privilege as listeners with a musical conscience is therefore clear, 
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whatever our private religious beliefs or disbeliefs. We must attempt 
to respond to the \iass as Bach intended us to respond to it, of course 
with absorbed attention to its “aesthetic surface,” of course responsive 
to its more general expressed content, but also and essentially re¬ 
sponsive to its profound religious and Christian meaning. 

In such music as Bach’s B Afinor Afass or his chorales and religious 
cantatas, the words for which the music was specifically composed 
not only provide indubitable evidence as to what Bach was himself 
s^king to express in this music, but, in addition, clarify this expres¬ 
sion in verbal language. In many instances of music with w'ords the 
words do, indeed, add litde to the expressed content. But ideally, 
if words are used at all, they should make a positive contribution by 
giving the striedy musical content a verbally expressed modvation. 
Bach s B Afinor Afass^ Brahms* Vier rmsU Gesdnge and Schubert’s 
Songs may be mentioned as examples of music whose musical mean- 
ing is verbally articulated and mouvated in this manner. In opera at 
its best this meaning is further clarified and intensified by the acting 
and the stage setdng. Pure music, on the other hand, must provide 
its own commentary. 

The spiritual content of most of the serious instrumental music 
of the last century and a half has been increasingly personal and 
intr^pective. In its peculiar aptitude for this type of content pure 
music differs sharply from architecture which, as we discovered, is 
predominandy social in its orientation and lends itself only partially 
and indirt^dy to the expression of the introspKrclive attitude. Archi¬ 
tecture s limitadon is music’s chief potendality; more than any of 
the other arts, music tends to arouse in us an attitude of solitary 
reflective contemplation. 

In defimng this atdtude, I distinguished between that type of 
reflection which is more or less oriented to man’s divine, human, or 
physic^ environment and that more introspective type of reflection 
which is more narrowly focused upon his immediate inner moods, 
feelings, emotions, and conations. Music excels in the expression of 
teth typ>es of reflection.^ On the one hand, the most explicidy re¬ 
ligious or social music is simultaneously more reflective than are 
comparable works of art in other media. On the other hand, the 
atdtude which finds expression in most of the great symphonies and 
sonatas, fugues, preludes, and fantasies is refleedve in the narrower 
or more introspeedve sense. What the composers of these works have 
done is to explore with extraordinary subdety man’s feelings, emo- 
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tions, and moods Jor their own sake^ and with no more than an in¬ 
cidental suggestion as to a possible motivadon lor such inner states. 
Hence, to listen to this music is to discover emodve and affective 
potentialidcs within oneself previously undreamed of. Even though 
we arc seated in a crowded concert hail, we listen in solitude and 
are absorbed in rcflccdve contcmpladon of the moods and feelings 
aroused in us by the revelatory magic of the music. 

But music of this type can take on expressive significance for us 
only in so far as we arc able to regard our own moo^ and feelings as 
spxxific instances of universal human moods and feelings, for here, 
as elsewhere, man achieves a sense of dignity and worth only through 
participation in a wider experience and a common life. The joy or 
sorrow I reflectively apprehend while listening to music is indeed 
my own joy or sorrow', yet not merely mine but the joy and sorrow of 
other men and women. It is a universal joy and sorrow which I can 
share with others. Ignore the artistic specificity of the music itself, and 
all emotive response to it becomes, artistically considered, senti¬ 
mental bathos. Refrain from individual emotive-conative response, 
and the music becomes a purely formal pattern, of interest only to 
the musical technician. Fail to recognize the universal character of the 
music’s specific content and of the hearer’s individual response, and 
the music loses its larger human significance. The music itself, as a 
complex pattern of meaningful sound, is objective to the hearer and, 
as such, demands his sensitive obedience to its behests; and what the 
music expresses is, in proportion to its profundity, a universal con¬ 
tent even though, in apprehending it, we find ourselves withdrawing 
into ourselves more completely than in our response to any other 
typ)e of art. 

This must suffice to indicate the chief expressive potentialities of 
music. Its expressive limitations arc too obvious to require more 
than a brief comment. The most successful “imitative” music can, 
at best, reproduce or suggest certain sounds in nature, such as the 
melodic line of a bird’s song or the booming of distant guns. Undue 
reliance on such imitation betrays the musical poverty of the com¬ 
poser. The real objective of program music is the expression, in the 
language of music, of the spirit or mood associated with a non-musical 
theme, event, or natural scene. In expressing this mood, natural 
sounds need not be reproduced with fidelity. The music should 
rather express in a purely musical way those perceptual and spiritu^ 
universals which we associate with the theme, object, or event in 
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question. Program music is the closest approximation in this medium 
to pxjrtraiturc, that is, to the portrayal of some sp>ecific objective 
individual. But music, like architecture, cannot p>ortray individu* 
ality as can the representational and literary arts. It can only ex¬ 
press with musical abstractness certain universal characteristics of 
an individual person, object, or event,'and it must, in the nature of 
the case, emphasize man*s typical cmotive-conative resp)onscs to 
this or that type of objective individuality. It can immortalize not 
Napoleon but only martial achievement and man*s response to such 
achievement. Only in the case of persons and events of supreme 
religious significance in a given culture can greater specificity of ref¬ 
erence be achieved, and even here the reference is much more 
general than in sculpture, painting, or literature. What applies to 
program music applies also to occasional music. The specific occasion 
which is celebrated is echoed in the music not in its s|>ccificity but 
only in its generic character and in terms of the generic moods and 
feelings which it tends to arouse in the observer. 

Despite the almost insuperable difficulty of re-expressing in verbal 
prose the artistic content of a musical composition, the competent 
music critic can do something to indicate what a specific composi¬ 
tion seems to him and has seemed to others to express, and he can 
also point out some of the technical devices by means of which this 
expression is achieved. The reader will find in a Supplementary Essay 
at the end of this volume an analysis, w'ritten at my request by 
Professor Roy Dickinson Welch, of the structure and musical con¬ 
tent of Beethoven s Eroica. This analysis provides a more concrete 
illustration of some of the main types of musical content and of some 
of the ways m which music can express such content. 

4. The Dance 

We encounter more obstacles in studying the dance than in study¬ 
ing any of the other arts, not because the dance is in itself more 
subtle or elusive, but because a dance ceases to exist at the end of 
its performance and because we cannot appeal to available records 
of specific dances. A building, a piece of sculpture, or a picture 
endures and can be seen and studied by anyone, and though photo¬ 
graphs of them do indeed distort them, certain of their essential 
characteristics can be caught by a photograph and prescrv’cd for 
more intensive study. A dance, in contrast, cannot really be photo¬ 
graphed at all, since it “is not a succession of poses each of which has 
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value in itself when frozen into inaction, but is actually composed of 
movement, which ceases to exist when confronted with any kind of 
static form. Merely to photograph the dancer, as is commonly done, 
is not necessarily to give any impression at all of his art.” ^ The only 
photographic record of a dance comparable in adequacy to photo¬ 
graphs of buildings, statues, or paintings would be a motion picture, 
preferably in color, but such records do not, for the most part, 
exist, and those that do exist are again not readily available. The 
musician can at least resort to the score in his analysis of a composi¬ 
tion, however great the chasm may be between a musical score and 
music actually heard; but no useful system of dance notation is 
available. The student of the dance is thus limited to his own 
memory of whatever dances he may have been fortunate to 
see with his own eyes, and to the necessarily general and highly 
inadequate verbal descriptions of these and other dances in which 
critics have attempted to record and communicate their own 
analyses and impressions. 

An additional obstacle in the way of any generalized discussion 
of the dance is the fact that it b so extraordinarily various in form 
and motivation. As one of the oldest and most universal of the arts* 
it has assumed, and still assumes, the greatest variety of forms,* and 
those who today devote themselves professionally to it as one of the 

’ John J. Martin, Amtrua Dancint (New York: Dodge. 1936), in a note preceding ^e 
sixteen admirable photographs by Thomas Bouchard reproduced in his book, to which 
the reader is referred. The photographs reproduced in the preaent volume (Figs. 293- 
299) have been selected to illustrate phases of the conventional Ballet and the Modem 
Dance. Bouchard’s photographs, in contrast, were designed, as Mr. Martin has ex¬ 
pressed it in his note, **to catdi thoae transitional movements which contain in them¬ 
selves both the hiiits of the movement that has preceded them and the seeds of that 
which is to follow.** 

• “Dancing and building are the two primary and essential arts. The art of da n ci n g 
stands at the source of all the arts that express themselves 6rst in the hum^ person. The 
art of building, or architecture, is the beginnmg of all the arts that lie outsute the person; 
and in the end they unite. Music, acting, poetry proceed in the one mighty stream; 
sculpture. painUng. aU the arts of design, in the other. There u no primary art outside 

iwo arts, for their origin is far earlier than man himself; and dancing came first.** 
Havelock F1H« . Tht Dane* rf Lijt (New York: Modern Library. 1929), p. 34. The 
“dance** is here clearly taken in iu broadest naturalistic sense (to include, e^;., the dancx 
of the waves and of insecu). But Mr. Ellis’ chapter on the dance in this famous esay is 
an admirable account of the age, universality, importaitce, and variety of the dance in 
human culture. Cf.. also. Curt Sachs, Wtrld Histmy 9j On Dana, tr. by Bessie Schftnberg 

(New York: Norton, 1937). 

• Cf., above. Chap. m. Chap, ix, i2. and Chap, x, §2. 
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major arts, whether as actual dancers or as critics or dance en¬ 
thusiasts, differ sharply in their interpretations of its true nature and 
objectives* 

In the face of these difficulties, I shall confine myself to a brief 
account of the expressive potendalliics of what, for lack of a better 
designation, is entitled the "Modern Dance,” as the most significant 
contemporary development of the dance as a conscious art*'® 

The primaiy' raw' material of the dance is, as has been already 
pointed Out, the human body in motion—**the dancer is essentially 
a nude figure upon w'hlch is placed the minimum of costume re¬ 
quired to obtain a desired theatrical effect*^"-—and the dance itself 
is in essence the expressive movement of this figure or these figures* 
“j\ll movement, however, is not suitable material for the creation of 
the dance* jVII dance is made of movement, but all movement is not 
dance, just as all music is sound, but all sound is not musicor all 
poetry is words, but all words arc not poetry.”'^ Hence, the dancer 
must select those movements w'hich vvill best express v^hat he wishes 
to express* Suppose it were “possible for all the movement of which 
a dancer s body is capable to be laid out before him. If he is an artist 
he must select from this what he is to work with* He must see at once 
that most ofit is of no value to him. He must select the kind of move¬ 
ment that IS not subordinate and subsidiary to physical necessity, 
but is the product of a mental, an emotional, a non-physical de¬ 
mand. These selected movements must tie organized for an ex¬ 
pressive purpose* Form is as essential in the dance as it is in any of 
the other arts* As Havelock Ellis has put it, “The dance is the rule 
of number and of rhythm and of measure and of order, of the con¬ 
trolling influence of form, of the subordination of the parts to the 


In this uialyw I ihall Itan heavily on the nectat books of John Mariln , one of (he 
Jeaiimg cntical «poncnti of thht mov«ni:nt. In hU America Decnceag Mr* Martin aaume** 
qii.tr«cu«blv. the rile of proiagoni,i as well as that of diipamonate critic, and it is pri¬ 
marily the a»umpiion of thB rfllr whith haa led him f an attack ypon iradiiior.. some 
^ impluratUMU of which 1 .hail have to reject* But hi. positive mierpretation of the 
Modem Dance not only «t, in aiiniirablc relkf many generic charge terUtk* of the dance 
as mth;it aUo provide, welcome confirmation of the major thfiea pn>pounded in the prrt- 
eat volume* of their doal intent to u,. ihereJo^. the numctOUi quotation., 

which he h« kindly pemutled me to uk in thi. «etioi,. BR iududed Irixhool apoluRy. 

“ Amertta Zhuctaf, p. 135* ^ 

^ Modem Dam, (Copyright 1933,hy A.S. Barnes and Company. Inc*. New YorL), 

p. 

I-* ItidrM pp. i6J, 
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wholeBoth selection and formal organization^ in turn, involve 
distortion in the interest of expressive emphasis. In the dance, as 
elsewhere, "distortion is the very basis of art; it U the quality which 
keeps art from being nature. * * * Not representation but interpre* 
tation is [the dancer^s] business, his duty to nature itself; the abstract¬ 
ing into essences of those deep-rooted experiences of human living 
which appearances, surface truths, naturalism, cover and deny.”'® 
Every dance also has some subject-matter which the dancer seeks 
to interpret, but though the dancer's choice of his theme or subject- 
matter Is certainly of importance, what is of preeminent artistic 
importance is rather its interpretation. It is undoubtedly the lay¬ 
man's continual confusion of subject-matter vv'ith artislic content’—a 
confusion which the dance, just because its primary medium is the 
actual living and moving body of the dancer, tends more than any 
other art to foster in the uninitiated—that leads Ntr* Martin to in- 
sbt with critical over-emphasis that “it is not subject that is irnfior- 
tant » » , , but content, and the two arc many light years apart.”'* 
That subject-matter and expressed content differ in kind is indubi¬ 
table; but Mr. Martin him^ makes dear, in his account of leading 
contemporary dancers, how great an effort these dancers have made 
to select a subject-matter for each dance which would best lend itself 
to expressive exploitation for their particular purpose. 

The final purpose of every serious dance, like that of every serious 
work of art in any medium, is to offer a new and vital interpretation 
of some aspect of man^s inner emotional experience and of his generic 
cmotive-conative responses to his complex environment. The true 
artist is “firm in the belief chat he must set forth universal truths in 
terms of human experience, . , “It is not the artist's purpose 
merely to stir up emotional states, but rather by means of this 
stirring up to lead the receptive mind to an enlarged experience, to a 
hitherto unrealized truth.”'* But truth can never be expressed in 
the dance, any more than in the other arts, w'hoUy abstracUy. It 
must be individualized by the dancer, both subjectively and objec- 

* * op. nV., jri, 

^ ■ Amerira Dancings pp. t Wf- 

" Ihid., p. 72. Cf. p. 33. whtne the nihjcct is laid to be “in tljclf of Uitle conseqticrKc; 
it U cootenc dial is iirportanl. iUld conEcnl dicut«l cnitwird form in iny decent wtjrt of 
wl.“ 

I&id., p. S4. 
p. U4. 
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lively. That h, he as an individual must a^preherid specific truths in 
their individual manifestations from his own individual point of 
v-ievv^ and he must then express them in bis art with artistic individual 
tion. We must remember that “every work of art is created out of 
one small individual’s vision and experience of the universe^ and 
that this vision and this experience are colored by . . . that tiny 
personal fragment of the universal from which he must deduce the 
great whole,Moreover, “though human experience, returning 
always to the * nature of man,’ touches ever upon fundamentals that 
are perpetually operative, they cannot be dealt with in art generi- 
cally but must be treated in specific manifestations. Love and hate, 
living and dying, good and evil, are not only platitudinous but ac¬ 
tually inexpressible until they are individualized in concrete 
instances.”“It is impossible to paint a picture of love or hate, 
whatever the art medium; it must always be of some particular man 
lo^dng or hadng some particular object. 

The dance must achieve this expressive individualization in its 
own distinctive way. Though it has traditionally leaned heavily on 
music and will presumably continue to do so, “music is entirely 
secondary in any self-respecting form of dancing; it is an accom- 
pamment, a background, not to be listened to for itself any more 
than a stage setting is to be concentrated upon after the actors come 
onto the scene.*'” When a dancer sets out to interpret music, as he 
so often docs, his only safeguard is to rr-interpret in his own medium 
the of the music, that is the expressed content of the composi* 
tion, without slav'ish subservience to individual musical phrases. But 
the dance can really be said to have come into its own only in pro¬ 
portion as the dancer first creates his dance in terms of his own 
medium and then proceeds to search for its most appropriate musical 
or auditory accompaniment. Musicians W'ho are aware of the fact 
that our Western music came into its own only after it had been 
freed from its century-old bondage to a verbal text, i.e., with the 
exploitation of uistrumental music for its owm sake, should be the 
first to encourage the modem dancer to achieve an analogous 
autonomy, and to assist him in finding for his dances music that is 
really appropriate to them. Similarly, though dances have been 

p. 24. 

*• tbiJ.. p. &7. 

« Hid., p. 27. 
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danced to a verbal accompanimcntj exponents of the Modem 
Dance *‘do not dance litcrar>' texts. They lean in the direction of 
verbalism only when they arc concerned with ballets of action and 
frankly programmatic works;^ which are not pure dance at all, but 
theatre dance/It is essential thatj vvhatever else he may do, the 
dancer should express himself in his distinctive medium, and that 
his audience should apprehend his meaning not in reliance upon, 
or through translation inm, a literary medium, but through im¬ 
mediate response to the visible bodily movement on the stage. 

The dance, like the other arts, can of course be indulged in as an 
act of sheer joyous self-expression. But as an art its primary function 
is to communicate an expressed content to others, and to do so it 
must be intelligible to an Intelligent and responsive audience. Mr» 
Martin seems to me to understate gravely the requirements which 
the observer must satisfy if his response is to be intelligent-*^ It is of 
course essential that he should not bring with him false standards or 
distorting prejudices, and to be rid of these Is indeed not easy. But 
surely he must also have acquired, whether by actual participation 
or by repeated obaer^'ation and subsequent reflection, a familiarity 
with the expressive technique of the various schools and individuals 
—in short, tvith the language of the dance. Responsible critics in the 
other arts, all of whom can certainly not be dismissed as mere 
“academicians,” are unanimous in thelf recognition of the need 
for such training. Is the dance really unique in being immediately 
intelligible to anyone who can bring to it no more than a sym¬ 
pathetic and open mind? 

It is true that we acquire from the moment of birth an ever-in- 
creasing familiarity with the expressive significance both of the 
spontaneous and the more calculated movements of our owti bodies 
and of those of our fellows, and that the dance at its best, far from 
denring these movements or falsif>ing their expressive significance, 
sets the most expressive of them in relief, and, by distortion and em¬ 
phasis, underlines the emotivcH:onative experiences which find an 
outlet in them- It is also true that expressive movement is man’s 

« [hii., p. w. . , ., . 

** Cf- Aintrita DancinSt P- t2S: “Tberc u Dothiae aotRIc, EuMhlng reqLiiriny leirTlimg, 
Jwthiag dnnafldinf a about the pererption of beauty or 0^ icniMohoins ^it. 

Wc need only ftep out af the ann£ir have built of fabc attitudet, Calie oducatioii, 
f,l«. culture, and expcHc omidra to it liniply aod hnccuiy- That, perhapa, i* a man- 
dzed 
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most basic language, more basic even than the language of sound 
and certainly more primitive than verbal utterance or pictorial and 
sculptural representation. We need not minimize or deny man’s 
universal capacity for empathic response to the observed movements 
of others, or the actualization of this response whenever it is not 
inhibited by habit and prejudice, or the kinaesthetic awareness of 
this response, or the sp>ontaneous arousal in us of emotions, attitudes, 
and feelings which, in conjunction, constitute the immediate psychic 
counterpart to purely physical muscular reaction. These factors 
indubitably constitute, in aggregate, the pre-crtistic communicatory 
vehicle which the dancer has at his disposal, waiting to be exploited. 
But this vehicle is in itself no more than what non-literary prose is to 
literary prose or p)oetry, or what emotionally charged sound is to 
expressive music. Tlie dancer, like any other artist, must fashion his 
pre-artistic vehicle to his own artistic ends, and this involves the 
developing of an expressive technique with which, in turn, the 
observer must be familiar if he is to respond to the dance intelligently. 

I shall consider in a moment the modern dancer’s overwhelming 
preoccupation with this very problem of discovering and developing 
an expressive technique.# And no one who has seen the Modem 
Dance at its best can fail to realize how far this technique has already 
been developed. The best of these dances are, as they should be, 
highly stylized, not naturalistic.** But in comparison with the other 
arts, and particularly with music, the dance has only taken a first 
short step in this direction. Its progress cannot be forced, and im¬ 
patience is as childish as the attitude of supercilious contempt. But 
the need for indefinite progress in the direction of stylization, i.c., 
in the gradual development of an intelligible language of the dance, 
must be recognized—of a language not wholly private to each in¬ 
dividual dancer (though each dancer must of course continue to 
create and dance in his own individual style), but sufficiently 
universal to permit of conventional acceptance and use, as arc the 
accepted (yet ever changing) conventions and associations of music. 
In short, if it is true that “technique must remain a highly personal 
and plastic matter, in order to keep it at all times adequate to meet 
the ever changing demands made upon it,”** the best friends and 
admirers of the dance must also urge the pressing need for “that 

Martha Graham f Frontier is an especially fine example of evocative, stylized move¬ 
ment. 

America Dancing, p. 74. 
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fundamental technical practice for which the American dance is still 
waiting.”*^ 

Mr. Martin’s summary of the basic principles of some of the lead¬ 
ing ex|X)ncnts of the Modem Dance is of great interest because of the 
light it throws upon what these dancers themselves consider to be of 
crucial importance to significant creative dancing. “As Shawn has 
epitomized the four steps in the Denishawn method of composing, 
there was first, the idea; second, the bodily movement; third, the 
‘tonalizing* of the movement in terms of music; fourth, the costum¬ 
ing and scenery.”** Hanya Holm’s basic principles can likewise be 
grouped under four main headings which arc, first, “an orderly and 
anatomically sound technical basis for the education of the body 
into an instrument of expressional movement”; second, “the evolu¬ 
tion of a specific creative method by which the emotional experience 
of the individual is made to externalize itself in motor terms” 
(involving the technique of producing “first movements” from 
which subsequent movements flow with an inner, unintellectualized 
logic of their own); third, training in the conscious and intelligent 
use of space; and fourth, solution of the problem of musical ac¬ 
companiment.** Doris Humphrey’s compositions arc based upon 
the conception of movement, as “the arc between two deaths.” “On 
one hand is the death of negation, motionlessness; on the other hand 
is the death of destruction, the yielding to unbalance. All movement 
can be considered to be a scries of falls and recoveries; that is, a 
deliberate unbalance in order to progress, and a restoration of 
equilibrium for self-protection. . . . Out of the alternation of 
unbalance and recovery, a rhythm develops which is kinetic rather 
than musical. Rhythm thus forms one of the three elements which 
can still be considered as structural. A second element is dynamism; 
that is, the variation in the intensity of movement as it progresses 
over its arc from motionlessness toward destruction. The third ele¬ 
ment is design. . . . In addition to these three structural elements, a 
fourth clement app)cared unsought; this was an element of meaning, 
a metakinetic element.”*® Finally Esther Junger is primarily con¬ 
cerned with three basic facts: gravity, space, and the human body. 
“These supply oppxwition as well as aid, and to ignore or attempt to 

»» Ibid., p. 168. 

*• Ibid., p. 158. 

” Ibid., pp. 18^. 

*• IbU., pp. 2 \y, 
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conceal them is to deprive movement of its vitality. Three general 
principles underlie the dancer’s treatment of them. The first prin¬ 
ciple she calls resistance,” involving the acknowledgment and 
dramatization of the opp>osition of space to movement, of gravita¬ 
tional pull, and of the counterpulls within the body itself. “The 
second principle, called sustained control, concerns itself more im¬ 
mediately with considerations of dynamism,” i.e., with relaxation 
treated “as the letting out of the stream of life, the actual opposite 
of movement and not involved normally in the dance.” Hence 
“movements which involve lyricism, far from being soft and relaxed, 
actually demand more control than those which are forceful and 
staccato. . . . The third principle is the use of the body as a unit. 
... A movement of one part shifts the center of gravity and re¬ 
quires compensatory movements elsewhere, so that ultimately every 
movement is seen to be a movement of the entire body.”’^ 

Even this bare indication of the overlapping theories of these 
dancers clearly indicates their ever-increasing preoccuparion with 
choreographic technique and with what must certainly prove to be a 
salutary emphasis upon the basic principles of the dance as a dis¬ 
tinctive language of expressive communication. However much 
they may agree or disagree** on technical methodology or immediate 
objective, these dancers arc in notable agreement about the dangers 
which the Modem Dance must avoid if it is to realize its own 
potentialities. 

I have already commented on the first of these, i.e., unsclectivc 
and uninterpretative realism. This is perhaps the dancer’s greatest 
danger, because he must use his own body as his chief expressive 
vehicle, and he is not safeguarded as are other artists by the neces¬ 
sity of translating his ideas into stone, or onto canvas, or into sound 
or words. 

The opp>ositc danger is that of meaningless abstraction, and it is 
thb danger of which the aesthete is most likely to be unaware. “Any 
theory of dance that attempts to make use of the body as an in¬ 
strument of pure design is doomed to failure, for the body is of all 
possible instruments the least removable from the associations of 

« Uid., pp. 253/. 

** **Thcre hs> ocver bccD Any fundAotratal struggle over teclinicAl methods; the 
interest centers rather in the purpoKs toward which the technical r n r thod s are directed.” 
Ibid^ p. 61. 
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experience."** Hence the movements of the body "cannot be made 
into an abstraction of line and form under any circumstanoes."*^ 
"Abstraction as a basis for creation is devoid of all power to sdr the 
mind of the spectator to a warmer^ fijller realization of the life and 
times about him. Like literalism, its apparent opposite, it plays no 
part whatever in the modem dance.”** This is a warning which 
"abstractionists” in other fidds, both as creative artists and as 
theorists, would do well to heed. 

The third danger to be avoided is sdf-expressionism, which is 
really a variant of uninformed realism. Fully recognizing that "the 
forms of creativ^c art grow out of the reacdons of the individual 
artists to [their] background and environment/’ and that “sub¬ 
mergence of all differences in some sort of nebulous oneness means 
the negation of ail the vital qualities and activities/**® Mr. Martin is 
clear and emphatic in condemning the notion that the dancer’s chief 
function is merely to express himsdf. "TTic selfhood of the ardst does 
not constitute the content of his art, but is merely the instrumen¬ 
tality through which perforce he manifests his ideas. . . . We do 
not want an artist to tell us what he is; even if it made any difference 
to us, he has not enough perspective for his opinion to be of any 
value. It Is his business to tell us what he knows and w^hat he sees 
that we have not knowm and seen. There is a common type of public 
nuisance who goes about psychoanalyzing himself perpetually and 
audibly, telling any available listener how he feels and why, using 
every circumstance available to reveal hb peculiar sensitiveness. 
The method of the artist is the exact reverse of this; he uses his sen¬ 
sitiveness to reveal the circumstances of life about bina.*’*^ 

The fourth danger Is, in a sense, akin to the second. It is the 
danger of mechanization. Such mechanization may arise from blind 
“academic*’ allegiance to traditional forms for their own sake, as 
has too often happened in the formal ballet, or from a mechanical 
pantomimic reproduction of mere extemal appearances. On the 
sterility of the “academic" worship of tradition Mr. Martin is 
eloquent, and many of hb strictures are indubitably valid. We must 

p. Tbese asodatuim Bhauld, of count, be ariiiliMily' ecmcroUtd aod 
toterpreted by the dance loclf. 

Hid., p. 66. 

“ m., p. 94, 

»* Hid., p. 26. 

" Hid^ pp. loqf. 
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not forget, however, that no human achievement can be more than 
ephemeral unless it grows out of a tradition to which it, in turn, 
makes an original contribution. What the modem dancers and 
their sympathetic critics arc actually doing is to attempt coopera¬ 
tively to create an American choreographic tradition, studying with 
one another and learning from one another to this end. To this Mr. 
Martin would certainly agree, for he roundly castigates the “modern¬ 
istic” search for novelty for its own sake, the dc\nsing of “deliberate 
incongruities and fantastic abnormalities for the sheer delight of 
causing a sensation.”** W’^e, in turn, can recognize the sterility of the 
“academic” attitude at its worst and sympathize with the determina¬ 
tion of the modem dancer to infuse the dance with new life and new 
human significance through the creation of new forms better suited 
to the achievement of new objectives. 

The same argument applies to pantomime. Despite its pitfalls it 
has, as a useful ingredient in certain types of dance, a rightful place, 
as Charles Weidman has recently demonstrated.** The difference 
between pantomime and the non-pantomimic dance, and the 
potential expressiveness of each, is admirably indicated in a passage 
from Havelock Ellis* Dance oj Life. The passage relates to ancient 
religious dances and is poetic rather than analytical in character, 
but the distinction which it describes and the wider application of 
this distinction arc evident. “These religious dances, it may be 
observed, are sometimes ecstatic, sometimes pantomimic. It is 
natural that this should be so. By each road it is possible to pene¬ 
trate towards the divine mystery of the w'orld. The auto-intoxication 
of rapturous movement brings the devotees, for a while at least, into 
that self-forgetful union with the not-self which the my'stic ever 
seeks. The ecstatic Hindu dance in honor of the pre-Aryan hill god, 
afterwards Siva, became in time a great symbol, ‘the clearest image 
of the activity of God,* it has been called, ‘which any art or religion 
can boast of.* Pantomimic dances, on the other hand, with their 
effort to heighten natural expression and to imitate natural process, 
bring the dancers into the divine sphere of creation and enable them 
to assist vicariously in the energy of the gods. The dance thus be¬ 
comes the presentation of a divine drama, the vital reenactment of a 

p. 116. 

** Ibid., p. 230. Cf. Charles Weidman’s Opus 51, or his CmduU. 
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sacred history, in which the worshipper is enabled to play a real 
part. In this way ritual arises.” 

What, then, can the dance which avoids the dangers of literalism 
and self-expression, abstractionism and mechanism, express with 
sp>ecial immediacy and power? Among the perceptual universal, 
bodily movement, of course, in all its varieties. The “pure” dance 
can also express the greatest variety of sensuous universals, both 
qualitative and relational. With the aid of pantomime the dance 
can |X)rtray not only many perceptual types but man’s kinetic 
reactions to a still greater number of such types. But its chief 
spiritual significance derives from its amazing capacity to express 
man’s most intense religious and social feelings as well as his more 
reflective moods. Finally, the dancer can express not only the dis¬ 
tinctive spirit or essence of individual persons, animals, and things; 
he can also express, with the aid of pantomime, their more sig¬ 
nificant external manifestations. In short, the expressive poten¬ 
tialities of the dance are extensive in range and in dynamic pxDwcr. 
Its limitations are akin to those of music and arc most readily 
evident if the dance is compared with literature. Without pausing 
to catalogue the differences between these arts, let us consider, in 
conclusion, the distinctive expressive power of literature as an art. 

5. LiUratme 

The task of analyzing the expressed content of literature is in some 
respects the easiest, in others the hardest, of all. It is facilitated by 
the fact that every literary work which still exists in written or 
printed form is, at least theoretically, equally available to everyone 
and easily reproducible in a volume. Buildings, sculptures, and 
paintings have to be visited to be adequately apprehended at first 
hand. Music must be performed to be heard, and this involves de¬ 
pendence upon the performer who, in turn, must give the com¬ 
position his own interpretation, since even the most complete 
musical score necessitates a type of interpretation which the written 
word docs not. And the dance, as we have just seen, is the most 
ephemeral of all the arts and the hardest to record or possess per- 
manendy as one’s own. But since the advent of the printing press 
anyone with the price of a book can own and buy a literary work 
more easily than a rich collector can buy and own a pictorial or 
sculptural masterpiece, and what he purchases is the work itself, so 

*• Op, at., pp. 38/. 
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far as a literary composition is identifiable with the written or the 
printed word. 

Moreover, literature can boast a longer and richer critical tra¬ 
dition than any of the other arts. Critical interpj^ts^tions of literature 
arc more numerous and constitute a more venerable and more con¬ 
tinuous tradirion than do analogous interpretations in other media. 
Such interpretations greatly aid literary comprehension* Further¬ 
more, though the rc-creaiivc literary critic is continually made 
aware of ho%v extraordinarily difficult it is to interpret the expressed 
content of literature in critical prose, his task is, none the less, easier 
than that of other critics just because his critical medium resembles 
that of creative literature itself in being verbal* The translation 
involved in the critical re-creation of literature need not span quite 
so great a chasm as must be spanned by a verbal interpretation of 
music, the dance, or the visual arts. 

But these advantages are offset by a corresponding hazard* For 
the printed poem, essay, or novel which wc purchase in a bookshop 
is, after all, not the W'ork of art itself in the sense in which a dance 
performed before our eyes, a musical composition actually heard, or 
a picture actually seen, arc authentic works of art in all their sen¬ 
suous objectivity. The poem, essay, or novel w'hich awaits our 
artistic response dees not exist on the printed page but only as t€- 
cotistrycUd hjf thf imaginaiiort from tlie verbal symbols. This constitutes 
a subde distinction between literature and the other arts which 
merits more precise formulation* 

A work of art in any medium must of course be artistically n- 
creattd in order to be apprehended for what it is* ArtiEtic response is 
never a passive acceptance of what is merely “given.” All that is ever 
“given” is a sensuous pattern w^hose artistic character and signifi¬ 
cance can be apprehended only through an act of the artistically 
re-creative imagination* But literature is unique among the arts in 
possessing, as w'c have seen, a dual primary medium which is es¬ 
sentially symbolic in character* Tliat is, the visible symbols must 
first be translated into their appropriate sounds, and the sounds 
which are uttered must then be associated with their appropriate 
symbolized meanings, for the literary work to come into existence as 
an object awaidng artistic apprehension and appraisal. Btjore he 
attempts to “re-create” the poem as a work of art the reader must 
himself actually “reconstruct” it both vocally (or sub-vocally) and 
ideationally* 
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The term “idcationally” indicates the inescapable added factor 
in all literary response. Once the musician has translated a musical 
score into actual (or imaginary) sound, the composition exists for 
him as a sensuous object (with due allowance for the interpretative 
factor); whereas the reader of a jxxim who has translated the 
printed symbol into vocal (or sub-vocal) sound is confronted with 
merely a part, and that, much the lesser part, of the poem. The 
poem comes into existence for him as an object for artistic response 
only ajler he has associated these sounds with their appropriate 
ideational meanings. 

Moreover, each individual must take this second all-important 
step in literary reconstruction for himselj. A musical composition 
which is publicly f>crformcd from a printed score exists objectively 
as a pattern of sound available to everyone in the audience w'ho is 
equipped with the requisite auditory capacity; whereas a poem read 
aloud to an audience from the printed page, though existing ob¬ 
jectively, like music, as an audible pattern of sounds, and though, as 
such, immediately avculable to all who have ears to hear, docs not 
exist ideationallyy i.e., as a meamngful pattern of sound, save as each 
individual himself translates the audible sounds into the meanings 
which convention has associated with them. Whereas, during a con¬ 
cert, the members of the audience are in the presence of one and the 
same public pattern of sound (however various may be the capacity 
of different members of the audience really to “hear*’ the music with 
musical comprehension), during the public reading of a poem each 
member of the audience is in effect apprehending the private poem 
which he himself is forced to reconstruct from the successive public 
sounds of the reader’s voice. 

A literary composition must therefore always be subjected to a 
type of reconstruction peculiar to literature and not required in any 
of the other arts. For the writer, the poem is, in the first instance, a 
new construction which he symbolically records on paper. But having 
once recorded it, even he can continue to possess it only by recon¬ 
structing it anew in his own mind from the written or the printed 
word. For the reader, the poem exists from the first only as a n^n- 
struction from the printed page. Thus a literary composition differs 
in kind from works of art in other media in never being immediately 
“given” to scnsc-p)erception. 

® What frtwn one point of view b immediately “given** may. from axMthcr point of 
view, be itmlf a reconstruction. Thus, the statue we are now looking at b i m m e diately 
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This fundamentally ‘‘reconstructive** character of a literary work 
of art must not be confused with the “re-creative** process which 
conditions all artistic response. Artistic re-creation is requisite to the 
apprehension of the artistic character of any work of art in any 
medium. But in the other arts, what is thus re-created is a “given** 
perceptual object whose perceptual characteristics arc themselves 
essenti^ ingredients of the work of art itself, \\hat we see in a pic¬ 
ture w’ith our physical eyes is an integral part of the picture regarded 
as a w’ork of art. Hence, when we apprehend a picture as a w’ork of 
art we become aw'arc, by an act of the artistic re-creative imagina¬ 
tion, of the artistic character of the picture as an actually \Tsiblc, i.e., 
a “given, * object of sense-perception. In literary apprehension, in 
contrast, the object upon which the artistic re-creative imagination 
operates is itself the product of the reconstructive imagination. Thus 
the imagination of the reader must perform a double task. It must 
first reconstruct the w'ork from the printed symbols and endow it 
with an objective reality analogous to the “given** reality of the 
perceived picture prior to all artistic response. This reconstructive 
activity is accordingly strictly prc-artistic. The imagination must 
then artisdcally re-create this reconstruction if the work*s literary 
character is to be apprehended, just as the painting must be re¬ 
created artistically if its pictorial quality is to be apprehended. 

These tw'o distinct acts of the imagination, which often take place 
simultaneously and are always ultimately fused, can be distinguished 
for purposes of analysis by entiding the first the “reconstruedve,** 
the second, the re-crcadve,** act of the unaginadon, and by desig- 
nadng the result of the first act as the “reconstructed** poem, that of 
the second, the re-created** poem. It is the historical cridc*s pr imar y 
task to facilitate accurate reconstruction in the light of historical 
evidence, whereas the rc-creadve cndc*s task is to help us to re¬ 
create with ardsde comprehension W'hat has been correedy recon¬ 
structed.** 

“given" u a aenniout ph>*«ical object In a way in which a poetk image is not; but the 
statue, regarded as a perceptual object, is itself the product of a perceptual reconstnic 
twn-a process which, as we have teen, involves the interpreution of succesdve and 
qualiuiively various sense-data with the aid of memory and in terms of various con¬ 
cepts. But this docs not affect the present argument. 

“ This distinction is valid and useful even though historical and re-creative criticism 
« not actuaUy distinct but are always cooperative and mutually conditioning aspects 
in a single process. Cf.. below. Chap. xx. 
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The term “reconstructive” signifies, I have said, the “transla¬ 
tion” of printed or WTitten symbols into their auditory equivalents, 
and then a more im|X)rtant “translation” of these auditory symbols 
into their ideational meanings. This second act is indeed a transla¬ 
tion, but in genuinely literary response it is not merely a translation. 
It is rather a vital and sustained association in which the sound is not 
left behind or forgotten but is apprehended along with its meaning. 
A literary phrase is a pattern of sound and a pattern of meaning 
fused into a single organic whole. The creation and fusion of this 
whole in response to the stimulus of the printed page is, to rep)eat, 
the act of the reconstructive imagination here ojjerative at a pre- 
artistic level. 

A p>oem, considered for the moment merely as a reconstruction, 
is in one way inferior to a musical, choreographic, architectural, 
sculptural, or pictorial comp)Osition regarded as a “given” percep¬ 
tual object. As an ideational reconstruction (though not as a mere 
auditory or visual pattern), it lacks the sensuous immediacy and 
vividness of a sculptural or pictorial representation of a p>erceptual 
object, for no object of inner awareness can possess the kind of vivid¬ 
ness or immediacy which visual representations possess. This is 
evident if we compare, for e.\ample, a literary description of dancing 
figures with an actual dance, or a literary description of a landscape 
with a pictorial landscape. But this loss is offset by a corresponding 
gain both to the creative writer and to the reader. 

The gain to the writer is strictly analogous to the advantage, al¬ 
ready referred to, which the painter enjoy'S over the sculptor. Here, 
as there, what the imagination creates it can control. The painter 
must create three-dimensionality and light because he is working on 
a two-dimensional surface. But, as a result, he has a unique control 
over the light and space which he rcprescntationally creates. Sim¬ 
ilarly, the writer must construct, through the instrumentality of 
verbal symbols, whatever subject-matter he wishes to treat. But 
what is thus constructed can be selected, combined, and used for 
expressive purposes with a degree of freedom from external circum¬ 
stance and a measure of artistic control far greater than is possible in 
any of the other arts. 

The reader’s reward is that greater intimacy and vividness which 
may distinguish the products of man’s reconstructive imagination 
from the “objects” of his sensory awareness. It is true that men 
differ in capacity for imaginative reconstruction far more than they 
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differ in capacity for sense-perception (which is itself a reconstruc¬ 
tive process of a more elementary type). We can all observe, and 
most of us can be impressed by, the brilliance of a sunset. We can all 
see buildings and statues as real objective entities and even appre¬ 
hend pictures as pictorial representations of perceptual scenes. But 
most of us find much greater difficulty in reconstructing an abstract 
argument, an image, or an emotive-conative state from the printed 
page or from the sp>oken word. Yet, in proportion as we are able to 
indulge in such reconstructive activity, what we have thus recon¬ 
structed is nearer to us, more really our own, more of a vital posses¬ 
sion, than any perceptual object can ever be to us. Hence the more 
than life-like reality of a literary image, character, or event for one 
whose reconstructive imagination is unusually sharp and active, 
provided of course that the WTiter whose work is being read has him¬ 
self created this image, character, or event with literary clarity. 

But this reconstructive factor in literature raises a unique difficulty 
for the literary critic. Quite apart from variations in subsequent artistic 
interpretation and appraisal which arise in the field of literature as 
in other fields of art, what assurance can he have that he and his 
audience, i.e., those who have read the poem which he is discussing, 
arc talking alx>ut and seeking to understand the same thing? This is 
a serious problem which the literary critic must face, but it is one 
which permits of solution. Precise and reliable communication is 
possible in literature (a) because of the “symbolic clarity** of the 
primary medium, and (b) because of the contribution of literary 
criticism. 

(a) The “symbolic clarity** of literature is a function of the con¬ 
ceptual symbolism of its primary medium. I have pointed out** 
that every word (except proper nouns and demonstratives) has a 
core of conceptual meaning, i.e., a symbolic reference to some dis¬ 
tinguishable recurrent quality, relation, or pattern, and that, fur¬ 
thermore, this conceptual meaning functions even when words arc 
used for the construction (by the writer) and the reconstruction 
(by the reader) of unages or for the evocation and reconstructive 
apprehension of cmotivc-conativc states. In this fundamental sense 
the primary literary medium is uniquely conceptual among the 
primary artistic media. The effect of this primary conceptual 
symbolism upon the generic character of literary composition is a 
distinctive type of referential specificity which I have *‘sym- 

** Cf.. above. Qiap. vi. 
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bolic clarity.” The nature of this quality can perhaps best be in¬ 
dicated by comparing the effect upon us of music and poetry re- 
sp>ectively and the manner in which this effect is achieved in the two 
cases. 

A musical comf)osition presents itself to us first as an intrinsically 
satisfying pattern of sound, and these related sounds arouse in us 
instantaneously, as they are played, a continuous pattern of specific 
emotions, feelings, and impulses. This happens without our attach¬ 
ing any conceptual meaning to individual tones or musical phrases. 
Our firet and basic response to music is definitely non-conceptual. 
Conceptual interpretation takes place, if at all, only laUr^ when we 
try to express in words what the music has meant to us. It is only 
then that we think and speak of universals like “joy** or “sorrow** as 
entering into the expressed content of the music. 

In our response to a poem, in contrast, this order is reversed. In 
reading a poem we do, indeed, first perceive the marks on paper 
(as, in music, we may first read the score) and then translate these 
marks into their appropriate sounds (as we do in music when we 
play or sing from a musical score). But our apprehension of the poem 
really begins only when we translate these sounds into their idea¬ 
tional meanings. The apprehension of these meanings is, as we have 
seen, an essentially conceptual undertaking because the central 
meaning of each word is its conceptual reference to a universal. And 
this apprehension of each word*s specific conceptual meaning con¬ 
ditions, in turn, all apprehension of the more complex ideas which 
words in combination connote, whether these ideas are themselves 
new concepts, or images, or expressions of emotive-conative states. 
Thus the conceptual query, 

Tell me where is Fancy bred. 

Or in the heart or in the head? 

or the description of an emotion and its manifestations, such as 

My love is strcngthcn*d, though more weak in seeming; 

I love not less, though less the show appear . . . , 

can be apprehended reconstructively only if we imderstand the con¬ 
ceptual meaning of each word. 

The final effect of an individual passage or of a complete com¬ 
position, on the other hand, may be either primarily conceptual or 
primarily imagistic, emotive, conative, hortatory, etc. That is, com- 
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plcx concepts may be developed without appeal to imagcryj or 
complex images, without conceptual interpretation, while an emo¬ 
tion may be described directly or e^'^oked in a more indirect way» 
These varying expressive emphases are achieved in a variety of ways. 
The Metaph^-sical poets m^e relatively little use of imagery and 
rely primarily on the "metaphoricai** interplay of more general and 
more specific concepts with their associated overtones, whereas 
poetry which lies closer to the main poetic tradition employs both 
concepts and images, plays these off against each other in meta¬ 
phorical relation, and controls the emotive-conative associations of 
both alike. Whenever words arc used in literature not to elicit 
images or to evoke emotive-conative states but primariiy for their 
conceptual reference, whatever ideational clarity results may be 
endded '^conceptual clarity.” But this clarit>% which has its counter¬ 
part in imagistic clarity^* and **cjnotivc^onative clarity/* is only 
one possible effect of “symbolic clarity,” and must not be confused 
with it* 

But whatever the dominant character of the final expressed con¬ 
tent of a litciary composition, this content will continue to reflect 
the symbolic nature of its verbal origin* The cumulative effect wili 
be achieved, as in a mosaic, from the collection, inicirclation, and 
fusion of innumerable specific references which consdtute the very 
essence of verbal language; and this effect, so achieved, svill never 
cease to have that specificity of conceptual reference, that mosaic- 
like primary symbolic clarity, which can be achieved only in a con¬ 
ceptually symbolic medium. 

One of the disdnguishing hall-marks of the compietent writer is his 
ability to exploit this characteristic of words and to endow his writ¬ 
ing with tills “symbolic clarit>^” This is obvious in science and 
philosophy* The spieciaUst in these fields is able to use words more 
precisely for his purposes than is die common man. But it is equally 
true in creative literature* The competent creative ^vriter Is able to 
use words with a nice regard for their conceptual meanings and, as a 
result, not only to refer to universals but to create images and evoke 
emotivc-conative overtones with far greater precision or “symbolic 
clarity” than can the average individual. For, in bis own way, the 
creative writer too is a specialist in the use of w'ords; like other 
specialists he too is able to give verbal expression to his ideas with 
unusual symbolic clarity* This makes it possible for any number of 
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readers to reconstruct precisely and uniformly what he has expressed 
with literary precision. 

(b) Were linguistic and literary conventions identical in all na¬ 
tions, j>criods, and cultures, reliable literary reconstruction would 
depend merely upon the WTiter’s and the reader’s mastery of the 
primary verbal medium. But these conventions arc, as we know, in 
a continual state of flux. This applies to ordinary discourse, and it 
applies also to the languages of the specialists. Even the common 
man cannot be understood by others unless both he and they employ 
the same linguistic conventions. But at the level of non-specialized 
verbal discourse the practical exigencies of survival in a social group 
effect in man a pardy unconscious, partly conscious, adaptation to 
such conventions and verbal habits as arc requisite to inlcr-subjcc- 
tivc communication. In the art of literature this adaptation is not 
so easy. Like the common man, the poet is subject to the ordinary 
linguistic traditions and conventions of his age. But, like other 
sp>ccialists, he is also subject to the convendons of his special calling. 
Tlic writer is therefore dcp>cndent for his specialized literary equip¬ 
ment upon his predecessors and upon the whole literary tradidon 
of which he is a part. Even when he revolts against this tradition, 
the quality and temper of his revolt arc in large measure determined 
by the tradition which he is renouncing. In this sense, literary Crea¬ 
don (despite the contribution of original genius, whose importance 
IS of course undeniable) b, like artisdc creadon in other fields and 
uldmately like ail human endeavor, a cooperative venture, however 
unconscious may be the writer’s indebtedness to tradidon and how¬ 
ever unpremeditated his use of literary conventions. 

But if the language of all creadve literature b as sp)ecializcd as thb 
would indicate, and if the poet must come into his literary inheri¬ 
tance in order to express himself with literary adequacy, we, hb 
audience, will not be able to understand him and reconstruct hb 
ideas from the verbal s>'mbols he uses unless we too can bring to the 
reading of hb works the requbitc lingubdc equipment and tradi- 
donal orientation. It b just at thb p>oint that the literary cridc comes 
to our aid. Hb first contribution b to set a literary’ movement in its 
proper historical and tradidonal context, i.c., to explain how the 
language, the literary conventions, and the whole intellectual and 
spiritual atmosphere of one age differ from those of another age and, 
more specifically, from our own. Hb second contribudon b to relate 
the specific writer to hb specific literary tradition with all its dbtinc- 
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tive national} epochal} and ideological characteristics- And he must 
then try to interpret the Ideational meaning of particular literary 
compositions in the light of this historical orientation. 

I shall have more to say in the next chapter on the nature and 
function of criticism as such. Here I needl merely note the contribu¬ 
tion which the literary critic is able to make to our accurate recon¬ 
struction of a literary composition. Historical criticism cannot of 
itself} of course, insure adequate artistic re-creation in this or in any 
other artistic medium. It is merely a propaedeutic to such re-crca- 
tion. But, as such, it is invaluable. For with the aid of the competent 
historical critic it is possible to learn the distinctive language and the 
cultural background of older literary- ’ivorks and to reconstruct, with 
great accuracy, the literary composition w'hosc artistic expressive¬ 
ness we wish re-creatively to apprehend. 

The solution to the entices problem is now apparent. Different 
individuals wiii be able to reconstruct the “same” literary composi¬ 
tion in proportion (i) to the adequacy of their historical orientation 
In the relevant literary tradition^ and (ii) to their innate capacity 
for the reconstruction of ideas from verbal symbols—the two con- 
didons operating strictly in conjunction. At least ideally, the critic 
is unusually well equipped in both respects, and the more competent 
he is, the easier will it be for the layman, with the critic's aid, to 
approximate to an accurate reconstruction of literary compositions 
for hims elf. 


Because of the unrivalled scope and diversity of the secondary 
medium of literature, most literary compositions have a much richer 
and more complex artistic content than compositions in other 
primary media. This makes it unusually difficult to cite individual 
literary compositions to illustrate the literary expression of this or 
that type of artisdc content, for each composition is likely to exem¬ 
plify a great number of t>fpes w^ith almost equal clarity. The follow¬ 
ing passages and complete compositions are cited merely as mstances 
of various expressive emphases on some of the main generic types of 
artistic content, as these types have been classified in Chapter XVI 
(fftdf particularly the chart on p. 275 ). 

(a) PeFCepimd nujitwrjis/r, suhsiantival snd adjeettvai^ Carl Sandburg's 
Fog is a poetic interpretation of fog as a “perceptual object.” 
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The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 
over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 

Compare Shelley’s To a Sfyiorkj Odt to the IVest JVtndf The Cloudy and 
To the Moon. H. D.*s (Hilda Doolittle’s) Heat, in contrast, is con¬ 
cerned with heat as an “adjectival quality.” 

O wind, rend open the heat, 
cut apart the heat, 
rend it to tatters. 

Fruit cannot drop 
through this thick air— 
fruit cannot fall into heat 
that presses up and blunts 
the points of pears 
and rounds the grapes. 

Cut through the heat— 
plow through it, 
turning it on either side 
of your path. 

But this distinction is often hard to draw, since perceptual objects 
can be described only in terms of their attributes, as in Keats’ Ode 
to P^he: 

’Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers fragrant-eyed. 

Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian . . . 

For other poetic expressions of perceptual universal, see Andrew 
Marvell’s lines, in Thoughts in a Garden: 

Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade, 

Samson’s lament on his blindness in Samson Agomstes (lines 67-109), 
James Thomson’s Seasons, the “topographical poctr/* of the eight¬ 
eenth century, and, in general, all expressively descriptive passages 
in prose or verse, as, for example, in Wordsworth s Prelude. 
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(b) Spirt iiidi universalsj jo«W, riHgiimSj and introspect we. The tran¬ 
sition from “perceptual” to “spiritual” universals is evident if wc 
compare the works just cited with Wordsworth’s sonnet, West¬ 
minster Bridge, William Blake's Itfndon, and Carl Sandburg^s Chicago, 
in the order named, Wordsworth secs London still asleep in the 
early morning, when the city possesses a personality of its own almost 
apart from its Inhabitants. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majestyt 
This City now doth like a garment w^ear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air* 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splciidor valley, rock, or hQl; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still i 

Blake, walking through the streets of London, secs on every hand the 
weakness and woe of its individual inhabitants* 

I wander thro’ each charter’d street. 

Near where the charter’d Thames docs flow, 

And mark in every face I meet 
Marks of weakness, marks of woe. 

In every cry of every Man, 

In every Infant’s cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forg’d manacles I hear* 

How the Chimncy-sivccper’s cry 
Every blackening Church appalls; 

And the hapless Soldiers sigh 
Rum in blood down Palace walls. 
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But most thro* midnight streets I hear 
How the youthful Harlot’s curse 
Blasts the new-bom Infant's tear, 

And blights with plagues the Marriage hearse. 

Sandburg, like Wordsworth, personifies an entire city, but in a 
different way. His Chicago is cssendally a city of human activity and 
lusty, laughing vigor. 

Hog Butcher for the World, 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight Handler; 
Stormy, husky, brawling. 

City of the Big Shoulders: 

. . . Laughing! 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laughter of Youth, half- 
naked, sweadng, proud to be Hog Butcher, Tool Maker, 
Stacker of Wheat, Player with Railroads and Freight Handler 
to the Nadon. 

Variant social emphases, some relatively simple and some very com¬ 
plex, arc evident in the following poems. Chaucer, in die Canterbury 
TaleSy depicts different types of persons and their relation to each 
other with literary objeedvity and insight. Pope, in the Essay on Man^ 
dissects human nature in the light of rcladvcly abstract principles 
of social behavior, though not without the use of image and meta¬ 
phor. William Langland’s Vision of Piers Plowman early strikes the 
note of social reform, as does Shelley in the nineteenth century in his 
Mask of Anarchy and, in contemporary literature, Archibald Mac- 
Lcish and Stephen Spender in their proletarian poetry. Andrew 
Marvell’s To his Coy Mistress treats of a more subde and less easily 
recognizable type of social rcladonship. A highly civilized seven¬ 
teenth century gendeman addresses himself to his mistress with a 
wealth of sophbticatcd social overtones. A somewhat similar artisdc 
content, rcflccdng a modem approach, is found in T. S. Eliot’s 
Love Song off, Alfred Prujrock and Portrait of a Lady, in both which 
the individual portrayed has a strong sense of his social milieu, 'Die 
pri mar y exprcssivc cmphasis in most novels is predominandy social, 
compare, for instance, Dostoievski’s Brothers Karamazov. 

Such Psalms of praise as Psalm 700, “Make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord, all ye lands”; Psalm 103, “Bless the Lord, O my soul: and 
all that is within me, bless his holy name,” or Psalms 146 to 150, 
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which begin with, "Praise yc the Lord,” dearly exemplify a re¬ 
ligious emphasis genuinely ^'thcocentrid* in orientation. TTxough 
equally religious in expressed content, Psalm 54, “Save me, O God, 
by thy name,” Psalm 59, “Deliver me from mine enemies, O my 
God,” and Psalm 61, "Hear my cry, O God,” arc more “egocen- 
trically’* oriented. This egocentric orientation is characteristic of 
most “reflective” rdigious poetry, for example, of Robert Herrick^s 
Litany to the Holy Spirit, John Dormers Hymn to God, my God, in. my Skk- 
ness, and portions of T, S» Eliot*s Ask Wednesday, Yet when Henry 
Vaughan, in The World, sings, 

I saw Eternity the other night. 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm, as it was bright » » » , 

he points 

The way, which from this dead and dark abode 
Leads up to God. . . , 

George Herbert’s The Altar (note the visual pattern of the printed 
text) is even more iheoccntrically oriented. 

A BROKEN Altar, Lord, Thy servant rears, 

Made of a heart, and cemented with tean; 

Whose parts are as Thy hand did frame; 

No workman’s tool hath touched the same. 

A heart alone 
Is such a stone, 

As nothing but 
Thy power doth cut. 

Wherefore each part 
Of my hard heart 
Meets in this frame. 

To praise Thy name: 

That, if 1 chance to hold my peace, 

These stones to praise Thee may not cease. 

O let Thy blessed Sacrifice be mine, 

And sanctify this Altar to be Thine. 

Compare also the closing canto of Dante’s Paradiso, 
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Wordsu'orth’s familiar lines in TinUrn Abb^, 

And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. 

express a deeply religious response to nature, whereas Section XI of 
Tennyson’s In Memorianiy taken by itself, gives poetic expression to 
a reflective mood oriented to nature without any religious over¬ 
tones: 

Calm is the mom without a sound 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief. 

And only thro* the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground. . . . 

Hamlet’s soliloquy (III, i, 56-88) is reflective in a more “philo¬ 
sophical” sense. In his sonnets, Shakespeare treats the theme of love 
now with relative detachment, as in Sonnet CXhl, 

In faith, I do not love thee with mine eyes, 

For they in thee a thousand errors note. . . . 

or in Sonnet CXLVIIy 

My love is as a fever, longing still 

For that which longer nurseth the disease. . . . 

and now with more impassioned fervor, as in Sonnet XVIIIy 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate. . . . 

This passion receives still more intense utterance in the brief speech 
of Troilus in TroUus and Cressida (III, ii): 

I am giddy, expectation whirls me round. 

The imaginary relish is so sweet 

That it enchants my sense. W^at will it be 

When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
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Lovers thricc-rcpurcd nectar? death, I fear me, 
Swounding destruction, or some joy^ too fine, 

Too subde-potent, tun-d too sharp in sweetness 
For the capacity of my ruder powers* * * . 

or Shelley’s Itidinn S^enadCi 

1 arise from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night. * * . 

or Browming^s lines, from the Dedication to Tfu Ring and th Book, 

O lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire* * * * 

In none of these poems is the emotion left wholly unmotivated, but 
It is treated in most of them primarily in terms of Its own immediate 
nature and without elaboration of what has occasioned it. Similarly 
Tennyson’s lines from The Princess, 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair* * * * 

express a nameless melancholy whose occasion is indicated only in 
the most general way. 

(c) Uicrary portraiture. In literature, as m the other arts, the ex¬ 
pression of “individual,” as opposed to “universal,” content is artis¬ 
tically less significant but not on that account devoid of artistic 
interest. Biographies and autobiographies arc bmafide literary genres, 
the equivalent, in this medium, of sculptural and pictorial portraits 
and s^-portraits- They rise to literary heights in Isaak Walton’s Life 
oj John Donm and Life of George Herbert, Boswell’s Hfe of Johmorti 
Newman’s pro vita sua, the autobiographies of Rousseau and 

Ruskin, and Lytton Strachey’s Eminmi Victmam. For a shorter liter¬ 
ary portrait of an historical figure, see Roger Aschara’s famous 
portrait of Lady Jane Grey in his Schoolmaster. In verse, the biograph¬ 
ical note may be deeply personal, as in Edgar Lee Masters’ Amte 
Rutledgii 

Out of me unworthy and unknown 
The vibrations of deathless music: 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 

Out of me the foi^vencss of millions toward millions, 

And the beneficent face of a nadon 
Shining with justice and truth* 
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I am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath these weeds, 
Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union, 

But through separation. 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom! 

But it may also be satirical, as in Pop>e*s portraits of Addison and 
Lord Hervey in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, or in Dryden’s portraits 
of Shaftesbury and Buckingham in Absalom and Ackitophel. Browning 
paints Saul in a Rembrandtesque manner in Saul^ and in Fra Lippo 
Lxppi he expresses his interpretation of the spirit of the Renaissance 
in his portrayal of the painter. The soliloquies of Dr. Faustus and 
Hamlet may be read as poetic self-delineations of quasi-historical 
persons, while Wordsworth’s Prelude is the poet’s own spiritual auto¬ 
biography. 

Literature can also celebrate historical events. Witness Walt 
Whitman’s description of the passage of Lincoln’s funeral cortege 
through the countryside in his noble elegy. When Lilacs last in the 
Dooryard Bloom'd^ part of a group of stanzas which WTiitman en¬ 
titled Memories of President Lincoln. Other examples that come to 
mind are the epics of Homer and Virgil, where the historical orien¬ 
tation is not lacking in literary significance, the old English poems, 
The Battle of Brunanburh and The Battle of Maldon, Shakespeare’s 
historical plays, Milton’s On the Late Afassacre in Piedmont^ Tennyson’s 
Ballad of the ^venge^ and, in our day. Spender’s Vienna. Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and Carlyle’s French Revolution 
are notable examples of literary prose in the field of history. 

Literature also abounds in the celebration of other works of art, 
in the same and in other media, as in Chaucer’s account of the 
temples of Mars, Venus, and Diana in The Krdght's Tale^ Spenser’s 
description of tapestries in The House of Bus>Tanc in The Faery 
Queen, Keats’ On First Looking into Chapman's Homer and Ode to a Gre- 
dan Urn, and Tennyson’s Palace of Art. Pater’s classic description of 
the Mona Lisa in The Renaissance, and many of Ruskin’s descriptions 
of Turner’s paintings and his description of St. MarPs in the Stones 
of Venice possess a degree of literary expressiveness which justifies 
their inclusion in this list. 

As we would expect, attempts at literary portraiture of animate 
and inanimate objects, whose individuality is hardly rich enough to 
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sustain such treatment, are usually satirical, as in John Skelton’s 
Philip SparroWf Thomas Gray’s Ode on the Death of a Favorite Cat 
(Horace Walpole’s), and VVUliam Cowper’s famous description of 
the sofa in The Task. In Kipling’s Jungle Books and Just So Stories^ 
the animals arc personified in a spirit of playful humor. When the 
writer becomes preoccupied with the world of organic and inorganic 
objects, emphasis on the objective individual tends to give place to 
perceptual universal with an invocation of spiritual overtones. We 
are thus brought back to our starting point. 

These examples of various types of expressed content in literature 
will, I hope, suffice to suggest to the reader wa^-s in which he can 
document the foregoing analysis more fully for himself. They should 
at least serve to demonstrate the inexhaustible diversity and richness 
of literary content. Any composition of literary merit will exemplify 
a number of the generic categories of artistic content, and some, all 
or nearly all of these categories. Milton’s LycidaSj for example, only 
193 lines long, and so distinguished for its intensity and unity that 
it is often called the greatest lyric poem in the English language, 
can, without unreasonable stretching, be said to express each of 
the generic types of literary content here enumerated. Lines 37-49, 
134-151 (the flower passage), and 154-164 abound in expressed 
perceptual universals, both substantival and adjectival. Lines 165- 
175, on the resurrection, are religiously oriented. Lines 113-131 
deal with social corruption in places of duty and trust. Lines 64- 
84 arc a reflection on fame, with an autobiographical suggesdon. 
The biographical reference to King, the subject of the poem, is 
implicit throughout {vide particularly the reference to King and 
Milton and their tutor Chappell in lines 23-36). In lines 186-193 
Milton is voicing his determination for his own future. In lines 
130-131 he prophesies the destruction of the corrupt clergy {vide 
his owm statement, in a published foreword, that he “foretells the 
ruin of our corrupted Clergy, then in their height”). And, finally, 
in lines 103-107, he treats specifically of the river Cam. This bald 
indication of the wealth of subject-matter and expressed content 
in a single poem may suggest the comprehensiveness and com¬ 
plexity of literary content. It should also remind us that the cate¬ 
gories here disdngubhed are of value to literary analysis and re¬ 
creation merely as signposts to what each individual must discover 
for himself in the presence of actual comp>osidons as literary works of 
art. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE NATURE AND CRITERIA OF CRITICISM 


7. The three aspects oj criticism' 

A WORK of art is a unique, individual whole—a self-contained 
artistic “organism” with a “life” and reality of its ou-n. But it is 
also an historical phenomenon—the product of a specific artist in a 
specific school, period, and culture, and an exemplification of 
stylistic characteristics which it shares with other works by the same 
artist and of the same school, period, and culture. Finally, works of 
art vary in artistic excellence, truth, and significance: every work of 
art possesses its own degree of perfection and its own measure of 

truth or falsity, triviality or greatness. 

The competent critic takes all three aspects of the work of ^t into 
account, and so, though with less s>'stematic and historic^ ngor, 
does the artistically sensitive layman.* He apprehends the individual 
work of art in all its self-contained uniqueness through sensiuve 
artistic re-creation. But to re-create it adequately he must under- 
stand the artist’s “language.” and this implies familiarity with the 
generic sts'le of the composition and its cultural setting. Historically 
oriented re-creation, in turn, does not exhaust critical rcsjwnse, for 
such response also implies appraisal of the work of art with respect 
both to its artistic quality and to its truth and spiritual significance. 
Criticism has therefore three aspects, the historical, the re-creative. 
and the judicial. Each aspect relates itself to a corresponding asi^t 
of the work of art itself—historical criticism, to the work s historic^ 
character and orientation; re-creative criticism, to its unique artisuc 


> I «pecally indebted to Profenor A. E. Hindi foe the following “ily^ 
•rtitic critieinn. Profeuor Hind. 1. .. p^nt 

on literery eriticiBn in which the* diitinction. wdl be etunnned both nwnuneellr 

between Uy *.d erideJ ten-onie « « rfde^Jte th« 

of kind. Ideally, at lea«. the cride diffen from Uk Uyman tnerely in g*aOT 

artistic *ntitivitv. a more mxurate and a richer hutoncri onenution, and a “P^t>y 
rmocTobjecSe judicial apprriml. That mine 

critic, in one or other of the* rmpecu b irrelevant to my argu^nt. My only ra~e™ 
b to formulate the baric principle, of artistic rcqmnx a. the* are eiempUfi 
artistic and literary criticinn at its best. 
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individuality; and judicial criticism, to its artistic value* These aspects 
of criticisra are mutually conditioning; factors of a single organic 
process: their relation to one another is strictly analogous to the 
interrelation of style, individuality, and value in the vvork of art 
itself. 

The special task of historical criticism is that of determining the 
nature and expressive intent of works of art in their historical con¬ 
text. It involves, on the one hand, the authentication of texts and 
monuments, and, on the other, their interpretation in the light of 
avmlable biographical, social, cultural, and other types of evidence. 
It is only thus that we can hope to understand, so far as lies in our 
power, what it W'as that the authors or makers of tvorks of art in¬ 
tended to express, and to interpret dils intendort in the light of fAnr 
interests and cultural background. 

The special task of re-creative criticism is that of apprehending 
imaginatively, through sensitive artistic response, what the artist 
has actually succeeded in expressing in a specific work of art. The 
re-creative critic will inevitably, and tjuite properly, ulsa relate 
what he thus apprehends to his o\vn interests and needs. But this act 
is not In itself integral to rc-creadve criticism, save in so far as it con-* 
tributes positively to the critic's understanding of the work of art 
itself and rVj expressed content. The prefix "re,” in the term “re-crea¬ 
tion,” is of crucial importance. 

The special task of judicial criticism is that of estimating the value 
of a work of art in relation to other works of art and to other human 
values* This determination of value involves, as we shall see, an 
appeal to at least three distinguishable normative criteria —a 
strictly aesthetic criterion of formal artistic excellence, an epistemic 
eritcrion of truth, and a normative criterion of larger significance, 
greatness, or profundity. 

Jt must be emphasized that these three aspects of criticism are in 
reality three complementary approaches to the w^ork of art, and that 
each approach can be e.xp!ored cfTeciivcly only in conjunction with 
the other tw^o* Historical inquiry' divorced from sensitive re-creation 
and judicial appraisal can merely produce an uninspired chronicle of 
“objective” historic^ “facts” which, by themselves, must fail to 
determine the artistic nature and value of the works of art under 
consideration. The effort to re-creatc a work of art without any 
understanding of its historical context must fail to be truly rr-crea- 
tive and must remain a purely subjective reaction. And Egan's 
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aesthetic response to art must lack all artistic significance if it is not 
accompanied by an appraisal of it in terms of appropriate artistic 
standards. But this evaluation of a work of art must remain purely 
academic, scientific, or moralistic, if it is undertaken without his¬ 
torical pcrsp>ectivc and without artistic sensitivity. 

Thus, re-creative apprehension and judicial appraisal arc both 
conditioned by historical orientation. Really to r^-creatc a work of 
art is to apprehend the content which its author actually e.xpressed 
in it, i.e., to interpret it correctly as a vehicle of communication. 
Such apprehension implies not only a general understanding of the 
medium employed but a familiarity with the artist’s language and 
idiom, and these, in turn, are determined by his school, period, and 
culture as well as by his ow'n personality. It also implies a knowledge 
of the artist’s times and of his intellcctu^ and spiritual environment. 
Without such historical orientation no critic, however artistically 
sensitive, can escape critical **scntimcntality, that is, an illegitimate 
intrusion into the w’ork of art of what does not exist in it and a failure 
to apprehend certain of its essential ingredients. Judicial appraisal, 
in turn, must be arbitrary and unfair unless it is based upon an 
historically objective understanding of w'hat is appraised. The ques¬ 
tion, What is it worth? presupposes the question, What is it? and this 
question can be answered only within an historical frame of refer- 

Similarly, the re-creation of a work of art in all its individuality 
is essential to both historical and judicial criticism. It conditions the 
work of the historian of art and literature because the subject-matter 
of such historical study can be determined only in terms of im¬ 
mediate artistic response. Only man’s artistic sensitivity can reveal 
what is and what is not a “work of art,” and so, what does and what 
docs not constitute the appropriate subject-matter of artistic and 
literary history. On the other hand, only that can be subjected to 
valid artistic appraisal* which has been faithfully re-created. Ap¬ 
praisal cannot be based on rules or principles permitting of a purely 
mechanical application. We must “feel” what we w ould judge; our 
appraisal must be based upxjn an immediate artistic experience in 
the presence of the work of art itself. 

• i.e., appraisal which purports to be an objectively valid estimate of the work of art 
Itself. VVithoul such re-creation, appraisal is irrelevant to the work of m in question and 
records either a merely subjective preference or a merely mechanical application ol 
academic rules. 
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Finally, though judicial appraisal is in a sense the culmination of 
criticism, it actually p)ervades the entire critical enterprise. Try as 
we may to postpx)ne appraisal until the historical and re-creadvc 
tasks have been completed, we shall discover that we have been 
appraising the objects of artistic contemplation from the very outset. 
We are inescapably normative in all our thought and conduct. No 
sooner arc we confronted with what purports to be a work of art 
than we evaluate it, however incipient may be this evaluation and 
how'ever often this preliminary judgment may be revised in the light 
of new' historical evidence and fresh re-creative discovery. This 
normative compulsion is not only inescapable; it is essential to 
profitable historical inquiry and to fruitful artistic re-creation. For 
historical investigations W'hich are not guided throughout by a sense 
of values and standards, both artistic and non-artistic, i.e., which 
lack normative perspective, tend to be trivial and inconsequential.^ 
Significant historic^ research, in art as in other fields, must be 
guided by normative principles if it is to produce significant results. 
Artistic re-creation, in turn, can be no more than idle, self-indulgent 
play if the artistic quality and the truth and significance of art are 
ignored. Even the aesthete, who deprecates the categories of artistic 
truth and greatness, is, at his best, aware of “pure” artistic quality 
and prides himself on the refinement of his aesthetic taste. 

The ideally all-round critic, then, is equally proficient in orienting 
himself historically to the w'ork of art, in re-creating it, and in a|> 
praising it; and no critic can afford to be entirely deficient in any 
one of these three respects. But critics tend, as the result of tem¬ 
perament and training, to be predominantly historical, re-creative, 
or judicial in their basic approach to works of art in the several 
media. This predominant critical aptitude and interest, in turn, 
tends to identify them more or less closely with one or other of the 
great critical movements of a given culture. These movements, dis¬ 
tinguished from one another by a major emphasis up>on some asp)ect 
of the critical enterprise, may persist for centuries, but they acquire 
special importance during certain periods in history. Thus, in our 
modem European culture, “neo-classic” criticism, which w'as pre¬ 
ponderantly judicial and which was distinguished for its allegiance 
to Arbtotelian principles derived from the PoetieSy flourished in the 

« When the minute retearchet of a factually-minded scholar unearth faett which more 
synoptic mind s can use and interpret profitably, these discoveries must be regarded as 
happy accidents. It is clear that the best historical research is not conducted in way. 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries- “Romantic” criticism, which 
was preponderantly re-creative and which was distinguished for its 
interest in original genius, its emphasis upon the conceptually un- 
analy2able character of artistic quality, and its belief in the intuitive 
character of artistic apprehension, w^as the dominant critical move¬ 
ment of the first half of the nineteenth centur^'. Finally, modem 
historical scholarship in literature and the fine arts achieved in¬ 
creasing importance during the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury and is still the dominant critical approach to art. These move¬ 
ments, I must repeat, differ from one another only in major em¬ 
phasis, and the greatest figures in each movement owe their dis¬ 
tinction to thdr unusual aptitude for all three t^-pcs of criticism. But 
even the greatest critics tend to reflect the intellectual climate of 
their period and culture and to cidiibit an affinity with one or other 
of the great critical movements^ 

If the ultimate intcrdepcridcnce of these tliree aspects of criticism 
is steadfastly borne in mind, it is profitable to note that their logical 
order of priority differs from their psychological order of priority. 
Historical inquiry logically precedes artistic re-creation as its neces¬ 
sary (though insufficient) condition, because a work of art, espe¬ 
cially when it belongs to another age or culture, simply cannot be 
understood w'ithout the requisite historical orientation. Re-oreation, 
in turn, is the necessary (though insufficient) condition of judicial 
appraisal, since only that can be significantly appraised whose na¬ 
ture has been re-crcatively apprehended* Psychological interest 
tends to reverse this order. We normally take pains to re-Kireatc 
what, at first glance, arouses our artistic interest Ci*c*, elicits a pre- 
Uminar>^ more or less favorable, judicial esiiinatc), and historical 
research in the realm of art is usually motivated by the desire to 
understand more adequately what we have already partially re¬ 
created and enjoyed.^ 

* [t mighi perliap* bc arxued that the profcMipnal cHnc'a fpecial prcTOpativic it to 
offer and defend judicial cstimatci, and that the lajfinan’a chief iotcreii in art u properly 
confined to artiftic rt-crcadort and enjoyment* But mch a dlldnction between die lay¬ 
man and the cridc would, if pressed, radically distort the unitary nature of mo j 
raponic to art. tn actuality, the layman ij continually appraising «hat be apprehend] 
and enjoys, and most professional criiici have chosen m be eriiicj^ partly at least, be- 
cauic of their unusual capacity far artude rc-ercation and enjoyment. The more wc 
cowidcr the matter, the niore inescapable is the conclunan that everyone ap 
proachc* art seriously, i.c-, both re-creatlwely and judicUUy, ia really a ''^cnoc, even 
though litT critical ctjulptneni be more or lcH deficient. 
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2. Artistic style^ perfection^ truth, and greatness 

Our analysis of artistic style and of artistic perfection, truth, and 
greatness will be facilitated by a preliminary definition of each of 
these concepts and a brief indication of their relation to one another. 

The style of a work of art is a function of the composition as a 
whole, regarded as an historical phenomenon. Every artist has his 
own individual style (or styles), and so has every school, nation, 
period, and culture. Style is thus essentially a generic manifestation 
of the individual temper and outlook of die artist and of his social 
and cultural milieu. The works of any given artist manifest stylistic 
similarities and differ stylistically from the works of other artists; the 
style of one school differs from that of another; and when the art of 
one nation, period, or culture is compared with that of another, 
distinctive stylistic similarities and differences become apparent. Of 
course, these several stylistic characteristics overlap, for a work of 
art simultaneously manifests the style of the artist, of the school to 
which he belongs, and of his nation, culture, and p)eriod. Thus a 
painting by Rubens illustrates his individual style as well as the 
Flemish variant of the seventeenth century Baroque. Hence, when 
we say that a work of art is “in” this or that style, the term “style” 
signifies a complex, historically determinate, generic character 
which must be interpreted in both a narrower and a wider frame of 
reference. 

When, on the other hand, we say that a work of art “has” style, 
we declare it to be more or less successfully expressive in the manner 
of art. Style in this sense is synonymous with artistic quality or ex¬ 
pressiveness. The artistic quality or perfection of a work of art is 
definable as pure artistic merit, i.e., as prop)ortional to the success 
with which an artist has succeeded in expressing, via artistic form in 
an artistic medium, what he wished to express, irrespective of the 
truth and the significance of the expressed artistic content. The work 
of an artist who has nothing to express must, by definition, be wholly 
inexpressive and therefore wholly lacking in artistic quality or 
merit. It will therefore “have” no style whatever because it is not a 
work of art at ^1. As a result, it will not be “in” any historical style 
in any really significant sense; it can be no more than a **manncr- 
isde imitadon of certain superficial generic characterisdes of gen¬ 
uine works of art by other ardsts. 
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Style as an historical phenomenon and artistic quality as artistic 
merit are thus intimately related. The former not only presupposes 
the latter; it is the latter regarded from the historical p>oint of view. 
When we consider a work of art stylistically we ask: To what extent 
does it express the individual outlookof its author and thus resemble 
his other creative compositions? In what ways docs it manifest the 
generic traits and express the pervasive attitudes of his school, 
nation, period, and culture? On the other hand, when we consider its 
artistic merit, we concentrate our attention upon the composition 
as an artistic achievement, and ask: How successiully, according to 
artistic criteria, has its author expressed in this composition what 
he set out to express, i.c., how appropriate is the work’s specific 
form to the artist’s expressive intent? These two questions, though 
clearly different in focus and objective, both relate to the work’s 
distinctive mode of expression. The former is designed to establish 
generic similarities and differences between the work in question 
and other compositions, and these similarities and differences are 
viewed in historical perspective. The latter is designed to determine 
the degree of the composition’s individual artistic excellence without 
specific reference to its larger historical orientation or to the artist’s 
larger productivity. But the second question cannot be answered 
adequately save within a wider stylistic framework, since re-creation 
and evaluation are, as we have seen, dependent upon historical 
orientation; and, conversely, the generic style of a work of art can¬ 
not be determined without both artistic re-creation and judicial 
appraisal of the composition itself and of other compositions with 
which it is compared. 

The truth and the greatness of a work of art, in turn, depend 
upon, yet transcend, both its stylistic character and its strictly ar¬ 
tistic quality. Two compositions can be in the same style and yet 
vary greatly in truth and significance, and one may express a pro¬ 
found insight into human experience, the other, a distorted or super¬ 
ficial interpretation of human life. Thus the painting of \Vattcau 
and Boucher, though both artists were Frenchmen living in the 
eighteenth century and though both painted in the Rococo style, 
differ gready in expressed significance. Again, two compositions 
may be similar in artistic quality or de^cc of perfection, expressing 
with equal competence the content which each artist wished to ex¬ 
press, but the content of die one may be slight, that of the other, 
rich In human import. A Callot line drawing (Fig. 154) is as perfect 
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of its kind as one of Rembrandt’s etched crucifixions (Figs. 215, 
216), but the expressed content of the latter is certainly richer in 
human significance than that of the former. The truth and sig¬ 
nificance of a work of art are thus primarily funedons of the work’s 
expressed content^ its artistic equality or perfection is primarily a 
function of its sf)ccific expressive form; its style is primarily a func- 
don of its historical and generic character. 

Style, perfccdon, truth, and gfreatness are thus distinct but com¬ 
plementary concepts. Style is primarily an historical concept, while 
artisdc perfection, truth, and greatness are primarily normative con¬ 
cepts. The standard of artistic perfection is primarily aesthetic or 
infra-philosophic, while the standards of truth and greatness are 
primarily supra-aesthetic or philosophic in character. All four con¬ 
cepts arc applicable, positively or negatively, to all art. They are 
cxplicidy invoked by most critics, and implicitly invoked even by the 
lawman in his response to art. The fact that they are seldom defined 
with precision or distinguished clearly in concrete application im¬ 
poses upon the philosopher of art a p>cculiar obligation to clarify 
their meaning and determine as precisely as possible how they arc 
related. 

None of the critical concepts can be understood adequately save 
in its relation to the other three. But the general relation in which 
they stand to one another suggests the order in which they can most 
profitably be invesdgated. Style conditions but does not guarantee 
artistic merit, a work can be artistically expressive without being 
truthful in the manner of art; and the artist’s expressed insight can 
be truthful without being profound. That is, artistic greatness pre- 
suppos^ artisdc truth, artisdc truth presupposes artistic qualitv, 
and artistic quality is necessarily a function of generic style. I shall, 
accordingly, start with a general analysis of style and then proceed 
to investigate in order the concepts of artistic perfccdon, truth, and 
greatness. 
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ARTISTIC ST\XE 

A TRUE artist is bound to reveal himself in his works, and, in 
revealing himself, he inevitably reflects his social and cultural 
milieu- This individual and cultural revelation constitutes the es¬ 
sence of artistic st>de. Style manifests itself in the work of art ap¬ 
prehended as an organic and individual entity but interpreted as a 
more or less typical member of a class of artistic objects which re¬ 
semble one another in various ways* I ts primary locus is artistic form* 
But since artistic form is a function of the work of art as a whokj 
every distinguishable aspect of the %vork of art contributes to the 
composition's distinctive style* Tlie artist's choice of his primary and 
secondary media, his formal organization of these media, and the 
resultant content of his art—all these factors, taken in eonjunctiorit are 
of genuine importance in determining the style of a work of art. 

7. Style attd artistic /flrm, t!ie artist's intentf and his choke oj media 

Style manifests itself directly in artistic form* But this form is 
dictated by the artist's intent* And this intent, In turn, not only 
determines the artist's organization of his media, but conditions his 
choice of specific media for formal organization* Bearing in mind the 
organic unity of the completed work of art, let us consider first some 
concrete examples of the way in which a style manifests itself in 
architectural form. Wblfflin, to whose Prindpks of Art History^ the 
reader is referred for a masterly analysis of the Baroque and High 
Renaissance stales, has defined hve principles of formal organiza¬ 
tion and has distinguished these two styles in terms of thc^ prin¬ 
ciples* We arc not here concerned with die correctness of Wolfllin's 
analysis. Thai is a problem for the art historian. What concerns us 
is merely the fact that different styles do manifest themselves in 
different types of formal organization- 

WolfBin points out (a) that the Renaissance style is primarily 
linear and tactile, the Baroque, primarily painterly {mderisch) and 
visual. In the former the emphasis falls upon clearly defined out- 

t Hrlurich 0/ Alt Hittcfj/, U. M, D. Hatiingcr £N’ew York: Holt, 

1932; George Bell and Soni, LoadonJ* 
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lines and edgcs^ in tlic latter, upon relationships of color and lu¬ 
minosity. “In the former case the stress is laid on the limits of things; 
in the other die work tends to look Inniiless. Seeing by volumes and 
outinies isolates o^ecisi for the painterly eye, they mct^e. In the one 
ca^ interest lies more in the perception of individual material 
objects as solid, tangible bodies; in the other, in die apprehension of 
the world^as a shifting semblance,(b) In the Renaissance style 
the plane is emphasized; in the Baroque, the visual diird dimension. 

Classic ^i.e., High Renaissance] art reduces the parts of a total 
form to a sequence of planes, die baroque emphasiites depth.**® 
(e} The Renaissance emphasizes the closed, the Baroque, the open 
form. “Evcr>^ work of art must be a finite whole, and it is a defect if 
we do. not feel that it is self-contained, but the interpretation of this 
demand in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is so different 
that, in comparison with the Ickjsc form of the baroque, classic 
design may be taken as t/tr form of closed composition.**'* (d) The 
Renaissance emphasizes the multiplicity of parts, whereas the 
Baroque stress^ the felt unity of the ivhole. “In the system of a 
classic composEtiQin, the single parts, however firmly they may be 
rooted in the whole, maintain a certain indcpendencc+ It is not the 
anarchy of primitive arti the part is conditioned by the whole, and 
yet docs not ce^ to have its own life. For the spectator, that pre¬ 
supposes an articulation, a progress from part to part, which is a 
very different operation from perception as a whole, such as the 
seventeenth ccntuiy- applies and demands. In both styles unity Is 
the chief aim • » * > but in the one case unity Is achieved by a har¬ 
mony of free par^, in the other, by a union of parts in a single theme, 
or by the subordination, to one unconditioned dominant, of all odier 
elements.*^ (e) The Renaissance strives for “absolute,** the Baroque, 
for relative clarity* Ffcre the contrast is between the “representa¬ 
tion of things as they arc, taken singly and accessible to plastic fecl- 
ing, and the representation of things as they look, seen as a whole, 
and rather by their non-plastic qualities. But it is a special feature 
of the classic age that it developed an ideal of perfect clarity which 
the fifteenth century only vaguely suspected, and which the seven- 

* l&id., p. 14. 

* p. 15. The word ^'daisc'' EA/ajjufA) is U«d by Wslffiin to signify ihc artof the 
tilgn Kcoauaancc. 

* IkU., p. 15. 

p. 15. 
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tccnth voluntarily sacrificed. Not that artistic form had become con¬ 
fused, for that always produces an unpleasing cfiTcct, but the ex¬ 
plicitness of the subject is [no] longer the sole purpose of the [pre¬ 
sentation]. Compxjsition, light, and colour no longer merely serve to 
define form, but have their own life.”* 

These contrasting types of formal organization, in turn, are mo¬ 
tivated by a distinctive oudook and interest. It is because the Baroque 
artist saw the world and interpreted life as he did that he gradually 
evolved those stylistic forms which would most effectively enable 
him to express what he wished to express: the forms were dictated 
by the artist’s intent. What he wished to express was an emotionally 
rivid sense of human finitude in the face of cosmic infinity, and this 
relation was apprehended in a characteristically seventeenth cen¬ 
tury manner. The Baroque style, as is well known, became, among 
other things, the eloquent vehicle of the Counter-Reformation, 
whose spirit achieved literary expression in Loyola’s Spiritual Ex¬ 
ercises.'* What Loyola was so passionately concerned to acquire and 
transmit was a vivid sense of man’s spiritual relation to Deity and 
his dependence upon God. He was not content with mere theologi¬ 
cal abstractions, and would willingly have endorsed Thomas k 
Kempis’ statement: “I had rather feel contrition, than know the 
definition thereof.”* Nor had he any use for a vague and inchoate 
m>'sticism; the relationship of God to man and of man’s duties to 
God w'cre, he believed, clearly established by Christian doctrine and 
therefore apprehensible without confusion. God was to him not in¬ 
definite, not Hegel’s “bad infinite,” but the God who had revealed 
Himself to man in Christ, and who, in this revelation, had made 
perfectly explicit the relation of the Infinite to the finite and of sinful 
mortals to their holy Redeemer. What the most typical religious 
painters, sculptors, and architects of the Baroque period set them¬ 
selves to accomplish, accordingly, was the vivid architectural, 
sculptural, and pictorial expression of this spirit and belief, which 
differed so markedly from the typical spirit and outlook of the 
Renaissance. Employing such formal devites as those which Wolfllin 

• Ibid., pp. 15-16. I have mbstituted “no” for “not,” and “prtsrnlation” for“pre- 
•entment,** as closer to the German text. 

’ Tht Spiritual Ex<rds*s 0 /Saint Ignatius Lopola, tr. W. H. Lon^dge (London: Robert 
Scott, 1919). 

• Thomas k Kempis, OJ Ou Imitation oj Christ (London: Oxford University Press, 
1916), Book I, Chap. i. p. 2. 
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has described, they painted pictures, carved statues, built buildings* 
whose effect upon the observer is powerfully dramatic, and what 
was expressed w^ith such dramatic fervor was the evangel of the 
Counter-Reformation as formulated in Jesuit doctrine* 

Andrea Pozzo’s ceiling in S. Igna^o in Rome (Fig* 132) is a per¬ 
fect example of religious motivation and artistic accomplishment in 
the Baroque style- VVe can interpret this extraordinary work with 
additional assurance because we know that Pozzo was a Jesuit priest 
familiar with, and committed to, the doctrines of Loyola* and also 
because we have in our possession Pozzo*s own famous Pcrspectim 
Ptclorum ff Archiifcterum^^ written while he was painting this ceiling* 
This work is a technical treatise devoted entirely to the analysis of 
architectural principles requisite to the achievement of desired 
architectural effects* His whole emphasis, like LoyoIa^s* falls upon 
the need for the study of principles, for discipline* and for practice. 
But Pozzo's motivating interest is, again like Loyola’s* quite un- 
imstakable* Loyola’s goal is religious conversion and salvation! 
Pozzo’s is the eloquent visual expression of man’s relation to God. 
The elaborate perspective of his ceiling is so painted that it can be 
seen without distortion from only one spot'^a spot marked by a 
circle in the marble floor* Pozzo did this deliberately in order to 
emphasize the rclarion of each individual finite mortal to infinite 
Deity as the Creator of the cosmos and die Savior of mankind* If 
we gaze upward from this one spot, we discover that all the lines of 
jjerspective focus not upon an infinite point in space but upon die 
Cross, the Christian symbol of God’s redemption of man* Pozzo has 
obeyed his own injunction to “the Lovers of Perspective”: “There- 
forc* Reader, my Advice is* that you chcarfully begin your Work* 
w'ith a Resolution to draw all the Lines thereof to that true Point* 
the Glory of God*”'® It is to this end, the celebration in architecture 
and paindng of man’s worshit>ful recognition of the glor>^ of God, 
that thus religiously motivated Baroque architect and painter ex¬ 
ercised such dynamic control over exterior and interior space by 
means of architectural form, by the manipulation of light, and by 
pictorial and sculptural ornament. Everything he did had its func¬ 
tion in producing the right dramatic effect upon the spectator* 
Baroque architecture ultimately derives the grandeur of its ex¬ 
pressive scale from the largeness of its basic belief, namely, that the 

• Published in Rome, 1693, jmd translated mto Enjliih by John Tama, I7(J7* 

** op. tit.f ^‘To the Lidvci. of PerrpcctiveJ' 
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cosmos is infinite and yet is submitted to divine and human meas- 
ure.”“ 

Much Baroque art is of course secular rather than religious in 
motivation, and not all religious Baroque art is as expressively 
successful as is Pozzo’s ceiling. Few Baroque artists were as expli- 
cidy aware as was Pozzo of what they were trying to express. But 
all Baroque art, in whatever medium, is expressive in its own 
way of that diversified, yet curiously distinctive, spirit which per¬ 
meated the seventeenth century. This spirit expresses itself differ¬ 
ently in different portions of the century, in different countries, and 
in the work of different individual artists; but its generic character 
{persists amid infinite major and minor variations, and leaves its 
mark up>on the most diverse products of the jxrriod. 

Stylistic iorm, then, is motivated by the artist’s conscious or un¬ 
conscious intent. But this intent also determines in large measure 
the ardst’s choice of his primary and secondary media. Some pri¬ 
mary media lend themselves better dian others to a Baroque treat¬ 
ment, or, to state die case more accurately, a style as pronounced as 
the Baroque invites the special exploitation of certain aspects of 
each primary medium. It also invites the use of several media in 
combination: note the extensive use in Baroque architecture of 
sculpture and painting. Baroque style exercises a similar selective 
control over the secondary medium. The more dramatic religious 
events, for example, are peculiarly susceptible to Baroque interpre- 
tadon. Witness, for instance, Bernini’s Ecilasy of S. Theresa (Fig. 
113); Bernini’s choice of this subject is as characteristic as is his 
sculptural treatment of it. In a word, the Baroque style manifests 
itself not only in artisdc form and in the artist’s intent but also in his 
selection of subject-matter and in his exploitadon of available 
primary media. 

2. Sympathetic and antipathetic styles 

The relation of one style to another may be primarily one of 
sympathy or of antipathy, or it may be partially sympathetic, par- 
daily antipathedc. 

Some styles, as I have already pointed out, are predominandy 
sympathedc. Though differing both in denotadve scope and in con- 

^ Quoted by permusion (ironi an unpubluhed work on architectural Kale by Pro- 
Icsaor George Forsyth, to whom 1 am also indebted for the preceding interpretation of 
Pozzo’t ceiling. 
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notativc character, they exhibit an integral affinity which makes it 
possible for them to fuse and to manifest themselves simultaneously 
in a single stylistically unified work of art. The style characteristic of 
a particular artist is usually sympathetic to the styles of his school 
and nation, period and culture. This relationship is not, of course, 
accidental. It is the natural result of social influence and cultural 
development. Since Rubens was not merely a unique individual but 
also a Fleming endowed with something of the Flemish tempera¬ 
ment and oudook, and, in addition, a sev'enteenth century Euro¬ 
pean, sensitive to the dominant temper of his century and con¬ 
tinent, it was inevitable that his style should exhibit not only his owti 
individuality but that of his social environment and cultural tra¬ 
dition. 

But styles also stand in antipathetic relation to one another. This 
antipathy obtains in proportion as the basic motivating Weltan~ 
schauung differs. Thus Rembrandt differs stylistically from Rubens 
in essential ways, as does the Dutch school from the Flemish School, 
the Baroque from the High Renaissance, and the European from the 
Egyptian, Indian, or Chinese. These differences vary, of course, in 
degree and importance. For example, Rubens and Rembrandt have 
more in common than have Rubens and Raphael: the Dutch and 
Flemish schools of the seventeenth century e.\hibit a greater affinity 
than exists between either school and, say, the school of Duccio. 
But stylistic sunilaritics and differences, affinities and antipathies, 
must not be interpreted sup)crficially, since the animating spirit and 
underlying motivation is, as we have seen, of great importance in 
the determination of a style. Thus, despite important and easily 
recognizable differences, the paintings of the late sixteenth century 
artist, El Greco (Fig. 291), exhibit a deep stylisdc affinity to those of 
his contemporar)’, Rubens (Fig. 292).“ 

Human nature being what it is, no two styles arc wholly anti¬ 
pathetic. The most typical Chinese outlook has something in common 
with the philosophy and temp>er of western Europe, and the most 
diverse of individual temperaments exhibit at least sorru common 
traits. Hence there is a certain affinity between all styles in every 
ardsdc medium. But since cultures, periods, and individual artists 
also differ from one another in significant ways, no two styles are 

** Some of ihoe basic affinities arc explored in Karl Scheffler’s fascinating Der Cni 
da Cttik (Leipzig: Insd-Verlag, 1929). 
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wholly sympathetic to one another, and some are much more anti¬ 
pathetic than others. It is one of the chief tasks of the critic of art and 
literature to study these affinities and andpaihies and to do the fullest 
justice to both. 

No culture or society, meanwhile, is static, and no individual 
artist, however pronounced his individuality, is immune to cultural 
and social influences. Societies and individuals alike are continually 
undergoing internal change, partly as a result of external contacts, 
partly in obedience to die logic of dieir own inner development. 
These changes of oudook are reflected in the emergence of new 
styles, in their progressive evolution, and in dieir eventual destruc¬ 
tion or radical transformation. Thus artistic style is as subject to the 
flux of historical emergence, change, and decay as any other histori¬ 
cal phenomenon. The categories of relative permanence and change, 
of inner evolution and response to environmental influence, are, 
like the categories of universality and individuality, as applicable 
to style as they arc to other spatio-temporal phenomena^ A second 
equally important task of die critic of art and literature, accordingly, 
is to explore the complex patterns of stylistic change, to determine 
the external and internal causes of such change, and to correlate the 
appearance, development, and decay of specific styles with the 
emergence, evolution, and disappearance of those more basic human 
attitudes which constitute the underlying basis of style. The history 
of art is in essence a history of artistic style, and this, in turn, is but 
one aspect of the more s>'noptic discipline of human history as such^ 
The critic who engages in such historical investigation will dis¬ 
cover, finally, that a st>'le is the joint product of genuine originality 
and healthy assimilation of sympathetic elements in other styles. In 
the absence of all assimilation (were this possible) nothing could 
emerge stylistically but freakish novelty, whereas the complete 
absence of originality or innovation marks the crystallization and 
ultimately die death of style. Exlccticisin in the bad sense may be 
defined as the arbitrary juxtaposition of antipathetic stv'lisdc factors 
or, alternatively, as the use in a single work of art of unassimilated 
aspects of sharply diveigcnt styles. The impact of his cultural and 
artistic environment upon an individual artist will be artistically 
fruitful only in proportion as the artist is able to fructify his owo 
original thought and creative activity through vital contact with the 
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thought and productivity of other A third task of the critic, 

accordingly, is to ^alyze various styles with an eye to tlieir inner 
integrity and ^Ttality and to discriminate between the spurious art 
of superficial eclecticism and the genuine art of healthy st>-lisuc de¬ 
velopment*^^ 

3, Stylistic mtality 

All generic styles are, by definition, complex univcrsals which 
characterize, and achieve embodiment in, specific works of art. 
From the re-creative point of view, the individual work of art is the 
basic fact, and in proportion as we emphasize this fact, wc must re 
gard a generic sty'le merely as a common characteristic of two or 
more works of art and, as such, judge it to be wholly dependent upon 
them for its reality and significance. Historically considered, how¬ 
ever, styles seem to possess a certain vitality and dynamic power of 
their own. Since the creative artist is himself a relatively enduring 
personality with a relatively stable oudook and a technique which, 
despite variations, exhibits a degree of constancy, his individual 
style is actually operaUve throughout the period of his productivity'. 
Each of his successive productions reveals die influence of his dom¬ 
inant stylistic bent: his work is w'hat it is in large measure because 
of die dynamic inllucnce of his own unique style. Similarly, schools, 
nations, periods, and cultures are all characterized by pervasive 
attitudes,^ traditions, and conventions w'hich, despite continual 
modification, exhibit an enduring core of identity over a longer or 
shorter period of time* These relatively enduring atdtudes and con¬ 
ventions influence the thought and actions of indi^'idual men and 
w'omcn, and so of individual artists, in a profound way. Hence, 

» WTial happens a buildips In a wcM-dcfined ,tyle is imitated ^ihoui arcy- 
icctury comprcticnnan ij wcU ilJiwtratcd in ihc in Straatoourg (Fig. 25). 

patently m imiUtion qf Lc Vau’j exquisite A {Fi^. 24). Note 

the lo» of arqy [«tural proportion, thre mapprapriair UK of sculptural Effuict etc 

The itJadun in svWch any pwCci^lar itylc itancU to other ityla can tx; mdicatod 
ichcmaiic^y with the atd of a spadal metaphor. If any given ^tyle is syicboIiKd by a 
horuontal bne* a]i styles primarily xympaihctic to it can bc symbolized by parallel 
lines, and all primarily antipa dvetic styles, by vertical Un«. The fa«T of developmental 
mnue^e can U symbolized by dlasonal 3iu« flowing into the original heriTontal 
{to mdicaie the mflueoce of uther styles upon ihc style in question) and out of this 
Wontal (to mdteate the impact of this style upon subsequent styles). The angle of 
JK.den« m each CMC can be made to s>™boHze the degree of sympathy and antipathy 
between the style under m^ngaiion and the related styles, whether antecedent, con. 
temporanenus, or lubsequcnl to it In, lime. 
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styles must be interpreted by the historian, however cautiously, as 
dynamic forces whose tangible effects arc evident in the works of art 
of the school or nation, period or culture, in question. 

A style seldom manifests itself exhaustively in any single work of 
art.“ Thus, certain aspects of the styles of Rubens and Rembrandt 
fail to achieve adequate embodiment in any one of their paintings. 
The richer a style, the more various and partial are its specific man¬ 
ifestations, and the more necessary is it, if we arc to know it for what 
it is, to apprehend it in terms of its inner essence. Such apprehension 
is not primarily conceptual, though critics arc bound to attempt 
conceptual formulation as an aid to stylistic anal>’sis. VV'hat the 
critic actually does is to develop an “eye” or an “ear” for stylistic 
similarities and differences. He learns to recognize, for example, 
that distinctive stylistic quality which we associate with the Baroque 
or the High Renaissance, or with an individual musician or poet. 
He may be at a loss to know how to formulate these distinguishing 
stylistic traits with conceptual precision, but like Wolfflin he must, 
as critic, attempt to isolate and define the significant hall-marks of a 
distinctive style, and this attempt may, as we know, issue in illumi¬ 
nating conceptual definitions and descriptions. What he is analyzing, 
meanwhile, is not the lowest common denominator of all works of 
art “in” the style in question, or even the mere aggregate of all 
recognizable stylistic hall-marks: it is a universal widi a life and in¬ 
tegrity of its ov\Ti, which is best described in terms of a perv^asive 
attitude and which expresses itself in subtle artistic relationships not 
reducible to conceptual formulae. Wolfilin’s analysis of the Baroque 
and Renaissance styles, for all its clarity and {xrnetration, is but a 
halting formulation of what the author, as a sensitive and informed 
critic, has felt and seen, and he himself would be the first to admit 
the inadequacy of his own or any other verbal accounts of these or 
any other styles. 

The artistic vitality of a style is conditioned by the spiritual vi¬ 
tality df the artist and of his cultural background. The more in¬ 
tegrated an artist’s personality, and the more coherent his outlook, 
the more artistically eloquent (other things being equal) is his style. 
An artist whose style changes often and radically during his lifetime 

** This U because a style is, philosophically consideml, a complex universal with 
many constituent and interrelated aspects. A work of art may, accordingly, manifest 
some of th rte aspects without manifesting others, i.e., it manifesu a given style more or 
less adequately. 
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\viil be: found to have failed, as an individual, to develop steadilyj 
the violent revolutions in his style reflect correspondingly mercurial 
changes in his basic oudc>ok and betray an incapacity for genuine 
spiritual development. The consistent stylistic development of such 
artists as Titian or Beethoven, in contrast, mnrors the cver'incrcas- 
ing profundity of their insight into the nature and meaning of 
human lifCi The clever but shallow artist may develop a facile style 
early in life, but he is likely to devote the rest of his days cither to the 
imitation (with minor variations) of his own work or else to a rest¬ 
less search for novelty—a search frequently issuing in superficial 
eclecticism. Thus an ardst’s stymie mirrors his personality as an en¬ 
during and changing individual. The unpredictable activity of 
artistic creation can objectify in successive vvorks of art what would 
othenvise never achlcv^e objeedficadon, but it cannot produce 
stylistic significance out of nothing. Only that can loe expressed in 
the language of art which in a sense already exists in the realm of 
the spirit, and the stylisdc character of the final product is neces¬ 
sarily determined by the artistes inner spiritual capacity and history. 

This applies, mutartdiSj to the more generic styles of a school 

or nation, period or culture. In each case, the vitality of the style is 
ultimately proportional to the spiritual cohesion and wisdom of the 
MCial group. The historic styles in art are, accordingly, accurate 
indices to the temper and spiritual atmosphere of the social group. 
Internal confusion, doubt, and despair prompdy manifest them- 
selves in the ari of the period: witness the aJmost complete absence 
today ^ a generic style comparable in inner vitality to the Gothic 
or Roman Baroque. The chief trends of modern painting, from 
Dadaism at one extreme, tlirough the various types of abstraction¬ 
ism, to proletarian and fascist art, at the other, e-xhibit the modem 
temper m its violent retmlt against tradition, its search for novelty, 
Its i^icisni, Its desperate attempt to save itself by this or that 
totalitarian or mdividualistic device. Though we admit, as notaWe 
^ephons, the work of certain rare and solitary individuals wiser 
th^ dieir times and able to tower above their fellows in spiritual and 
artistic stature, the art of any social group and tradition is a true 
measure ^what the group or the tradition has itself been able to 
achieve. Thtis, the wt of ancient Egypt is as stadc as Egyptian 
culture Itself thmugh forty centuries. The art of Greece clearly re¬ 
flects, m Its archaic, classical, and hellenistic periods, the cultural 
and spiritual evolution of the inhabitants of the city states. The 
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typical art of Rome objectifies Rome’s imperial majesty. A major 
task of the art-historian, accordingly, is to interpret diverse styles, 
and the individual worla of art which manifest these styles, in the 
light of a more synoptic historical apprehension. Works of art, in 
turn, suitably dated and interpreted, provide the historian of 
human cultures with an invaluable source of historical information. 

4. Stylistic variations 

Despite the close affinity of sympathetic stymies to one another, 
these styles can and do vary independendy of one another. There 
have been periods, such, for example, as the archaic period in 
Greece, when the entire emphasis was on conformity to a traditional 
generic style and the submergence of the artbt’s own individuality. 
And there have been other periods, like our owm, in which the 
dominant desire for self-expression has led to a contempt for tradi¬ 
tion and an indifference to the development and prcscrv'ation of 
older styles. In every age, moreover, the chief artistic contribution 
of some artists has been their sensidvity to tradition, of others, their 
capacity for originality and revolt. As a result, the dominant style 
in some works of art is the artist’s own individual sty le, in others, the 
characteristic style of a school, and in still others the more pervasive 
style of a nation or cultural epoch. Even the works of a single artist 
can vary in this respect; some may chiefly exemplify the artist’s 
individual style, others, a more generic outlook. 

Styles vary in richness and complexity. This ty'pe of variation is 
conditioned by two factors—underlying spiritual attitude and ex¬ 
pressive technique. If, on the one hand, the philosophy of life which 
underlies a style is superficial and lacking in inner coherence, or if, 
on the other hand, the available artistic conventions arc unde¬ 
veloped and crude, the resultant style will be correspondingly im¬ 
poverished. A rich and humanly significant style is the artistic 
product of profound insight powerfully canalized by tradition and 
effectively implemented by a versatile and expressive technique. 
Compare, on this score, the primitive art of central Africa, whose 
congeniality to modern artists and critics testifies to the sophis¬ 
ticated infantilism of our post-war culture, with the stylistic pro¬ 
fundity, subdety, and richness of ancient Greece, the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, or the Baroque period. Or compare the individu^ 
styles of the great masters in any medium with the styles of their 
uninspired followers or of minor rebels and innovators. 
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Any such estimate of contrasting styles depends, of course, upon 
how style is defined. If it is defined as a lowest common denomina¬ 
tor, Its connotative richness will vary inversely with its denotative 
scope, for the more numerous and diverse the representatives of a 
style, the less wUl they have in common. If, on the other hand, it is 
defined, as I have suggested that it should be defined, as the dis- 
tmctivc manifestation in art of a coherent spiritual oudook, a generic 
style like that of the thirteenth, fifteenth, or seventeenth centuries in 
Europe will necessarily be richer than the style of any human in¬ 
dividual, whatever his spiritual and artistic stature. 
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^\RTISTIC QUALITY AND PERFECTION 

7. The general naiute of erthfic qttaliiy 

^ I ^HE concept of style is, as we have secn^ primarily an historical 
1 concept* That of artistic quality or perfection,^ in contrast, i^ 
primarily a normative concept* Every genuine work of art must, by 
definition, in one or more styles* But individual works of art 
in the same stsde or styles diiTer in artistic merit. The same artist will 
express himself with greater artistic skill in some of his creations than 
in others, and the works of one artist in a given generic style will be 
superior to those of another artist in the same style* It is even possible 
to compare works of art in radically different styles, and when this is 
done, one work will often be found to surpass another in sheer 
artistic quality. We must now examine the nature of artistic quality 
by analyzing some of its detertnining conditions. 

I shall not try to do here svhat I have insisted repeatedly cannot 
be done, i*c*, to reduce artistic quality to other more primitive 
quailtics*“ The unique character of the artistic quality of a work of 
art can only be immediately intuited, and though it can be exhibited 
and denoted, it cannot be defined or even described. As a simple 
and ultimate quality it eludes analysis as inevitably as do sound and 
color. The artistically sensitive and trained observer will be able to 
recognize and appraise it v.-ith great assurance when he is in its 
presence; and the more artistically sensitive he is, the more will he 
appreciate the inescapable limitations of all formal analysis* But 
though analysis cannot define artistic quality itself, it can exhibit 
some of its determining conditions. It is tliese which 1 shall attempt 
to indicate. 

' The corveept of "‘irtijtic quality," like othtrr nomtativi; canccpcs, ugnilici both a 
generic quality and im ideal limit. All worlu of art have, by defimtioo, lome degree of 
ardidc quality* but »me appraKimate to the ideal of artistic pcrTcction more closely 
than other*. In the lext 1 have tometimci emptoyed the terms. *’artktic quality" and 
"artiidc penecdon” iynonumoiuly, but, u a rule, 1 have used ihc forxner term to signify 
the generic quality, the latter, to dgnify the artutk ideal or norm* 

* Cf. G. E, Moore* ffiiKipin Etfiica (Cambridge: Cambridge Unh-errity Press, 1929), 
p- 7* on the iireduahility of "simple firotton*." 
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I have said that the artistic merit of a work of art is proportional 
to the success with which an artist succeeds in expressing in it what¬ 
ever he desires to express, irrespective of the truth or significance of 
this expressed content. \\ hat are the implications of this statement? 

The first is that artistic qualih' is alu ays a function of the success 
with which artistic form is adapted to artistic intent. It is a charac¬ 
teristic of the work of art as a whole, not merely of its formal pattern 
as such. To manifest artistic quality, the form of a work of art must 
be expressive, and this expressiveness is partly conditioned by the 
artist s expressive intent, even though this intent is often unconscious 
and IS seldom explicitly formulated by the artist himself prior or 
subsequent to the act of artistic creation. In appraising artistic 
quaht>^ accordingly, the critic must take the artistes Intent into ac¬ 
count, divining It, for the most part, from the expressed content of 
the work of art itself. 

Hence artistic quality must, secondly, be distinguished from 
fotmal beau^ as such, just as beauty must be distinguished from 
mere aesthetic quality. I have throughout this volume’ used the term 
acstheuc to signify that generic quality which U the object of 
generic aesthetic response. Ar,y object of awareness which arouses in 
die aesthetically sensitive observer a feeling of aesthetic delight and 
invites continued contemplation sliould, I believe, be said to 
aesthetic quality. Thus even a single sound or color, prior to all 
fustic selection or manipulation, may be aesthetically pleasing. 
Beauty, on the contrary, has been described as a function of formal 
organization. It belongs to the genus “aesthetic quality,” because 
It too makes an immediate appeal to the sensitive observer; but it is 
a distinctive species of this genus because of its dependence upon 
formal organization and structural relationsbips. Artistic quality, in 
mrn, is a dist.ncuve kind of beauty, and therefore, o/oriiori. a very 
disunctive kmd of aesthetic quality. Like other types of beauty, it 
too IS a function of form; but. unlike other tvpes'of beauty, it is a 
function of artistically expressive form. The problem of expressive 
intent da^ not arise in the apprehension and appraisal of beauty as 
such: all that is required is sensitive aesthetic response to mere formal 
organization. But artistic beauty cannot be divorced from expres¬ 
sive mtent, since a work of art must be apprehended as an expressive 
* cr. pp, s/. 
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vehicle. The aesthetic;^ the beautiful^ and the artistic arc thus re¬ 
lated to one another as genus to species to suhnspccics. 

The third implication is that artistic quality is primarily a func¬ 
tion of artistic form. The special locus of artistic quality is not the 
primary medium prior to its formal organization, nor the expressed 
content as such^ but the pattern into which the medium is organized 
for expressive purposes- Certain sounds and colors possess aesthetic 
quality, i,e., make an immediate aesthetic appealj whereas others do 
not; but artistic (as opposed to mere aesthetic) quality makes its 
appearance only the primary medium has been formally 

organized for expressive purposes. The content of a work of art, in 
turn, is, as wc shall see, the primary locus of the work's artistic truth 
and its larger human significance;* but in itself it cannot be con¬ 
sidered the locus of artistic quality. What determines the purely 
artistic merit of a work of art is not w'hat it says but how it says it, 
not its expressed content but its expressive form. 

In the fourth place, artistic quality is a function of the specific 
form of a work of art, not of the generic forms which the work of art 
more or less faithfully exemplifies. The appraisal of a composition’s 
specific form must, it is true, involve a recognition of the use here 
made of various types of generic form; and it is quite legitimate to 
criticize an artist for violating principles relevant to a given manner 
of treatment or compositional pattern, if it is clear that he has 
chosen to invoke these principles. But wbat is of crucial importance 
is not the artist's obedience to the canons of this or that generic 
form, but rather the artistic vitality and perfection of the specific 
form of the work of art as a unique composition. Since every work of 
art is a unique solution of a unique problem, the critic must ask: 
Hovv successfully has the artist solved his particular problem in this 
particular work of art? How appropriate is this specific form to the 
artist's specific intent? In this sense every critical judgment record¬ 
ing an appraisal of artistic quality is necessarily a singular judgment. 

Finally, artistic quality is def>endcnt upon certain universal 
conditions, and its appraisal necessitates an implicit appeal to a 
universal standard of artistic perfection. That this is the case can be 
shown both tlieoretically and empirically. Considered theoretically, 
the concept of artistic perfection b by definition a normative con* 
cept- This means that ever)' appraisal of a work of art, though 

* Cf.p bc^ow, Chaps, xxin ind xxiv,. 
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necessarily a singular judgment relating to the specific work of art 
in all its uniqueness, involves an appeal to a standard universally 
applicable to all works of art as such. On the other hand, empirical 
analysis of the most diverse works of art reveals the fact that when¬ 
ever artistic intuition discovers artistic merit in a work of art, the 
work in question is actually found to satisfy, in prop)ortion to its 
artistic merit, certain determining conditions of artistic quality as 
such. 

This chapter will be dex'oted to a consideration of some of these 
conditions of artistic quality. We shall discover that something can 
be done to indicate what factors the critic must take into account in 
all his critical appraisals, and what conditions have been violated 
by an artist when a w'ork of art is deficient in artistic merit. 

2. The analysis oj artistic perfection in terms oj Aristotle's doctrine 

of the mean 

A work of art which arouses interest is often said to be “alive’*; 
its vitality is frequently made the measure of its artistic merit. To 
describe a work of art as “alive** is, of course, to resort to metaphor, 
but the application of the concept of vitality to art is appropriate 
and illuminating. No other concept serves as effectively to indicate 
the most essential characteristic of genuinely expressive artistic form. 
For such form clearly reflects the creative vitality of its author. Just 
as man differs from a machine in being alive, so a work of art, which 
is his handiwork, differs from the product of a machine in being the 
el^ucnt sensuous expression of the artist’s creative imagination. 
Wl^never a competent artist warms to his w’ork and prosecutes it 
with spirit and disciplined enthusiasm, the work of art itself bears 
the unmistakable marks of such effort. Whenever, in contrast, an 
^tist lapses into mechanical passivity and works without imagina- 
tive concentration, his work will show a corresponding lack of 
vitality. A work of art which possesses artistie vitality moves us, if we 
arc sensitive, to a correspondingly vital artistic response, whereas, in 
proportion as it lacks artistic vitality, it •‘leaves us cold” and fails 
to arouse us to artistically re-crcativc activity. 

-/^tLstic vitality is always a product of a synthetic resolution of 
conflicting tendencies any one of which would, if uncontrolled, 
destroy all artistic merit.»The anal>^is of this reconciliation of polar 

*ror an aiuminating analysu of vitality as a function of d>-naimc tension and as a 
condmon of arustK quaUty, cf. Kurt Riczicr. TraJUal vcm Schanat (Frankfurt am Main, 
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extremes will be greatly facilitated by the application to art, with 
suitable modification, of the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean.* To 
demonstrate the relevance to art of this doctrine, I shall first sum¬ 
marize the four aspects of the ethical mean which Aristotle empha¬ 
sizes, and then indicate how his formulae must be modified to make 
tliem applicable to artistic perfection. 

Arisiodc describes the mean of virtue, first, as an “intermediate 
between excess and defect.” As such, it is one state or condition, 
whereas excess and defect allow of many variants. “It is p>ossible to 
fail in many ways . . . , while to succeed is possible only in one 
way. . . 

He points out, in the second place, that the mean in ethics is not 
“the intermediate in the object,” i.e., a mean which is “equidistant 
from each of the extremes” and “one and the same for all men,” but 
rather the “intermediate relative to us,” which is “not one, nor the 
same for all.” The “intermediate in the object” is, he sa>'s, the in¬ 
termediate “according to arithmetical proportion”: this typ>e of 
mean may be symbolized by a point X mid-way between the two 
ends of the line ABy thus: 


The “intermediate relative to us,” in contrast, cannot be defined 
in any such mechanical fashion. “. . . If ten pounds arc too much 
for a particular porson to cat and t^vo too litUc, it does not follow 
that the trainer will order six pounds; for this also is p>crhap)s too 
much for the person who is to take it, or too little—too little for 
Milo [a famous wrestler], too much for the beginner in athletic 
exercises. . . . Thus a master of any art avoids excess and defect, 
but seeks the intermediate and chooses this—the intermediate not 
in the object but relatively to us.” 

In the third place, the mean of virtue is itself an extreme, not per¬ 
mitting of C.XCCSS or deficiency, w'hilc the extremes, i.e., the moral 

Klostermann, 1935). Cf., also, Ananda Coomaraswamy, TTit Trans/amaiioa oj Naturt 
in Art (Cambridge, Mass.: Har\‘ard University Press, 1935). 

* Cf. Ethita ^icomachta, 1106a*1109b. The quotatiom in the text are taken from 
W. D. Ro«s’ translation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925). For a clear exposition of this 
doctrine and a disctiasion of its wider orientation in Aristotle's thought, cf. Whitney 
Oates, "The Doctrine of the Mean," Phtlcsvpfucal Review^ Vol. XLV (1936), pp. 382*98. 
1 am not primarily concerned in the following anal>’Bis to defend AristoUe's account of 
moral virtue. I merely wish to indicate the applicability of his doctrine of the mean, duly 
modified, to the concept of artistic perfection. 
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vices, possess no virtuous mean. It is not possible ever to be right 
with regard to badness: spite, shamelessness, envy, adultery, theft, 
and murder are “themselves bad, and not the excesses or deficiencies 
of them”; they are always wrong. Contrariwise, and this is the im¬ 
portant p>oint, , . there is no excess and deficiency of temperance 
and courage because what is intermediate is in a sense an extreme”: 
a mean can have neither excess nor deficiency. The mean of virtue 
imy therefore by symbolized by a perpendicular line XT to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the point which merely symbolizes a neutral 
mid-way point. 



Finally, Aristotle points out the difficulty of arriving at the mean 
in any particular case. (All moral decisions, since they are “relative 
to us,” are particular decisions.) “It is no easy task to be good. For in 
everything it is no ea^ task to find the middle . . . j so, too, anyone 
can get angry that is easy—or give or spend money; but to do this 
to the right person, to the right extent, at the right time, with the 
right motive, and in the right way, that is not for everyone, nor is it 
easy; wherefore goodness is both rare and laudable and noble.” The 
decision, moreover, “is not easy to determine by reasoning . . . ; 
such thing^s depend on particular facts, and the decision rests with 
perception.” By “perception” Aristotle here means moral percep¬ 
tion, which is the product of suitable capacity subjected to suitable 
discipline and training. 

Let us now see how this doctrine of the mean may, duly inter¬ 
preted, be applied to the analysis and appraisal of artistic perfection. 
Aristotle himself explicitly recognizes the legitimacy of such applica¬ 
tion. “It is thus,” he says, “that every art does its work well—by 
looking to the intermediate and judging its works by this standard 
(so that we often say of good works of art that it is not possible either 
to take away or to add anything, unplying that excess and defect 
destroy the goodness of works of art, while the mean preserves it; 
and good artists, as we say, look to this in their work). . . .” What 
Aristotle here calls the “goodness” of works of art I have called their 
* perfection,** i.e., that which makes it imp)ossible “either to take 
away or to add anything ’ without injury; and the artistic analogue 
to “virtue” is “artistic quality.** 
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(a) Artistic perfcciiori, like moral goodnesSj is a mean between 
extremes. And it is alwa^-s a single statej whereas the possibilities of 
artistic defect are multiple. There is in art, as in morals, only one 
correct solution to any specific problem, but many incorrect solu^ 
tions. The dictum, “It is possible to fail in many ways * * - > while to 
succeed is possible only in one way * . * is as applicable to art as 
to moral conduct. This solitary solution in art is also, as in morality» 
an ■^intermediate” between excess and defect* The multiple pos¬ 
sibilities of artistic imperfection are always analyzable as degrees of 
excess or defect with respect to a mean which mediates between 
them* I shall examine in some detail in the next section three notable 
types of artistic excess and defect, and the manner in which artistic 
perfection mediates in each case between tliese types of artistic im¬ 
perfection* 

(b) Artistic periection, like moral goodness, is not a function of 
mere arithmetical proportion; it is not determinable, either by the 
creative artist or the critic, in a mechanical tashion by the mere ap¬ 
plication of univci^ rules. It is always the unique solution of a 
unique problem* 

Aristotle describes this aspect of the moral mean by contrasting 
the ‘intermediate in the object,”' which is “one and the same for all 
men,” with the “intermediate relative to us,” which is "not one, not 
the same for alL” The former is determinable by the mere applica¬ 
tion of a rule and without reference to the concrete sltuadons, 
whereas the latter is essentially a function of these concrete situations. 
The "right” amount of food for a specific athlete can be determined 
only in terms of his specific needs; "rightness” is relative to each 
individual moral agent and cannot be deduced a prim from abstract 
rules or principles* 

This analysis is analogically applicable to artistic jjerfection. The 
locus of moral value Is human thought, character, and conduct, 
whereas the locus of artistic quality is the w'ork of art. But just as, in 
morals, it is the uniqueness of the moral agent and of his situation 
which, in each case, determines the mean of virtue, so, m art, it is 
the specific work of art in all its uniqueness which determines the 
mean of artistic perfection. In both realms the unique situation is 
the crucial frame of reJerenec. And just as a virtuous action is never 
precisely the same on two occasions (since the agents and the cir- 
'cumstances in which they find themselves are never identical, how¬ 
ever great their similarity), so artistic perfection^ despite similarities 
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bet%\'een its several manifestations, is alu^ys a function of the specific 
work of art, that of the artistes specific intent and of his specific 
primar>^ and secondary media. What is artisdcaily “right” in one 
work of art is never identical with ardsUc “rightness” in any other 
work of art. 

This account of the mean docs not commit us to a complete 
rclati\usm of either moral or artistic value. Aristotle is careful to 
point Out that there is actually one and onijt am completely virtuous 
course of action for any specific individual in any concrete situation, 
and diisco^ofactionfj objectively valid and morally compelling. 
The same is true of art. The artistic perfection of any specific work 
of art is objectively valid in its specific frame of reference, and, as 
such, artistically compelling. Its “rightness” is not indeterminate. 
It k a function of an objective si tuaiionj each work of art has its own 
objective norm or reXo^. This conception of objective rightness in 
a unique situation is perfectly intelligible and defensible. What is 
relative to a unique frame of reference need not, on that account, be 
^ merely reladvc. It can be absolutely valid in that specie oonUxt. If Q 
is valid for and if for Q and R are not absolutely v^alid witboui 
guali/icationi but is none tlie less absolutely valid for S\ and if for 
S^. This is precisely what Arlstodc asserts regarding tlie mean of 
virtue. A given act (0, he says, is abiolutely right for a specific in¬ 
dividual {.yj in specific circumstances, while another act (if) is 
equally right for another individual (5=) under similar circum* 
stances (or for the same individual under other circumstances), 
though neither act is unqualifiedly right for all moral agents under 
all possible circumstances. Similarly, a specific artistic form is 
absolutely right for a specific work of art and vsTong for all other 
works of art. ^ 

(c) Aristotle describes the mean of virtue as itself an “esttrcmc.*^ 
Here he is calling atrention so the fact (i) that since the mean is L 
absolute norm, i.c., the one and only virtuous course of action in any 
concrete situation, it is impossible to be too virtuous—there is no 
excess of the mean; and (ii) that it is impossible to deviate from the 
mean and stiU be truly virtuous—there is no defect of tile mean. The 

’ Uida. wc oBumc tUf p(mibtll.r of two idn.dejJ worts of art with aa Idtatlcil 
ar^DC mttot. In tha east, however, wa diould aoniaUr have aot two works of ait hot 
only aan whalevar taay ha clahnad for tha metaphyded ptsibility of caaat dapiltatioo, 
aaah worit of art ntltlt, fat amine raspoosa, bi ragardad OS pooasdng a A Mu aoiqae-- 
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vices differ radically from virtue in this respect. For (!) the vices 
have no absolute norm of their own — there is no ideal of vicc^ Vice 
is definable and determinable solely by reference to the norm of 
virtue* And (ii) there are an indefinite number of possible devia¬ 
tions from virtue, all of which, qua deviations (whether by excess or 
defect of some component dement) are ^acious. Virtue is thus 
autonomous as vice is not, ajid it is single in any specific situation 
whereas the vices are, in c^ence, multiple in character. 

This does not mean that virtue cannot be more or less indefinitely 
approximated. On the contrary, few actions, if any, are pcricctly 
virtuous; it is very difficult to get angry ‘*at the right person, to tlic 
right extent, at the right time, with tlic right motive, and in the rigJit 
way,” Men can be, and are in actual practice, more or less virtuous 
in the sense of approximating more or less closely to the norm of 
perfect or genuine virtue* AH that Aristotle is insisting is tliat true 
virtue, as an id^al or warm, is single and autonomous, and dial this 
perfect virtue itself permits of no equally virtuous al tern a lives* 

The mean of arusde perfecdon is describablc in strictly analogous 
terms. Since, in any specific w'ork of art, the formal organiaaiion of 
the medium which constitutes its perfection is, for that work of art, 
an absolute norm, be., the one and only absolutely right solution of 
the artist’s unique problem, it is (i) Impossible to come too close to 
this norm“thcre is no excess of the artisdc mean; and it is (ii) im¬ 
possible for the work of art in question to deviate from this nonn 
and still be truly perfect — there is no defect of the artistic mean* 
Artistic imperfection, in contrast, (i) has no norm of its own—diere 
is no such tiding as ideal imperfection: imperfection in art is definable 
and determinable solely by reference to the norm of ideal perfection* 
And (ii) there arc an indefinite number of possible deviations from 
artistic perfecdon, all of wiiich, qua deviations (whether by excess or 
defect of some component element) are ali equally imperfections* 
Artisdc perfection is thus autonomous as imperfection is not, and it 
is single in every specific work of art whereas the possibilities of im* 
perfection in any w'ork of art are indefinitely numerous. 

Vet a work of art can more or less closely approximate to its own. 
ideal norm. Few works, if any, are absolutely perfect. It is thco* 
rerically possible for a %vork of art to express with complete success 
w^hat the artist intended to express. But when we say that a w'ork of 
art is “perfect” (as w^e sometimes do) diis may well indicate merely 
our inability to imagine any alteration which would increase its 
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artistic value. The artist hitnsclT may, in such a case, be able to im¬ 
prove his ovvn work in a way which the most competent critic could 
not possibly anticipate. Compare, for example, Rembrandt’s earlier 
and later versions of his Crudjixiiiii (Figs. 215, 216), And even if the 
artist himself cannot improve on his own work, and actually judges it 
to be perfect, this still vvouid not make it absolutely certain that the 
work of art in question was in fact perfect. When we say that a work 
of art is “perfect,” then, we usually mean (i) that it is deeply satisfy¬ 
ing, and (ii) that no deject is discernible by the critic (or even by the 
artist himself); we do not mean, or should not mean, that no 
provcment Is possible. Perfection, if possible at all, may indeed be 
more possible in art than in morality, and man as an artist may be 
able to give himself and others complete satisfaction more often than 
man as a moral agent. None the less, the norm of artistic perfection 
must be defined as an ideal norm to which actual works of art can 
merely approximate more or less closely, just as the mean of moral 
virtue is defined by Aristotle as an ideal seldom, if ever, perfectly 
attained. What must be emphasized is that, us an idealj it is unitary 
for each vvork of art and permits of no equally perfect alternatives. 

(d) When Aristotle remarks upon the difficulty of hitting the 
mean he has in mind the fact that virtue is not only an intermediate 
between extremes of excess and defect (which are defined with 
reference to it as tlic ideal norm) but that—and this is the point to 
notice here these extremes are confliedng tendencies, or, more 
accurately, modes of conduct which lure the moral agent from the 
path of moral rectitude. Courage, for example, is not only a mean 
between cowardice and foolhardiness; these extremes, which may 
be defined as excess and deficiency of caution, or as deficiency and 
excess of recklessness, are tendencies to which the moral agent is 
tempted to )dcid and to which he must refuse to yield if he is to 
achieve the mean of genuine courage. The mean of virtue is tliere- 
fore always describabJe as the resolution of a dynamic tension. This 
is, I believe, a correc t account of the psychology of moral conduct. 
The moral agent does find himself con tin uailydra^vn towards one or 
other extreme, each of which, if embraced, would constitute vicious 
rather than virtuous conduct. The difficulty with which he is here 
confronted is, as Anstoile points out, partly cognitive and partly 
volitional. It is hard to knew what course of action to pursue, and 
even when moral insight points the way, it is hard to make one's 
actions conform to one*s best insight. The doctrine of the mean is thus 
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a recognition of the function of tension and conflict in the moral life* 
Aristotle docs elsewhere insist that the prrjictly virtuous man wiU not 
be tempted by vice but will be able without effort to envisage and 
pursue tlic path of virtuCj manifesting no doubts or hesitations. But 
this is a humanly unattainable ideal* Finite creatures that we arc, 
we cannot expect to escape from the necessity of moral conflict; w^e 
can never hope to approximate to the mean without making a cog¬ 
nitive and volitional to avoid the non-virtuous extremes. 

This situation is perfectly paralleled in the realm of art. The ex¬ 
tremes of artistic imperfection are not in themselves forces with a 
dynamic power of their ow-n; they are merely states of imperfection. 
But they possess for the creative artist a pen-'erse fascination, tempt¬ 
ing him to favor now one and now the other to the detriment of his 
art. If he is to be successful in his creative labors, he must exert every 
effort to Tecognizt them as states of imperfection, and to resist dieir 
psychological appeal: he must use all the artistic acumen and vvilh 
power at his disposal to achieve a clear apprehension of his artistic 
goal and to translate his insight into the sensuous pattern which it 
dictates* The more competent he is as an artist, the less will he be 
tempted by the non-artistic extremes to which lesser artists so fre¬ 
quently succumb. But even the greatest artist, since he is still a finite 
and fallible mortal, cannot hope to transcend the necessity for such 
conscious effort. 

This conflict of extremes, meanwhile, largely determines the 
vitality of the actualized mean, for the latter is now- seen to be a 
dynamic resolution of a dynamic situation* As Aristotle puts it, it is be¬ 
cause the mean is hard to hit that ‘^goodness is both rare and laud¬ 
able and noble.” Conduct which does not represent a victory over 
vice lacks human vitality, even though effordess achiev'^ement be the 
ultimate objective even for mortals. Similarly, a vi^ork of art which 
does not represent a victory in the face of genuine artistic obstacles 
and temptations fails to manifest that artistic vitality wluch we 
prize* 

And this, in turn, exhibits still another aspect of the mean. Ob¬ 
jectively considered, its essential nature and value is a function of 
those very factors, states, or tendencies which, in and of themselves, 
constitute moral vice or artistic imperfection. Thus, the virtue of 
courage and the vice of foolhardiness have In common a fearlessness 
in the presence of danger, and courage and cowardice are alike in 
the recognition of danger and the sense of caution. Courage com- 
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fearlessness and caution, transforiiiiitg each into an organic 
ingredient of the rifw qualtijif which is charaetcrizedj as Plato would 
put it, by a knowledge of what is and what is not to be leared. 
Virtue is not merely a negative repudiation of the opposing vices, it 
is rather the assimilation of what in each \'icc is vicious simply be¬ 
cause it appears in isolation or excess. Without those verjr qualities 
which distinguisii the opposing vices from one another and endow 
them with their positive character and reality, the mean of virtue 
could not be what it is. Its vaUie is in lai^e measure a function of the 
factors which it combines and, in combining, transforms into aspects 
of a new organic whole: the \ itality of virtue b conditioned by thosit 
factors whose reconciliation it is so hard to achieve and preserv-e. 

Similarly, in art, the actualized mean of artistic perfection will 
manifest arustic vitalit>' only in proportion as it emIndies those 
f^actora, states, or tendencies which, if yielded to without restraint 
issue in artistic imperfection, but which, in happy fusion, make a 
positive and essential comribuLion to artistic perfection. I shall ex¬ 
plore certain aspects of diis dynamic fusion in the next section, 

Aristotle s Bnal contribution is his recognition that the mean of 
virtue can be discovered not by mere deductive reasoning but only 
by practical wisdom and moral perception. This doctrine h the 
anal^e m ethics to tlie view I have already urged, that artistic 
quality IS discoverable only by artistic wisdom and insight. Only the 
good man, says Aristotle, can perceive the moral mean, and only 
chat man IS g^ whose innate capacity for virtue lias been suitably 
cultivated and disciplined, Ihc conditions of sound artistic iudg- 
ment are perfectly analogous. Artistic quality wiU reveal itself only 
to the man who has culdvatcd whatever native artistic capacity he 
may have, by subjecting it to the requisite historical and systematic 
discipline* Botli types of insight are specialized (it b the trainer i e 
the addetic expert, who prescribes the athlete’s diet), and each is 
adapted to its respective object-moral virtue in the one cas^ 
Rustic perfection m the other. These qualities must never be iden¬ 
tified; nor, whatever their simdarities, must moral wisdom ever be 
confused wall artistic insight or with other types of specialized 
awareness. But just as the mean of virtue is discoverable not bv ^ 
reasoning but only by moral wisdom, so too can the ideal' of 
fustic perfection be apprehended only by ardsdc wisdom and 
intuition. Ration^ analysis can do no more in either realm than 
explore structural relaUonships and formulate basic principles of 
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moral and artistic achievement. It can neither disco^iTCr virtue and 
artistic quality in specific contexts^ nor reveal the moral or artistic 
perfection manifested in concrete instances. 

One final remark must be added. The fact that the mean, whether 
in morals or in art,, is always determined by the unique moral or 
artistic situation^ and that it is itself, accordingly, always unique in 
this sense^ does not preclude the possibility'of comparing the conduct 
of dilTercnt individuals with reference to tlieir respective degrees of 
approximation to their respective moral objectivcsj or tlic possibility 
of comparing different works of art in terms of their respective 
degrees of artistic perfection. Since works of art fail of perfection in 
varying degrees, It is quite possible for a discriminating critic to 
compare two ivorks of art \vith reference to their measure of perfec¬ 
tion, i.e., to the closeness with which mcA approximates to ifs ideal of 
artisde expressiveness, even though the specific norm of perfection 
must of necessity be determined in each case with specific reference 
to tlic specific medium, expressive intent, and other essential aspects 
of each work of art under review^ In other words, the relative de¬ 
gree of perfection which any given work of art manifests in com¬ 
parison with other works of art is an objective fact for artistic per- 
cepdon. It is therefore one which the discerning critic can cstablisb 
with considerable precision, and regarding which he can achieve 
notable agrccnncnc with his fellow critics. 

3* Artistic pcr/ectwn as ih^ resolution of three polar tensions 

The concept of ardsde perfection as an Aristotelian mean can 
now be elaborated in terms of three specific polarities or tensions 
svhich must be resolved if a work of art is to possess artistic merit* 
These arc (a) the praiarity of simplicity versus complexity, whose 
resolution is the mean of organic unity; (b) the polarity of order 
versus novelty, whose mean is expressive originality; and (c) the 
polarity of the denial versus the idolatry of the medium, whose 
resoludon is the expressive exploitation of the medium. These po- 
lariUcs and means are all equally applicable to works of art in any 
medium, but the third is explicable, by its very nature, only with 
reference to the several artisde media* These three means, in turn, 
arc obviously aspects, or factors, of the single organic mean of ar* 
dstic perfection as such. 
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(a) Simplicity^ complexity, and organic unity. I have already discussed 
artistic unity as an aspect of artistic form.® But its essential nature 
can be described with greater precision if it is regarded as an aspect 
of the dynamic mean of artistic perfection. 

The vital unity of a work of art is an intermediate bet\veen the 
extremes of tiresome simplicity and bewildering and confusing com¬ 
plexity. A work of art may be too complex to be apprehensible as 
a unified whole, or it may be too simple to engage and hold our 
interest. It approaches perfection only in proportion as it manifests 
both the simplicity (or unity) and the complexity (or richness) of 
genuine organic unity. 

This ideal unity is not a mere “arithmetical” mean or mechanical 
compromise bct\N'een the too complex and the too simple. It caimot 
be achieved by the creative artist through mere obedience to 
formulae or rules, for it is the product of the creadve imaginaUon. 
A certain kmd of unity can, no doubt, be attained by mere technical 
proficien^ and obedience to canons. But such unity is sure to lack 
artistic vitality and to differ qualitatively from that type of artistic 
unity which the sensitive artist seeks to create and which the sen¬ 
sitive enue prizes. Unity of this type is the product of “original 
genius.” Perfect artistic unity is always a unique function of the 
specific work of art in all its uniqueness. Each work of art has its own 
ideal unity to which the unity which it actuaUy possesses more or 
le» closely approximates. Hence the question as to how successful, 
with r«pect to artistic unity, any particular work of art is, is a ques¬ 
tion which can be ans\>'cred only in terms of the work of art itself, 
mat IS, m terms of what this work of art seems to permit and demand. 
Only the creative artist can decide (if anyone can) what mart might 
have been done in the interest of greater unity: the critic can merely 
approve or censure what the artUt has already accomplished.* Such 
appraual though it inevitably reflects the critic’s familiarity with 
other works of art, and is to this extent necessarily a comparative 
judgment, is always primarily and essenUally an appraisal of specific 


• Cf., above. Chap. xi. 

• When &C cTi^ Judg« , work of tt, be deficient in thu or th.t respect, thi. judg- 
^t u. no w.y obli*.tc. hm. to detennine how thu deficiency nujht be remUed. It» 

u'.ST*' "O' >0 ”P~ve on their cre^ 

Thu i. the tn^ of the creanw: Wirt. „d if he i. un.ble or unwiUing to undertake 

It, no one else can hope to make good his faUure. 
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accomplishment with reference to the problems set by ihe specific 
work of art* 

Artistic unity, like other aspects of the mean of artistic perfection, 
is itself an extreme. No work of art can possess too great artistic 
unity, and every deficiency in arris dc unity, howev^cr great or small, 
is an ardsde imperfection. Each work of art has only one ideal 
unity, but the possible de\'iations from this mean, i.e., the possible 
degrees and varieties of lack of unity, arc indefinitely numerous. 

Artistic unity is vital in proportion as the work of art is an ardsdc 
fusion or synthesis of simplicity and complexity. It must possess a 
kirui of simplicity and a kiftd of complexity' of its own. The “sim¬ 
plicity** at which the artist aims and which the critic prizes is not, 
as Plato supposed,^® mere homogeneity of the primary medium or 
mere paucity of formal relationships, but rather an organization of 
parts, however numerous and diverse or few and homogeneous, such 
that every part stands in evident relation to the W'hole and clearly 
contributes to the total effect. .Artistic “complexity,** in turn, is not 
mere muldplicity or diversity of parts and reladons, but rather 
artistic inejchaustibleness. We judge that art to be artistically “rich** 
in which we can forever discover new aspects and new relationships. 
What we demand of art is the “simplicity** of artisde unity of ejtct 
and the “complexity** of artistic subiteiy and richiifSS, 

The vitality of genuine artistic or organic unity is thus in large 
measure the product of a happy resolution of the dynamic tension 
between the extremes of empty simplicity and unorganized com¬ 
plexity. A disdnguished work of art combines the simplicity of ar¬ 
tistically eloquent organization with the complexity of artistic rich¬ 
ness. It might be described as the successful solution, in the realm of 
ardsdc form, of the problem of the one and the many; it is a rcsoJu- 
don of the conflicts between mere empty unity and meaningless 
variety, between insipid balance and painful irregularity, bet^veen 
dull homogeneity and disorganized heterogeneity. The artist is con* 
dnually tempted, in his creative labors, to sacrifice the one for the 
other—-to achieve unity al expense of variety, contrast at thf ex* 
peme of unity. Such solutions are inevitably lacking in ardsdc vi¬ 
tality; what is achieved is not vital unity but dead and meaningless 
simplicity, not vital richness but mere variety and opposition, devoid 
of ardsdc significance. UTiat we admire in the masters is their ability 

“ Ct RipahHc, 399, 
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to create works in which so many artistic units and relations are 
fused into so organic an artistic whole, in which so many variations 

ihe "r°' for their own sake but as contributory factors to 

he fina unity ^ artistic clTect. The greater the tension, the greater 
the Vit^ity of die work; die greater the pull in the opposing^rec- 
Hons of sheer simplicity and sheer complexity, the greater the unity 
^rustic vitality, of the final result. ' 

The difficulty of achieving such artistic unity is obvious Com- 
plete attainment of perfect ardstic unity is theoretically possible 

of such an achievemem is neg- 

actually been achieved. In ap- 

‘‘m^Ption 777 otitic must rely on artist^ 

perception, not abstract reasoning; he cannot invoke scientific 

principles orap^ai to the authority of rules or formulae. Reiving on 
this ^rception, he must first appraise the uni tv of each specific iTOrk 
of art in terns of its own specific frame of reference But he can also 
compare t^eren, works of art, in die same or in ffiffirent mcdl ffi 
tc^ of the Agr« of unity which each possesses in relation m the 

It would be possible to describe and iUustrate in neat detail the 
manifestation of artistic unity in the several major fjd minor arts 
in the several miners of treatment, and in the niany different n™ 
of comt^monal pattern. The reader may be referred to aimosf w 
critica discussion of artistic form for a more pardcuiariacd apnlica- 

fom7a«.7 ‘‘uily which I have tried to 

ali"! n:^’ " 

u j y s mere order or rceuiaritv on 

the one hand, sheer novelty for its own sake, on the oth^ 

Si.rh “bcd'cncc to rule, convention, and tradition 

iuch order is a necessary factor in niT ^ ^ 

^chniqne by which alone its medium can be ^p^ed 

The artist must he a craftsman before he ran ^ VP- 
of his medium is a nut tpia non of effective artistic creado^Ev^^^^ 
moreover, has its own convendons which have been de -dotSd^y 
successiye generations of artists and which have been recognitS and 
someumes codified by theorists. These conventtorT^^ffi ^aA a 

Pr«. l«T),'ctap.7, 
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pervasive ciiltural heritage, In part the hall-marks of a more limited 
artistic school or movement^ and in part the more or less established 
professional habits of the individual artist. No art is innocent of such 
conventions. They play as essential a rfile in art as they do in science 
and morals, politics and religion. The youthful artist is inevitably 
subject to their moulding influence; his artistic education consists in 
large measure in acquiring a familiarity with them and an ability 
to use them with skill. Even the most pronounced innovation or 
violent revolt is negatively condidoned by them. Originality'^ in art 
can have no meaning save by reference to an artistic tradition which 
must be defined in terms of past conventions and various types of 
ordcr» 

But mere obedience to convention can never produce artisdc 
quality. The product of such obedience is merely a manifestation of 
uninspired orthodoxy and the mark of mere proficiency in artistic 
technique. A composition in any medium which (per mpffssibik) was 
wholly unconventional would be quite unintelligible; but a com¬ 
position wholly devoid of novelty is utterly dead, i.e., devoid of 
artisdc vitalir>^ Significant artistic originality, however, must not be 
identified with sheer novelty. Novelty is a genus of %vhlch only cer¬ 
tain specific instances possess artistic significance- 

Novelty sf is nothing but the appearance in time of radical 
difference. It is mere uniquencs. In one sense every object and event 
is unique. No leaf, no pebble on the beach, is in aii respects identical 
with any odier leaf or pebble. To be a particular is to be in some 
sense different and distinguishable from all other pardculars. We 
normally use the term "novelty,” ho^vever, to signify (i)amore^r^- 
nouncid difference, and (it) an unpr^dictabk difference, \Ve describe 
those objects or e^'ents as novel which differ in some fundamental 
w^ay from prior objects or events, and whose appearance we feel we 
could not have predicted. Signijicant originaliiy, in turn, whether in 
art or in other realms, differs in kind from sheer novelty, however 
pronounced, unexpected, or unpredictable;^^ significance or value 

^'Wlicn QOVcll'y U ollDgclhcr scparalrd frem the ccsibccptian of worth and utility, it 
makes but a slight unprcHion upon a truly correct tMlc. Every discovery ki nature, to 
the am, aud in the icicnco, has a real value, nnd a rational pleasure to a good 

taste. But things that nothing tn lecnnuncnd them but uovcltyj Hi Otoly lO eo- 
tertain children, or ihOK who are distressed fram a vacuity nf thougbL Thil quality oT 
objects uiav therefore be compared to the cypher fu ari dune ttc, which addl gmtiy to 
the value of sguiEcant ftgum; hut, when put by itacif, sajgniEci doEhiog at all." Thi 
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can never be defined merely m tettns of nc^vness or difference. But 
this is not the place to undertake an analysis of the concept of sig* 
nificance.” It suffice to describe it here as always pertaining to 
a pattern of relationships by virtue of which the object or process in 
tjuestion points beyond itself and leads the mind to new insights and 
deeper apprehensions. All genuine originality in art is significant in 
this sense, but not all innovadon is significant. The new may be a 
blind alley leading us nowhere, blocking the imagination and frus¬ 
trating every attempt at revealing interpretation. 

In art, then, significant originality is an Aristotelian mean be¬ 
tween sheer order or convention and sheer novelty or emergent 
difference. Once again, it is not merely an "arithmetical*^ mean 
benveen these extremes. Yet it is indubitably a function of both 
factors. The vitality of art depends, at least in part, upon how much 
order is combined with how much novelty. The greater the orig* 
maJity of the artist u/j/A/i! the framework of convention, and the more 
highly articulated and precise the order through which his origi¬ 
nality has expressed itself, the more vital and dymamic (other con¬ 
ditions being satisfied) is the resultant composition. The great art¬ 
ists m each of the major media are great pardy because they have 
been able so successfully to combine tradition and inventiveness, 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, order and novelty. Thev have draivn 
nchly on the past without being subjugated bv it. TT^ey have used 
what their predecessors have discovered and perfected without 
ihei^ ves becoming mere imitators. The fruitfulness of their 
original contribuuons to art, in turn, is attested by the profound 
influen^which they have had upon subsequent generations of 
artists. The work of each of the great mastei^ has been, to a greater 
or less extent (depending upon various historical circumstances), 
both a culmination and a new beginning—a consummation of one 
tradiuon and the initiation of another. Every great artist is in some 
ways heterodox with respect to the past, orthodox with respect to 
the future. Men of lesser talent, in contrast, have always tended 
towards one extreme or the other^towanls uninspired academic 
correctness or clc^r superficial novelt>^ towards mere traditional 
ob^rvance of established principles or mere ingenious novelty de^ 
void of artistic significance. True artistic originality is cxtraoidinarily 

Si«w.n, 

" Cr.* bdow. Chap. XXrv. 
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difHcxiIt and rare; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that it is reiativdy easy for the rare man of genius, and impossible 
for aH devoid of true creative ability. Anyone with normal intel¬ 
ligence and industry can achieve some measure of correetnesSj and 
the greater our ignorance or ineptitude* the more novel will be our 
attempts at composition in any artistic medium. Sigiuhcant artistic 
originality is the unique product of disciplined genius. 

Such originality is likely to manifest itself in strange and unpre¬ 
dictable ways. Not only arc the works of some artists infinitely more 
original than those of other artists, but the works of the same artist 
may differ notably in this respect. It is only the greater artists who 
are able to avoid a stereotyped imitation of their own earlier work; 
innumerable instances come to mind of artists who have eventually 
become imitators of themselves, that is, whose spring of original ^ 
has ultimately run dry.^^ One of the surest tests of great ardstic 
genius is the evidence of not only continued but ever intensified 
originality* Witness the last compositions of Beethoven and Bach, 
Titian and Cezanne, Michelangelo and Shakespeare. Genuine 
originality* finally, can no more be discovered by abstract reasoning 
or subjective whim than it can be produced by mere orthodox con¬ 
formity or undisciplined ebullience* It too reveals itself only to cul¬ 
tivated artistic perception. 

(c) Denial tks imdium, over-imisierta on the mediitfnj and'txprtsxive 
explmtutim cj ihe nudium. A third intcr-medial polarity conditioning 
artistic quality relates to the use of the medium, both primary and 
secondary. I have already discussed the nature of the primary and 
secondary media in the six major arts; it remains to consider how, in 
general, artistic quality is a function of these media and of their use* 
Let us examine ^t the r6Ie of the primary medium. 

Artistic quality is* in part* the product of the effective exploita¬ 
tion of the primary medium. By its *‘effective exploitation” is meant 
the full recognition of both its artistic potentialities and limitations. 
Artistic quality is always a manifestation of the artistes sensitidiy to 

Colicctan And either patrona af tfit picimiAl art* aficn esert nn unfortunAtc in¬ 
fluence upon conKmEXKAry artista in thli nupect. An Attiit comes lo be » tlic 

author of worka In a given nyle* and ihe eoUector frequently Imwa an bavlag works 
typical of this style in Jiis collecdan. Simltarly, the Art-consdom public lendi » demand 
of Uie artiit moie compoaiiion* In the style to which it has become Accmtoincid. Tht 
artijt muit often* ai. a result, pay a high price for continued originality, and the leaser 
artUl of«fl luccumbi to the demand far repetition with nnly nunor varUdooi, 
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and love /or his medium, and the potentialities of the medium are 
revealed in all compositions of genuine artistic merit* What I have 
i^erred to ^ the aothedc character of tlic primary medium as such 
IS intended by skillful formal organiaation. Tire artist makes clear 
to us his appreciation of this immediate aesthetic quaiity and heips 
^ to realize it as we ne™r did before. Tims, the successful compost 
exploits the aesthetic character of timbre, tonality, and dvnLic 
variation, the musical significance of rests. In good architecture 
character of evident tensile strength, weight, color, and 
surface-texture of the materials employed, and of the geometrical 
^portions of space and light, are all artistically realized. The com- 
^tent dancer is acutely aware of his body as a potentially expressive 

nph, Md pliability m motion and at rest. The skillful painter 
uses his paint in a manner appropriate to paint and his pencil pen 

fur/ac^tn '"h* ‘h ^ 7'®"'*°''. appi^priafe to the insimment an’d^e 
surface to which it js applied. Good sculpture exhibits the iithic 

^fdThrr°^r°"*I qualities of wood, and the like. 

And the writw whose compositiotis possess artistic quaiity betrays 

m every line his "sense of language," tliat is, his selitivityw the 
sound of the spoken word and the musical rhythm of a phiLe the 

thc^ emotional and Jmagistic associations. This “sense of the 
rnedmm, this ability artistically to exploit to the full its artistic 

C "S': “«"?• 

(or "idolatry" of) the medium. The fi™onhese'’~es ef 
i^^in the failure ,o exhaust the relevant ” 

tofie pLdvMow-t*’' *' “"Justifiably flowed 

£ Sr t^r'adJr,?"" 'i“ P™l“ctive than would 

^ pi^ifale with adequate cultivation. Music which emphasizes 

fom^ pattern but ignores timbre and dynamic variation or whicn 
^ph^^es ton^ "color” at the expensT of more O “ 
lationshipt; lecture whose surface conceals or denies order v- 
mg engineering structure of potential expressive siSficZe or 
which emphasizes this structure at the ^ or 

architectural values; a dance 

ccution of a single type of step with minor variations; stone sculpH 
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turc vi/hich visually denies its medivnn and is made to look as. though 
it ^verc composed of some other physical material] painting which 
fails to recognbe the immediate aesthetic appeal of line, color, and 
shape, and does not exploit their potential artistic expressiveness; 
literature which ignores either the expressiveness of sound or the 
importance of conceptual and imagistic meanings:—these are all 
instances of failure to exploit the expressive potentialities of the pri¬ 
mary medium. In a word, the primary medium remains uncx- 
ploited in proportion as the end in view in any specific composition 
could be more effectively achieved through a richer and more 
effective use of this or that aspect of the medium in question. 

Such under-exploitation of the medium Is normally the result of 
sheer incompetence^ The^ feeble artist is unable adequately to ap¬ 
preciate the immediate aesthetic appeal of his primary medium, and 
he is therefore unable to turn this aesthedc quality to account in his 
composition or to realize its expressive potentialities. But such 
failure must be sharply distinguished from the deliberate neglect of 
certain aspects of a given medium in favor of other aspects* In the 
one case, the artist fails through ignorance to accomplish what he 
himself would like to accomplish* In the other, he decides, wisely or 
unwisely but none the less intentionally, to make use of only this or 
that aspect of the medium in thb or that specific way. Such selection 
is in itsdj dearly not subject to criticism, for some selection is always 
necessary in any specific composition. No artist can possibly exploit 
all the potentialities of his medium in any one work, and even the 
richest work of art is bound to exploit certain aspects of the medium 
at the e*'cpense of others. Here again, final appraisal of the m,easure 
of success or failure must rest with artistic perception. If we, as com¬ 
petent critics, feel that the medium has been wisely chosen and 
used to achiei-'e die desired effect, we are judging the work to 
possess artistic perfection in this respect; if not, we judge it to be 
more or less deficient in ardsde quality- 

In proportion, meanwhile, as an ardst restricts himself to the ex¬ 
ploitation of only certain aspects of his medium, he is likeiy to 
‘'force” those aspects, i*e., to try to compel the medium to do more 
than it is capable of doing. For exampk, a writer who ignores the 
meanings of w'ords tends to emphasize their auditory **values,” and 
in extreme cases he may go so far as to rely on the “music” of the 
spoken word almost as exclusively as the composer of “pure” music 
rdies on abstract musical patterns, Not content to recognize and 
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exploit the sound of words and the immediate aesthetic appeal of 
vocal umbre, accent, and auditory rhythm as contributory factors, he 
taks the part for the whole and \vrites poetry as though he were 
wntmg pure musjc. Abstractions in sculpture and paintintr are 
^erally characterized by a similar forcing of the primary media. 
1 he representabonal potentialities of these media are ignored and 
me attempt is made to create abstract two-dimensional or three- 
dimensional patterns which are intended to be as immediatdy 
exp^ive as ^e me equally abstract tonal patterns of music, 
Crmcs may differ as to whether this does consUtute a forcing of me 
medium beycid Its pro^r limits; but iu any case a part is 4ed to 
do the work of the whole. Similarly, program music Is in condnual 
danger of straining the medium of pure sound in the effort to 
inurate natural sounds. Architecture which aims at representation 
IS invanably grotesque-* (Figs. 16-19). The free dance may defeat 

XT' T reliance on non-panfomimic, 

Silent motion, or, altemauwly, by too great reliance either on 
music^ a^mpamment or on pantomime. Whether or not the me- 

composition in these media cau- 
o’' f-J- immediate 

ThTXT depends upon the artistic effect 

of the specific composition upon the sensitive critic. If the effect is 
con^nemg, no “forcing- can be said to have taken place buV“the 
work appears m be a tsar *>„ (pig. 109), enpressiveness must be 
said to have been sacrificed to virtuosity 

tauwtT”!! “ 'yp' of °ver.exploi- 

taaon of the medium, or rather of one aspect of it at me exocn^ nf 

W rwognize the expressive ftmiVanawof 

wploitation IS simply an emphasis on the medium and its tech- 
^1 manipulaiion> «r mn sakt. This extreme can accurately be 
described ^ a type of idolatry, f have said that the difference be- 
a religion icon and an idol is that an icon, correctly defined is 

'■=P««titation, or expression 
1 / 3 * 0 ^ ^ ^ 'T identified with deity, ^ icon 

leads U3 beyond itself and is essentially a means to a hieher end 
whereas an idol is thought of as ^ nigber mdj 

. uxuugnr oj as itsetf possessing intrinsic re gious 

value and power. Idolatry, however, is obvio^ly not limit^ m 

phyticot character of io medium (Fi. m ^ 

urn \rjg. 77;. Flamboyant Gothic comstti thi* defect. 
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religion. The veneration for logic or scientific method, for political 
organization, or for social conventions and institutions, Jor their own 
sake (as contrasted with a proper esteem for them as invaluable 
means to ends other than themselves) is equally idolatrous. Art too 
p)crmits of idolatry of various types, and one of the most common 
today is the artistically unjustifiable emphasis on the primary media 
for their own sake. The lithic character of stone may be so stressed 
that the chief, and almost the only, impression we get of the work is 
this lithic quality. Music may be so exclusively colorful or structur¬ 
ally ingenious that it becomes mere sound without significance. It is 
the virtuoso in every art who is most likely to succumb to the allure¬ 
ments of this extreme. Technical proficiency simultaneously con¬ 
ditions and threatens genuine artistry. Meaningless musical bril¬ 
liance, too facile execution of intricate steps or acrobatic leaps in the 
dance, sheer engineering skill and inexpressive architectural inge¬ 
nuity, undue preoccupation with the polished surface of stone or 
met^, or with brush-stroke or etching line, artistically nugatory 
skill in illusionisdc painting or sculpture, and love for verbal 
harshness or sweetness, conceptual clarity or imagistic vividness, Jor 
their own sake —all are manifestations of this extreme, i.e., of idolatry 
of the primary medium as such. 

Here, as in the polarities already discussed, the mean is a happy 
fusion of tendencies which become extremes, deficient in artistic 
quality, only from over-emphasis. Ideally, the medium should be 
exploited to the full, yet not for its own sake or in the spirit of mere 
virtuosity but always as a means to the end of significant artistic 
expression. This mean can also be determined only by reference to 
the specific work of art. Our first question in the presence of any 
work of art must be: Might the artist have achieved what he appears 
to have intended to achieve more effecdvely through a richer ex¬ 
ploitation of his medium, or, alternatively, through a less short¬ 
sighted preoccupadon with his medium for its own sake? If our 
answer is affirmative, we must judge the work to be correspondingly 
deficient in artistic quality. If, on the other hand, there is reason to 
believe that a work of art which seems to us to incline towards either 
extreme docs actually express exaedy what the artist meant it to ex¬ 
press, i.e., docs emphasize, on the one hand, or neglect, on the other, 
just what he meant to emphasize or neglect for his expressive pur¬ 
pose—if we feel that, given his objective^ the artist has exploited his 
medium in exaedy the right way, we must then judge it to be (at 
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•'f ‘ '«P«0 “perfect” or ideally rich in artistic quality. 

Should It seem to us, on the contrary, to lack all expressed content 

f?, Of '"^hnique or craftsmanship, it 

St be judg^ to f^ outside the category of art altogether. This is 
not to say that objects of this type necessarily lack aU aesthetic 
quality or formal beauty (as opposed to artistic quality). I would 
surest that most (ti not aU) so^allcd “machine art” (Fig 93) 
calory. A utilitarian, machine-made product 

S ^ •*“ T Porfootion, surface, and shape. 

Such delight IS not idolatry (as I have used the term) if no attempt 
u made to regard it as art. Here the honest and competent craftsman 
who Ukes pride in his wwk and who indulges in no artistic preten- 

wrimif utensils and type- 

writers, bathroom fixtures and billiard balls, are put on exhibition 

Md hCTaldcd as “art” that the charge of idolatry in art is justified. 

® technician but our neglect 

So far I have been considering artistically effective and ineffee- 

ThU meam that effective exploitation of the secondary medium 

“v^rMe“s^da“"'°^“ “ ingrcdTnts of the 

avmlable seconds^ medium permit of effective use in the chosen 

a kind of 

S do of secondary media do, and other 

m^um . 'ffoctive use in this or that primary 

m^ ^ertPr^'' ftbject-matter, for example, can Ite 

len^ itf^ represented in painting than in sculpture; music 
Fff^^ rep^ntatjon but poorly, architecture not at ail. 
Effecuve exploitauon of the secondary medium can be described 

i^ff tr,‘hr,«‘?.‘h' >“°"dary medi^ 

Itself to the artist s expressive intent. The creative arto approx 
iniato to the mean in proportion as he U wise in selecting and Lng 

lect-matter of a sculptural composition or painting, for example, is 

“ Cf., atxive, pp. 4(y. 
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wisely chosen if it provides the artist i%'ith the best possible oppor¬ 
tunity for expressing the artistic content winch he desires to express. 
Wiihin the limits set by the primary medium the artist has a wide 
choice of subjcci-matten He may choose carelessly and then^^at- 
tempt to express, in terms of what he has chosen^ a content not 
effectively expressible in this way. Or, alternatively, he may become 
fascinated by his secondary medium In all its unillumined par¬ 
ticularity, and content himself with as literal and uninicrpretative a 
rendition of it as is technically possible (Figs, 101, 103, 104, lOS, 
107). In the latter case, as in the former, the potential signifi¬ 
cance of llie secondary medium fails to achieve artistic expression. 
The mean of artistic excellence, in contrast, involves choosing the 
right subject-matter and employing it in the right way according to 
criteria dictated by the expressive intentions T the artist. 

4. Applkiiti&n <f/ ikest poinritits la the six rmijQr arts 

Each of these three polarities, whose respective means are aLsp>ects 
of the generic mean of artistic perfecdon, naturally manifest them¬ 
selves in different w'ays in the several mapr arts, since each art has 
its owm distinctive primary medium, its characteristic secondary 
medium, and its own intra-medial generic forms. That is, each set of 
extremes and each resultant mean must be interpreted, in the 
presence of any specific work of art, with reference to the art to 
which it belongs. 

(a) AfujiV without words and the pure dante arCj 1 have said, the 
simplest of the arts. Unlike architecture, they need not adapt them¬ 
selves to speciBc udlitarian needsj unlike sculpture and palndng, 
they are not representational; unlike literature, their primary media 
are not in essence symbolic. Both achieve expressiveness directly 
through die non-representational and non-sj^mboiic ordering of 
their primary media, and both have as their distinedve subject- 
matter man^s cmodve-conativc states. This comparative simplicity 
is in a sense a limitation. The musician and the dancer cannot in¬ 
terpret many aspects of reality and human experience which other 
artists are able to interpret. But \vidiin the limits prescribed by 
their primary media, both music and the dance can express certain 
univcrsaJs wth unrivalled eloquence. The)’' can do so, however, only 
if they exploit their respective primary media and their common 
subject-matter with imaginative piower. This exploitation involves 
unusual sensitivity to all the scnsuoits attributes of sound and bodily 
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movement, unusual discernment of familiar associations, and gen¬ 
uine understanding of man^s emotional and impulsive nature. 

Both music without words and the pure dance can err in the 
direction of tiresome and empty simplicity, on the one hand, con¬ 
fusing and unintegrated complexity, on the other. The desirable 
mean in both arts is obviously an organic richness which even the 
most sensitive observer cannot exhaust. Both arts, again, must be on 
their guard against mere conventionality, tradition, and mechanical 
order, on the one hand, mere unintelligible novelty, on the other. 
The great artist in these media is original within the framework of 
established convention* Not that this framework is not itself con* 
tinually subjected to modification: witness the evolution of musical 
systems and forms and the healthy revolts in the dance against 
choreographic traditions* But some intelligible and familiar order is 
requisite to communication, as imaginative originality is requbite 
to artistic interest and vitality. Each of these arts, BnalJy, must ex¬ 
ploit its distinctive primary medium to the full if the latter b to be 
used with maximum artistic effect—music, the infinite variety of 
sounds in tonal, temporal, and dynamic relation; the dance, ail the 
movements and postures of the human body. For example, a specific 
charge brought gainst the formal ballet by the exponents of the 
modern dance is its failure to exploit innumerable expressive bodily 
movements, while the protagonbta of both the ballet and the mod¬ 
ern dance condemn pure acrobatics as mere emphasis on bodily 
agility for its own sake. More generally, the incompetent dancer is 
unable to use his body as an effective vehicle for artistic expression; 
the agiJe dancer, In whatever school, b Ln danger of lapsing into 
mere virtuosity. 

In the dance with musical accompaniment, and in music with a 
verbal text, a new factor is introduced which in each case compli¬ 
cates the respective media and creates new dangers to be avoided 
and new objecrives to be achieved* The dancer must avoid undue 
subordination to the music, on the one hand, indificrencc to or de¬ 
fiance of the music, on the other. The composer, similarly, must 
avoid slavish and mechanical subservience to the text as well as 
blindness to its expressive potenrialitics. 

Finally, pantomime introduces still another factor into the dance, 
and this new factor b parelleied in music by the element of repre¬ 
sentation in program music. The twin dangers and the new poten* 
tiality which result from these factors are perhaps more pronounced 
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in the dance than in music, for the dance lends itself to pantomime 
better than detes music to the representation of natural scenes or 
sounds. Undue emphasis upon these factors is peculiarly painful in 
both arts, and there are diose ^vho would argue that both factors 
should be avoided at alJ cost. But the most successful pantomimic 
dances, and program music at its best, both exhibit the expressive 
potentialities of these factors, provided the>' are Introduced with 
imagination and artistic restraint. 

(b) Artistic quality in archii^clun differs from that of the other 
arts chiefly through the introduction of a new factor which majf 
appear in specific compositions in the other arts but must appear as 
an essential condition of architectural excellence. This factor is what 
architects entitle the “program,^* and what 1 have referred to as its 
“social function.” 1 have pointed out that all art possessed of larger 
significance for man must, by definition, have a social function in a 
wider cultural sense. The truth of this is emphasized in the doctrine 
of “art for life's sake” (as opposed to the doctrine of “art for art’s 
sake”). The social function which distinctively characterizes archi¬ 
tectural quality is narrowerj tlie term “general social function” has 
reference to die more limited type of social use (c.g., religious, civic, 
domestic, etc.) to which a building may be put, and die term 
“specific social function” to the still more limited, historically con¬ 
ditioned, social activities \vhicb it is ineani to house (e.g*, a seven¬ 
teenth century Roman Cadiolic service, die official life of the court 
of Louis XIV, or the family life of John Smith)* I have argued that 
whereas an artist in any of the other arts may have a “general” or 
“specific” social function in mind (as in the writing of “dance” 
music or “occasional” music) but ngeti not do so, the architect, on 
the contrary, tnusi know in advance at least what general social 
function the building which he is designing is intended architec¬ 
turally to satisfy, and he should often know^, if he is to achieve the 
highest architectural quality, the more pardcuEar use to which the 
building is to be put. 

As regards the latter requirement, we must distinguish those social 
functions which change relatively little from age to age from those 
whose temporal or historical rhythm is shorter and more varied* 
Catholic Christianity, for example, possesses a rdadvely unchang¬ 
ing creed and form of worship* Hence, a cathedral which is archi¬ 
tecturally expressive of this religion in one age is likely to express it 
in other ages, although even here stylisdc changes which reflect 
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changes in cultural and religious outlook must be taken seriously 
into account. Domestic architecture, in contrast, is (or should be) 
exp^ive not only of domestic life in general but also, c.g*, of John 
Smith and his family, with their unique personal tastes, needs, and 
social outlook. But though tJiis distinction is valid so tar as it goes, it 
would certainly be foolish to insist on drawing a sharp line bet^veen 
the more general and the more speciJic social functions of aj^chitec- 
ture. It is far more important to recognise the essential impotcanee 
of the **pro^am” as such, that is, as defined to include both of these 
types of social function, and to see precisely how this factor enters 
into architectural quality. 

Here the extremes arc, on the one hand, architecturally inexpres- 
siv^ purely utilitarian (i.c., non-arListic) satisiaction of a social re¬ 
quirement and, On the other hand, architectural form wholly un-^ 
related to actual or possible social use. An architectural edifice 
designed without reference to any specific or possible use to %vhich 
It might be put and which (to complete the description of this ex¬ 
treme Limit) could be put to no use vvhatevtr, whether religious or 
secular, would be necessarily devoid of architectural quality. A 
building, on the other hand, which satisfied certain of man’s needs 
in a purely physical way, but which completely failed to express 
thcM needs architecturally, would illustrate the opposite extreme, 
t is impossible to cite specific instances of pure architectural 
form^ism, though the reason for this is fortuitous- no one w^ould 
ever i^ve the incentive to build or pay for a perfectly useless build¬ 
ing. The Cloriritt in the grounds of Schbnbrunn in Vienna (Fig. 76) 
is ^rhaps as close an approximation to this extreme as W'c are likely 
to find: it is of no possible use save as a piece of architectural decora^ 
non m a formal palace garden. Even it, however, serves the very 
specific function of completing an important vista from the Bfl- 
and is thus in a real sense part of the landscape setting of the 
p^ace. On the other hand, the world is full of buildings which lack 
all ^hitcctural expressiveness, though they are well adapted to 
man s stnedy utilitarian activities: witness the average apartment 
house or factory-, garage or private dwelling, as well as innumerable 
churches and public buildings. 

The mean between these extremes may be entitled “expressive 
social functionalism.” It is “socially functional” in that a building 
sailing the requirements of the mean is well adapted to the use for 
which It has been designed: R is “expressive” in that this use is re- 
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fleeted io the architectural form. For example, a church which 
possesses artistic quality is not only equipped to house the ceremonial 
activities of the congregation, but, in addition, ^Tooks like a church”: 
an architecturally successful private dwelling is not only livable but 
proclaims its domestic function to the sensitive eye. 

This aspect of architectural quality raises three problems. The 
first relates to stylistic convention. A building may look like a church 
in one period, when certain stylistic conventions have become es¬ 
tablished, and not look like a church according to other stylistic 
criteria. The language of architecture changes from age to age and 
differs according to locality, Just as verbal languages change and 
differ. To deny the possibility of architectural expressiveness on this 
score w^ould be as foolish as it would be to deny the possibility of 
verbal communication because no language is universal or eternal. 
This characteristic of the language of architecture, as of every 
language which artists use, is one of the factors which make his¬ 
torical criticism essential to all critical endeavor. 

The second problem may be formulated thus: Is it possible archi¬ 
tecturally to e.'tpress nU of man’s manifold activities which require 
some kind of housing? That the best religious architecture docs in 
its own way express the spirit of religious w'orship, and the best 
domestic architecture, the nature and dignity of family life, will 
hardly be denied. But what of industrial, business, and analogous 
social functions? The function of a factory building Is to house and 
facilitate manufacture, of a garage, to protect a car against the ele¬ 
ments. Gan these functions be given e.xprcssion? 

Finally, there is the problem, already mentioned, of how much 
importance should be assigned by the architect to the expression of 
more general social function and how much to more specific and 
temporary social requirements. Granted that a private dwelling 
should architcciuraily express both domesticity in general and the 
more specialized needs of John Smith, where should the emphasis 
fall? 

The polarity of social functionalism in architecture is paralleled 
by the polarity of engineering functionalism.^^ Here the extremes 
and the mean are not far to seek. The extremes to be avoided are, 
on the one hand, the failure to exploit the expressive potentialities 
of visible engineering structure and building materiab and, on the 

^’The iwo distinctive archiiectural poJariiJes thus relate, respeetivdy, t<i ihc c*- 
ploitaiion of the distinctive 5ecnndajr>' and primary media of architecture. 
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other, a non^xpressivc idolatry of these factors. The Rococo style 
“ ‘h' eighteenth century was prone toL 
^ ^ TTf** niodemistic architecture is prone to the 

‘‘S'*'' diJicrenUy in different 
‘■.•'''‘'n' buildings, is of course the expressive exploitation 

buSd";::^"nL~ “ 

(c) The most distinctive characteristic of artistic qualitv in 

‘“J'*'’'' “P“‘*y f" representation. 
^ conceived to be essentially representational, the 
^evant polarity and mean are easy to define. The mean of expres¬ 
sive represenution lies benveen the extremes of (i) wholly non- 

Z^e i^Te n^ reproducutl. 

,vt,? pnmary medium in question. The best iUustradons 

^ *" Pf”“‘"8 are wholly abstract designs and entirely 

Zt^'^u'l ‘hrce-dimensioSj abstractions 

^d faithful wax models, painted and clothed to achieve verisimili- 

I have observed that strictly literal reprtxluction is impossible 
stn« the ve^ pr«,« of transladon into a med°um wTS in 
Kulpture or m painting, necessitates some modification, and since 

moreover, some selection of subicct-mattpr fmrrU 

like, is unavoidable. This doZot ® T°"’. 

sele^don or th,- *'°'*ever, that either the 

S q^S: -^iie nZ pCo^Z‘""°'r the introduction of 

records its visual appearance at a oartir*^! ^ subject and 

rule achievincr instant without, as a 

^photi^Z^^i, n ^pressiveness possible in the art 

oi pnotography. His purpose is not to create a work of art h..f to 

She orpZnZmri'h" specificity. As r^ards 

achieriSTsome measure of ^tUtZltpr^™""' 
dons. Criticism of such abstractions mZ ht"T '”,^^1 
the claim (i) that these primarv w ,‘'’'‘''"‘‘e ^ based upon 

dvelylend'themselvZLchZ^ent td 

is left reladvely unexploited if no us^ il’i^d "r • ">edtum 

possibilides. ‘“""t® “sets made of Its representational 

The distinctive mean of arristtiV i 

donal arts must be defined, then as a unifi^'" mpr^nta- 

exploitadon of both prirnar^ m^inm LT ’ 
matterforthesakeof-Udr^^ZeeZ^^^^^^ 
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sen ted must be selected with an eye to its usefulness as a potentially 
expressive vehicle, and it must be so treated as to tramfonn this 
potentiality' into an artistically vital actuality. This transformation, 
in turn, can be effected only through skillful use of the primary 
medium. The most expressive sculpture and painting (quite apart 
from the larger significance of w'hat is expressed) approximates 
closely to this ideal. Appraisal of artistic quality in these arts, as 
elsewhere, involves reference to the presumed intention of the artist 
and to the particular problem which he has set himself in the par* 
ticular composition.^® 

(d) If music and the pure dance are the simplest of the major 
arts, litfrsiUTi is certainly the most complex. The secondary me¬ 
dium, as has already been noted, includes most, if not all, of the 
secondary media of the other arts, and a great deal besides.. It in* 
eludes all possible subjects which permit of effective literary treat¬ 
ment, namely, the whole world of man^s inner and outer experience* 
Our problem is to determine how this subject-matter may be taken 
into account in a description of the conditions of literary quality. 
Again, the primary' medium of literature is, as we discovered. Itself 
complex, consisting, on the one hand, of sensory sy'mbols, l.e., 
spoken (and \sTittcn) words, and, on the other hand, of the mean* 
ings which these words possess individually and in syntactical rela¬ 
tion* Both of these aspects of the primary medium of literature—the 
sound of the spoken word and the meanings of the words as symbols 
—must be kept in mind in any analysis of the conditions of literary 
q^ality^ The media of literature are accordingly too complex to 
make possible the formulation of a single literary polarity and mean: 
as in the case of architecture, at least two polarities and means, 
relevant to the primary medium, must be invoked. 

The first of these concerns the relation of the sound of the sf>oken 
w'ord to the meaning symbolically convey-ed* Language may be 
used (as it is in science) with sole reference to the meanings which 
the words, spoken or written, evoke* This marks one extreme or pole* 
At the other extreme, the “music** of the spoken word, or (to take 
account of all possibilities) the visual pattern of the lATitten or 
printed w'Ord, is emphasiaed without any reference whatever to its 
sy'mbolic meaning* Both of these extremes lack all true lUtraiy 
quality. The goal of science differs from that of literature, and the 

Gf., abem:, pp. 3J7.21, 407-13* 
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linguistic means to be approved in each case differ correspondingly. 
The literary author must take into account a factor which the scien¬ 
tist quite properly ignores, to wit, the immediate expressiveness of 
sound. The opposite exu-cme would be most closely approximated in 
verse which was pleasing to the ear but which meant nothing 
idcationally because the words used were not real words but mere 
nonsense syllables. Such verse would have a certain aesthetic 
quality, and might even possess some slight artistic value as music^ but 
it would not be literature. It too would lack literary quality in any 
accepted sense of the term. A finely written or printed page which is 
grateful to the eye but whose text is wholly incomprehensible would 
merit an analogous appraisal. 

The mean behveen these extremes must include both factors, duly 
transformed through organic fusion. Literature is excellent (other 
conditions being satished) in proportion as the expressive poten- 
Ualities of the spoken word (and of the written or printed word, 
though this is a minor factor) are exploited in such a way as to re- 
irdorcc and clarify the meaning which these words express. How 
the^ factors of sound and meaning are to be weighted, and how 
each factor is to be used in relation to the other in any spiecific com¬ 
position, must depend upon the artistic intention of the individual 
writer—an inicnuon which, so far as it can be ascertained, must be 
taken into account by the literary critic. Stylistic characteristics of 
^rio^, movements, and individual authors, meanwhile, are often 
describable in terms of greater emphasis, now on one factor, and now 
on pother. All that can be demanded more generally is the presence 
of both factors in happy combination. Finally, the mean, though 
deriving 1 ^ artistic vitality from the dynamic interplay of both 
factors, differs qualitatively from each extreme. A melodious line of 
poetry is not merely melody plus meaning, but meaning intensified 
and clanfied by sound, sound rendered meaningful in a literary 

mannrr *» ^ ' 


which contributes to literary quality relates 
specifically to the meaning of the words employed. Three types of 
meaning have been distinguished: (i) conceptual meaning, as re¬ 
corded (so far ^ possible) in the dictionary definition of individual 
words, but including also, and more particularly, emergent con- 

Wordnw«h .«1 Spim«a: -In Uw «o„d e»«: 
^ only ci^ from ilw robjee, m..,..; i„ u,, oilwr Ih. wort. dwnudw. 
on Bro. mi Othn fmu (Inodon: M^milUn. 1933). p. 60. 
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ccptual meanings brought into being by a judicious combination of 
words; (ii) imagistic meaning, present in all cases in which a w'ord, 
or a group of words, conjures up an image of any type in the mind 
of anyone familiar with the language and psychologically capable of 
entertaining such images; and (iii) emotive-conative overtones, 
which tend to attach themselves to all words under favorable cir¬ 
cumstances, but which vary gready from word to word and from one 
individual or one social group to another. In making this distinction, 

I pointed out that the scientist does his best to introduce into his 
discourse only conceptual meanings, and that, when he does appeal 
to imagery, he limits himself to images, e.g., diagrams, carefully 
chosen and scientifically (or mathematically) defined. He also tries 
hard to exclude scientifically irrelevant cmotive-conative overtones. 
The literary author, in contrast, makes rich use of overtones and, 
indeed, conceives it as part of his task to create new overtones 
through skillful selection and use of words with emotive and co- 
native associations. He can introduce and control these associations, 
meanwhile, by suitable manipulation of both concepts and images, 
or, more specifically, by using both together in “metaphorical** 
relation. It is this relation which is found, on analysis, to constitute 
the specific locus of the second polarity of literary quality. 

This polarity can be describe most simply as the dynamic con¬ 
trast and interplay of concept and image. TTie extremes or poles arc 
(i) pure abstract concepts, best exemplified in logical analysis or 
mathematical reasoning, and (ii) concrete images in all their un¬ 
relieved particularity. Both extremes, conceived of as ideal limits, 
are devoid of literary value and, in themselves^ arouse no emodve- 
conative overtones of explicit artistic significance. It is only when 
they are effecuvely combined, that is, so related that the image 
takes on wider significance through conceptual interpretation, while 
the concept is simultaneously given concrete applicadon in an 
image, that vital literary quality comes into being. To describe the 
result as “vital** is to recognize the emergence of new meanings and 
new emotive-conadve overtones. For these are an all-important 
product of the metaphorical dimension which constitutes the second 
mean of literary excellence. 

This description of the mean in terms of the effective interplay of 
concept and image is accurate up to a point, and is directly ap¬ 
plicable to most literature which possesses literary quality. Com¬ 
positions differ gready, however, in both literary typ)e and historical 
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style, ^d, conscquendy, in their use of this metaphorical dimen- 
sion. Most of the world’s great literature achieves literary merit 
through the employment of both concepts and images. But there are 
notable examples (for instance, in the writings of the Metaphysical 
poets) of genuine literary quality achieved through the cffecUve 
interplay of more general and more limited concepts; while, near 
the other pole, individual passages and even entire literary com¬ 
position owe their undeniable literary power primarily to an inter¬ 
play of more gener^ and more specific imagery. Not to leave out of 
account these relatively rare, yet not unimportant, ways of achiev- 

ihonlnliterature, the metaphorical literary polarity 
ould be re-defined as a fruitful interplay of the more general and 
th^ore parucular, as expressed in the medium of words. 

•3?’.“ ‘orlusive characterization of literary quality has the 

ofherT.^* ^'"'i “"“‘arity of literature to the 

' '"‘y’ "‘“'10 quality in each of the arts might well 
^ d^nbed in terms of the effective interplay of the more general 

in turn, suggests what may 
^ made a fitting sununary of my entire analysis of the condition 

^^if mT* “ gcnerically identical in all the 

conditions of this common character 
th, ^ ^ in the foregoing account of 

^ polarities. These conditions differ from one 

^ to another only in so far as the primary media differ, these 
di^nces, in turn, dicuung corresponding differences in the re- 

Empirical investigation of intra-medial 
° educes, therefore, to 

w ^ifh """'T “PP“"“°n of the third inter-medial 
^taty, ^tch concerns the effective exploitation of the primary 

i^f d^n^’a literary polarities which I h^ 

i!"'" P"“'n'nriz«l applications of the prin- 

oniter^^’lTxSn.'’""^ P-P°»« 

of “ "'“h" ‘I'C fonnulation 

of rules mechmtcally applicable to specific works of art for the de- 

terminauon of their artisUc quality, nor an immediate first-hand 

h^^'n 1 quality as such. All that I have been able to do 

has been to explore some of the conditions of artistic quality whose 
neglect seems mevitably to result in artistic insufficS 
elusive something which we entitle artistic “vitality” or^peJL^ 
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tion” remains, like other ultimates, as inaccessible to conceptual 
analysis as its apf)earance is unpredictable. All that reason can do 
in its presence is to exercise its peculiar prerogative of self-limitation, 
i.e., to confess its own impotence and to acclaim the power of dis¬ 
ciplined and oriented artistic intuition to discover, enjoy, and ap¬ 
praise artistic beauty in its innumerable sp>ecific manifestations. 
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ARTISTIC TRUTH 

I F we conceive of art as being in essence expressive, and if 
believe that what a work of art expresses, through the organiza¬ 
tion of a primary artistic medium, is an interpretation of some sub- 
jeet-matter, it follows by definitioii that what is thus expressed may 
be ejtlier true or false. Furthermore, the appJicabiJity of these cat¬ 
egories to art is actually assumed by every artistically sensitive 
person, whether critic or la>Tnan, who regards a work of art not only 
as an object of intrinsic delight but as a vehicle of comm unication ^ 
Thus, when we say that a pK>cin ‘Vings true,"^ we credit its author not 
only with sincerity but with insight. In some sense or other we are 
endorsing his interpretation of his subject-matter* And, conversely, 
when we describe a picture or a musical composition as “shallow,“ 
superficial, or “sentimental” (in the derogatory sense), w^e are 
not primarily impugning the artist’s sincerity but are accusing him 
of lack of understanding. We are in some sense repudiating his in¬ 
terpretation of his subject-matter. Thus the categories of truth and 
falsity are actually invoked in al! artistic response to art; and this 
invocation is completely in harmony with the definition of artistic 
content as an artistically expressed interpretadon of reality In Its 
relation to human life. Our task in this chapter is to examine the 
concept of artistic truth and to attempt to formulate its criteria. 

Since the claim that artistic content may be true or false can be 
taken seriously oidy if Ae terms “truth” and “falsity” are used not 
in a radically rrusleading sense but in a manner conformable to 
common usage, I must attempt to show that the “truth” which is 
here claimed for art Is genuine truth and not something entirely 
different, masquerading under the name. It wiU therefore be nec- 
e^ry to indicate, however briefly, the grnmc nature and criteria 
of truth as such. But whatever truths achieve expression in art roficet 
a distinctive approach to reality and are expressed in one or another 
of the distinctive arlisUe media; and this approach and these media 
differ, as we have seen, from other approaches, such as the scientific, 
and from other media, such as conceptuaJ prose and mathemaiical 
symbolism. Hence, however we define the generic nature of truth 
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and its criteria, the truths which science and art respectively express 
will differ from one another in significant ways, and the generic 
criteria of truth will be applicable to works of art and to scientific 
propositionsrespectively only as restated in a more specialized form. 
That is, the specific criteria of truth which arc applicable in the one 
case arc not applicable in the other. A validation of the concept of 
artistic truth must accordingly take into account the difference be¬ 
tween artistic and sciendfic truth, as well as their similarity as species 
of a common genus. 

7. The generic nature and aiteria of truth 

The age-old dispute among philosophers as to the generic nature 
and criteria of truth testifies to the extreme complexity of the prob¬ 
lem. It is a problem whose solution must depend ultimately upon 
metaphysical as well as epistemological considerations, and no 
simple statement can be formulated which is at all adequate to the 
situation. The following brief analysis is offered merely as a basis 
sufficient for the subsequent analysis of artistic versus sciendfic truth. 
The entire chapter is no more than a preliminary indicadon of how 
the concept of artistic truth might profitably be explored. 

The position here adopted concerning the nature, locus, and 
criteria of truth in general may be summarized as follows. 

Truth and falsity are here conceived of as properties' of one and 
only one type of entity, namely, of propositions. They arc properties 
of a proposition according as it docs or does not accurately describe 
what it purports to describe, i.c., the **object** to which it ‘‘refers. 

Hence the locus of truth and falsity is always a proposition. To 
make this clear, and to guard against certain common errors, it is 
necessary to note the following. 

(a) A proposidon is not a judgment. The latter is a conscious act 
of averment which has a proposition as its object. It is the affirmation 

* I need not here diicun the question as to whether truth should be defined as a 
quality or as a relation, i.e., as an adjectival or a relational property, or in what sense it 
should be conceived of as a value. This problem is of importance for a more syrtoptic 
metaphysical and epbtemological inquiry, and its solution would of course be relevant 
to the problem of artistic truth. But here I am merely concerned to show that a work of 
art, defined as a proposition or set of propositions expressed in a distinctive communica¬ 
tory medium, may be as true or false as a scientifically expressed proposition, that is, 
that the categories of truth and falsity are, mutatis mutandis, as applicable to art as they 
are to science. If this can be esublished, any more adequate analysis of truth would be 
as relevant to the artistic as to the scientific (or other) cognitive enterprises. 
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or dtmd ofa proposition. Hence, despite common usage, a judgment 
as such IS never true or false; it is merely (to follow C. D. Broad) 
comet or incomct. It is corr^t when a true proposition is asserted to 
Ik true, or a false proposidort, false; incorrect, when a false proposi¬ 
tion is asserted to be true, or a true proposition, false. 

This dbtinedon between a judgment and a proposition is im¬ 
portant because in appraising the truth or falsity of a work of art we 
are concerned only with the truth or falsity of the mcanfirg it espresses, 
not with the problem as to whether the creative artist hinweT f 
has wished to affim or deny what he has expressed in his art. It also 
“/‘’'■'v" coMcming the artist's sincerity. 

(b) die object of a judgment, a proposition is always expressed 
in same (though not, as we shall see, in anj,) medium. AU cognition, 
of whatever npe and therdbro every possible judgment, requires an 
expressive v^iclc or language. Croce is right in insisting that ap- 
prehension (“intiution”) involves expression in some appropriare 
medium Thought and its expression are aspects of a single organic 
proccM, We do not>j( apprehend a situation and (Aen express our 
apprehension of it in some medium; we apprehend it from the very 
outset only m and through some cognitive and expressive medium, 
e.g., in conceptual prose, in mathemadcal symbols, in one of the 

combinadon of media. 

The statement: I know what I mean but I can’t express it in any 

j™' ■ indicates faulty introspection,* 

■ , medium m question may or may not be a medium of 

inter-subjective communication. It may be a medium already in use 
« a communicatory vehicle. Or it may be a newly invent«J Ian- 

k^nw t Of symbolism) which, though for the moment 

known only to its inventor and therefore not yet available for pur- 
^ses of communication, is of such a character as to permit of general 

namr^nf Use. Or, finally, it may be a medium whichf in the 
na^e of the case, is and must remain w-holly private. Subjective 

to relevance, a proposition must be 

as aiJabIc to pubhc scrutiny and criticism, if art and science arc con- 

dden. i. imaevaui lo niy xiu™=nou. ,ubiato,„ ef p„|»- 
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ccivcd to be (as they usually are) public universes of discourse. Hence, 
the only propositions with which w'c arc here concerned arc those 
which arc, or might be, expressed in a medium which is already, 
or which might become, a medium of intcr-subjcctivc communica¬ 
tion. In what follows, the term “prop>osition” will accordingly be 
used to mean a “proposition which can be expressed in a medium 
which is actually or p>otcntially a medium of inter-subjective com¬ 
munication.” 

(d) This restriction of truth and falsity to propositions may sug¬ 
gest an implication which I must sp)ecifically repudiate—the im¬ 
plication, namely, that propositions are identifiable with their for¬ 
mulation in a conceptual medium. If we ask a philosopher what he 
means by a proposition he will usually cite as ty’pical prop>ositions 
what are asserted in scientific, mathematical, or logical judgments, 
and then define a proposition in terms of abstract conceptual re- 
lationship>s. But if prof>ositions are conceived of in this manner, and 
if truth is then described as a property of propxjsitions, it follows 
necessarily that man can apprehend and express the truth with 
precision and adequacy only in and through a conceptual medium. 
The thesis here defended, in contrast, is that certain aspects of reality 
can be apprehended and expressed most adequately and precisely 
in and through the artistic media, and that what is thus apprehended 
and expressed cannot be translated into a conceptual medium with¬ 
out vital loss. The pxDssibility of expressing many true prop>ositions 
in a conceptual medium is not for a moment denied. W^at is chal¬ 
lenged is the denial that truth and falsity are applicable to art, and 
the assertion that a work of art can at best merely express inac¬ 
curately and vaguely what can be expressed precisely only in a 
conceptual medium. In making propositions the locus of truth, 
accordingly, I am conceiving of propositions much more broadly 
than they arc commonly conceived of; I would include every propo¬ 
sition about reality which can be expressed with precision in any 
medium of communication, including the several artistic media. 

I must also attempt to indicate, however briefly, the theory of 
knowledge and reality which underlies my entire account of truth 
and its criteria. I am assuming (i) the existence of a complex and 
diversified objective reality with a character of its own; (ii) the pos¬ 
sibility of establishing direct empirical contact with various aspects 
of this reality, i.e., of acquiring empirical data which, in and of 
themselves, give us an immediate (if restricted) insight into some 
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aspects of reality itself, and which, in addition, provide clues to other 
aspects of the real; and (iii) that reality is of such a character that 
rational interpretation of available data can give us a genuine un¬ 
derstanding of its complex and diverse nature. The ultimate “facts’* 
to which a proposition or set of propositions must correspond in 
order to be true arc the relevant aspects of objective reality itself. 
But our empirical contacts with this reality are partial and frag¬ 
mentary, and the only “facts’* immediately available to us arc more or 
less atomistic empirical “data** of one type or another, w'hich we 
assume to be not only immediately revelatory of very restricted 
regions of reality but also indicative, as clues, of the complex and 
universal character of the real. 

If we were able to know reality in all its complexity and sweep 
in a single comprehensive intuitive exp>crience, such knowledge 
would be entirely by direct acquaintance,** and the only criterion 
of truth which w’c would have to invoke would be that of correspon¬ 
dence between the propositions entertained and reality itself as ex¬ 
haustively intuited. VV^e should merely have to compare these 
propositions and the aspects of reality to which they referred in order 
to test their truth. If, on the other hand, we had no direct empirical 
contact with reality whatsoever, we would have no way of testing 
the extent to which any given proposition corrcsp)onded with its 
uldmate referendum, and would therefore have no way of knowing 
whe^er our beliefs were correct or incorrect. Availability of reliable 
empirical evidence as to the existence and nature of the real is thus a 
necessary condition of all human knowledge. In actuality, our knowl¬ 
edge mediates betw'ecn these hypothetical states of complete and 
immediate intuitive apprehension of reality as a whole and of com¬ 
plete and incorrigible ignorance. 

All human knowledge of reality is “re-constructive” (save when it 
concerns an immediate datum and nothing more) because we arc 
compelled to re-construct the complex nature of the real from our 
succe^ive and fragmentary empirical contacts with it. This re-con- 
struedon takes the form of radonal interpretation of available 
cmpincal data. This is why mere correspondence is not a sufficient 
criterion of truth, and why the criterion of consistency must also 
be invoked. But these two criteria, taken in conjunction, suffice to 
determine the truth of proposidons entertained by man, if we as- 
^me, as all but the mc«t scepdeal p)ositivists w'ould be willing to 
do, that immediate empirical data, wisely interpreted, do indicate, 
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in however fragmentary a way, the existence and nature of the com¬ 
plex real. We ejjn come to know something about reality itself with 
some degree of assurance, provided we pay scrupulous attention to 
all relevant empirical data and provided we interpret these data in 
a rational, i,c*, consistent, manner.’ 


We are now in a position to discuss the generic criicria of truth, 
An expressed proposition can be accepted as true if it satisfies the 
Joint criteria of “consistency” and “correspondence.” By consis¬ 
tency is meant, in general, the satisfaction of the scvT^ral conditions 
requisite to the clear expression of ideas in any medium. By cor¬ 
respondence is meant the satisfaction of, or conformity to, all rel¬ 
evant empirical evidence. Boih criteria are essential to the validation 
of propositions expressed in any medium, and both are found, on 
examination, to be complex. 

The criterion of consistency is complex in two respects! first, 
because it applies, muialis mutandis ^ both to the use of the expressive 
medium and to the ideas which are expressed in the medium, and 
second, because it has, in both cases, a positive as well as a negative 
aspect. 

Here I must pause for a moment to justify the analytical distinc¬ 
tion between ideas and their expression in some medium. 1 have sub¬ 
scribed to the Crocean thesis that apprehension and expression arc 
two aspects of a single organic process* But this close interdepen¬ 
dence of reflection and expression in a medium docs not preclude the 
possibility of distinguishing analytically between the media of ex¬ 
pression and the ideas expressed and expressible in these media, or 
between a coircct and effective use of a medium, on the one hand, 
and ideational non-con trad ic don and coherence, on the other. 
Moreover, it is essential that this distinction be drawn, for only thus 
can the fact be recognized that consistency is conditioned by two 
factors, the one rejadng to the use of the medium, the other, to the 
ideas which are expressed in and through it* Let us consider first the 
applicability of the generic criterion of consistency to the use of the 
medium* 

* Cf. th« author*! "A Criiical Exaininalion of Mr. Solipaiiiii," ymmat p/ 

Vol* XXXII pp. 197-21Ttie view here adqpEcd ii in enemc an 

^tension of the podEioit defended Bertrand RumcU in 7'M PrtHjmi ^ Piditutptsf 
fXcw York: 1919). 
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(i) A proposition satisfies the negative criterion of medial consis¬ 
tency if the rules, conventions, or laws of the medium are not 
violated. This type of consistency may be entided medial coneclneis. 
Thus, I use the English language correedy if I do not violate any of 
the rules of grammar, i.e., if I conform to all syntacdcal reouire- 
ments. 

(ii) A proposidon satisfies the positive criterion of medial con¬ 
sistency in prop)ordon as the relevant expressive potendalidcs of the 
medium are exploited. This typ>e of consistency may be entided 
medial felicity. I exploit the medium of English prose adequately in 
proportion as I choose my words wisely and combine them in a man¬ 
ner appropriate to the ideas which I wish to express. 

Medial correctnc^ is the necessary but not the sufficient con- 
didon of medial felicity. The relevant expressive potentialities of a 
medium cannot be effectively exploited in thoughdess defiance or 
ignorance of grammar and syntax. ■* But a use of language, though 
correct, may be inept, impoverished, and even nonsensical. Medial 
correctness and felicity, in turn, arc both necessary but not sufficient 
condidons of ideational consistency, whether positive or negative. 

(iii) As regards ideational consistency, two proposidons arc neg¬ 
atively consistent if they do not contradict each other, however close 
or distant their rele\'ancc to one another. Thus, the prop>osition, 

^ the moon is not made of green cheese,” and the proposition, 

Caesar crossed the Rubicon,” do not contradict one another be¬ 
cause they belong to such different universes of discourscj they stand 
in no discernible relation to one another. But the proposidon, “the 
moon is not made of green cheese,” is also consistent with innumer¬ 
able sciendfic prop>osiuons concerning the constitudon of the 
heavenly bodies, as is the projx)sition, ‘‘Caesar crossed the Ru¬ 
bicon, with innumerable historical propositions. Wffiat is common 
to these prop>ositions is the absence of contradiedon. It is consistency in 
this negative sense which is formulated in the classic Laws of 
'IDiought. Let u^ for convenience, entide it ideational non-contradic¬ 
tion. No proposidon or set of propositions can be accepted as true 
which violates this basic requirement of rational reflecdon. 


‘When Ubertie, taken with linguutic convention! they must be taken coo*:iouily, 
and for expresnve effect, not irresponsibly. 

* ^ idennty (A is A); the law of non-contradiction (A is not both B and 

DoorB); and the Uw of excluded middle (A it either B or non-fl). 
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(iv) But the several projxwitions which, in combination, con¬ 
stitute an illuminating interpretation of any given subject-matter 
are, in addition, positively related to one another as members of an 
integrated ideational pattern. The interrelation of these propositions 
need not be one of strict implication, for it may not be possible to de¬ 
duce one from the other a priori. They are, none the less, organically 
related in that each constitutes a description of one of several aspects 
of the given subject-matter, and so makes an essential contribution 
to the synoptic description of this subject-matter in its several as¬ 
pects. This organic interrelation of propositions is a unique tyq^e of 
relationship. Let us entitle it ideational coherence. 

These negative and positive forms of ideational consistency arc 
related to one another as medial correctness is to medial felicity. 
Ideational non-contradiction is the necessary but not the sufficient 
condition of ideational coherence. 

These four distinguishable types of consistency can be described 
in a less technical manner as follows. Every language has its own 
grammar and syntax. If we arc to express ourselves clearly in a given 
language, we must either use the language correctly or else depart 
from this usage only for good and sufficient reasons. But the more 
complex and subtle the ideas we wish to express, the more im¬ 
perative is it that we not only avoid grammatical errors but ex¬ 
ploit the relevant expressive potentialities of the language as richly 
as possible. Meanwhile, the ideas which we express must not con¬ 
tradict one another. But this again is not enough. For the goal of all 
discourse is tlic expression of ideas which complement one another 
in the sense of combining, as organic members of an ideational pat¬ 
tern, to constitute a complex synoptic idea. In short, we can express 
ourselves correctly or incorreedy; if correctly, then felicitously or 
infelicitously; if felicitously, then in an unilluminating or illuminat¬ 
ing and coherent manner. The ideal of complete consbtency must 
accordingly be defined in terms both of the use of the medium and 
of the ideas expressed in the medium, and, in each case, both neg¬ 
atively and positively. Ideal consistency in the meaningful expres¬ 
sion of ideas is approximated in proportion as all four aspects of con¬ 
sistency, two formal and two ideational, are satisfied. 

So defined, consistency is a necessary criterion of truth* and the 
sufficient criterion of rational discourse, if the latter is defined w'ith- 

• On the assumption, here accepted without argument, that the reality which %vc arc 
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out rderence to truth. As a generic quality* consistency is identical 
manifestations, and sensitivity to it is a necessary condition 
of all intelligent reflection and ail intelligible connnuinication Its 
^ntial nature can be apprehended only by immediate intuition 
though we can become mdirectly assured of its presence or absence 
in certain contexts, e.g., in logic and mathematics, by a mechanical 
appheauon of rules. But since its specific manifestations differ In 
different media u can be achieved and apprehended in any medium 
o^y by thMC who have mastered the medium in question. We may 
therefore be equipped to express ourseives consistently, and to 
recognize consistency, in one medium while lacking the requisite 
equipment m other media* 

* consistency, though a necessary criterion of truth* is not 

Its sufficient criterion. To be true, a proposition or set of propositions, 
whatever the ^pressive medium, must in addition “coirespond” 
to the facts. It must "describe" its referendum. What is expressed 
must m ^me semc “conform” to “what is actually the cie." It 
must Mt forth in its own way whatever characteristics of its referen- 
dum H purpom to exhibit. Thus, a perfectly consistent geometry 
may be inapplicable to our spatio-temporal world; an historical re¬ 
construction of past events may be internally consistent but his- 
toric^y untrue; a consistent theology may give a false account of 
the objective reality to which it refers. 

The generic criterion of correspondence has, like the criterion of 
consistency, ^th a ncgadve and posidve aspect* 

(i) It requires, on the one hand, that nodiing be affirmed (i.c., 
that no propMition be accepted as true) which is diimpanl with any 
reliable available evidence. I shall, for convenience, label dih 
nrga/™ criterion of correspondence nfe rfri- 

A proposition must be regarded as false if it is discrepant 
wth ( 1 . 0 ., contradicts^, m whatever manner a proposidon can con¬ 
tradict^ critical datum) any available empirical evidence that 
IS reliable. Thus, die proposidon, “the moon is made of gmen 
cheese, is dispmved byj^smve scientific evidence and must tLrc- 
fore be rejected as falw. The negative character of this criterion is 
analogous to the neganve character of the ideational criterion of non¬ 
contradiction. Its satisfacdon does not of itself guarantee the truth of 

^vine TO .ppreheud i. iacjr r,iio„al and ord„!y. [f dn. anamption i, invalid 
tnuMl iKoMinKuoa and appraheadon of reality inpoailifc. ’ 
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any proposition, but its non-satisfaciion suffices to cstablbb the 
proposition's falsity, 

(ii) The positive counterpart of this negative criterion of corres¬ 
pondence is the demand that ail available empirical evidence which 
is both relevant and reliable be taken fully into account. 1 shall en¬ 
title this pQsiXivf criterion of correspondence the adequak satisjaciion 
oj sli tmpiriml eiidame. This criterion differs from the negative cri¬ 
terion as follows. The latter demands that a protest don, to be true, 
nctust not cmifadkl my single item of empirical evidence: the former, 
that all available relevant and reliable evidence shall be sathf&d^nly 
accounted for. Here the terms, “reliable,” “relevant,’' and “avail¬ 
able,” which must be invoked to explain the meaning of “adequate 
satisfaction of all empirical evidence,” require some elaboration. 

(a) If correspondence can be tested only by an appeal to im¬ 
mediate obser%'ation or first-hand cognitive experience, it is essential 
that such observation be accurate, i.e., rdiablc. How, then, can the 
accuracy of an observation be tested? Only, in the last analysis, by a 
direct critical scrutiny of its clarity and vividness. In actual practice, 
we test the correctness of an observation by repeating it under 
favorable conditions, just as we test the consistency of a proposition 
by immediate scrutiny, and of an argument, by reviewing its suc- 
ce-ssive stages until wc are satisfied that no error has escaped us. We 
do, indeed, derive great additional assurance from coliaborarion 
with other competent observers—1 say ‘"competent,” because, in 
every universe of discourse, we inevitably and properly value only 
the coohimation of experts, that is, of those in whose competence we 
have assurance. No mathematicaJ theory U actually judged to be 
indubitably consistent until it has been subjected to the scrutiny of 
several experts, and no scientific observ-ation is accepted as reliable 
until several trained observers have confirmed the initial observa¬ 
tion. But such scfcial confirmation, though of the utmost practical 
value, is merely ancillary to both rational and empirical verification. 
In the last andysis, every responsible investigator must rely on bis 
own immediate observations for final assurancej and each inves¬ 
tigator can test the accuracy of an observation only by applying to it 
the Cartesian test of clarity and distinctness. 

(j8) Meanwhile, the only clear and distinct observ ations to w hich 
we arc justified in appealing, In the application of both the positive 
and the negative criterion of correspondence, arc THtvani observa¬ 
tions. Our basic presupposition is that reality, in its endless diversity 
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and complexity, reveals different aspecu of itself to us as we an- 
proach It in different ivays. The characteristic approaches of the 
scientist and the artist, respectively, have been described in an 
earlier chapter. Each approach, moreover, if successfully explored 
!fof wpericnces and observations which mav 
differ in kind from the expenences and observations resulting from 
an alternative approach. Thus, vision differs in kind from touch 
hearing, and smell; mere sensory perception (though it condition^ 
moral insight, scientific discovery, and aesthetic apprehension) is nnt 
idennfiable with any of these specialized modes of cognition; and 
each of these^pes of cognition, in turn, has its own distinctive em- 
piricai ^ta. The more refined an observation, the more specialized 
do« It become, and the more sharply is its immediate rel^ancv re- 
smeted to th^ propositions which arc formulated to describe'just 

particular ^ 

rih accordingly, need not be 

(though they may be) immediately relevant to artistic insight, and 
cannot properly be invoked m direct confirmation of the truth of 
propositions which achieve artistic expression and constitute the ex¬ 
pressed content of specific works of art; and, convetsely, the observa¬ 
tion of the artist need not be (though they may be) directly relevant 

L di'nrtkfri‘.!5'f°^ “ scienufic theory. In short, a proposition can 

^cl^^to rimmediate ap- 
pltcatton to It of emptneal data which are strictly relevant to it. and 

not by data relevant m a radically different universe of discourse. 

Bit this must not be eomtmed to mean that proposidons (and 

tlmirsup^rungdata) in different universes of discourse are of neces- 

Susis^ o U"r V the more in- 

that^/ disLlTbl ^rspeedve, the more imperative is it 

that a// discoverable relauonsh.ps betsveen diverse pro^sitions and 

reS^ as 1 “^'^ i““i apprehension of 

we are able m re^ "t * ^ Proportionate to the degree with which 

we arc able to relate propositions which satisfy widely different ex- 

^mnees of different aspects of reaUty. Even- specific proposition 
acquires new and important meanings in being related to other 
propositions and new data, first, in its own unive.4 of discourre, and 
then, more generally, to proposidons and data direedy related to 
er aspects of reality. Within the confines of any specific cognidve 


iCf., above, Chap. am. 
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enterprise^ our procedure h to madifir any interpretation of a given 
set of data whenever new data necessitate such a modification; and 
when a proposition contradicts other propositions whose truth we 
accept, we make every effort to modify it in such a w^ay as to make it 
consistent with these other propositions while sdU doing justice to 
the data which it and they purport to interpret. TTiis interrelation of 
propositions and data within a restricted universe of discourse can be 
extended to define a more catholic notion of empirical relevancy. 
Though a given datum x is not relevant to proposition P 

but only to proposition /?* a rclationj however distant, between 
P and R implies the indiuct relevancy of x to P. Hence, a new in¬ 
dubitable observation in any universe of discourse may precipitate 
a modification not only of the propositions most immediately rele¬ 
vant to it, but also of more distantly related propositions which have 
been accepted as valid interpretations of entirely different data. 
From an ultimate philosophical perspeedve, i.e, in a philosophically 
coherent interpretation of reality as a whole, every verified datum 
and accepted proposition must therefore be regarded as in some 
sense, however remotely, relevant to every other verified datum and 
accepted proposidon, 

(y) Finally, the term is important in the formulation 

of the criterion of correspondence, because it directs our attention 
to the incondusiveness of all human knowledge. Knowledge is con¬ 
ditioned by t\vo basic factors, the nature of reality as posseting an 
objective character of its ow n, and the poteodalides and limitations 
of man’s cognitive response to it. When the reality in question is 
itself a temporal process productive of genuine novelty, man’s em¬ 
pirical knowledge of it cannot, by defimtion, ever be complete, since 
in the nature of die case new empirical data, indicative of novel 
objective states, continue to present themselves indefinitely. But even 
when the reality id be knowm is not itself in process of transforma- 
don and produedve of novelty, our apprehension of it is itself a 
temporal process consisting of successive acts of empirical awareness 
and successive inierprcta lions of the resultaint empirical data^ Ac¬ 
cordingly, the more complex an object of apprehension, how-ever 
stable, the less likely are we to be able to experience all of its several 
empirical aspects in any finite time. We cannot doubt that many 
relatively stable objects of empirical awareness, including works of 
art, are cpgnitively inexhausdble, 
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Hcncc, no human apprehension of objects in the existential world 
can boast a^lute completeness or finality. For, in the first place, I, 
as an individual cognitive agent, can hardly be aware of all the 
evidence referable to any aspect of reality which is now actually 
available to mankind; I must almost inevitably remain unaware of 
direedy relevant data in the p>ossession of other minds. And, in the 
^ond place, man’s corporate ex|>eriencc of existential reality is 
incomplete, and must remain so to the end of time, pardy because 
of the finite nature of all human apprehension, and pardy because 
of the pervasive factor of objective novelty. This means that the 
^uths which human beings are privileged to know arc in essence 
finite truths, forever susceptible of further correction, further en- 
nchment, and further clarification. Absolute Truth is an empty 
ideal, invaluable as a point of reference (for only by reference to it is 
the finite and imperfect nature of human truth intelligible) but, none 
the less, forever unattainable by human beings. 

But this docs not commit us to a vicious relativism. For there is no 
reason to impugn the correctness, within limits^ of any spiecific in¬ 
terpretation of specific available empirical data. This is a point on 
which we must be clear. Given a set of data, any proposition which 
IS internally consistent and which docs full justice to these data is a 
correct (though restricted) interpretation oj thise data, and any sub- 
^uent interpretation of these data, taken in conjunction with other 
data which throw new light upon the situadon, must take not only 
the onginal data but the original consistent and correspondent in¬ 
terpretation of them into account. This is precisely what is meant 
by the statement that individual intuidons are, in a sense, absolutely 
true. For if we defiiic an intuition as an act of cognitive apprehension 
in which the mind is focussed with unusual clarity upon certain 
cmpincal data, and in which these data are interpreted with com- 
pletc and ^If-evident internal consistency, every genuine intuition 
IS absolutely true (according to the criteria of consistency and cor¬ 
respondence) imthin the limiud framework of this particular act of in- 
tuitivc apprehension. In a more inclusive framework the earlier in- 
indeed,^ yield to a more synopdc interpretation, 
an t e origin narrower intuition to a more inclusive intuidon of a 
l^er whole. But what was originally observed with observational 
clanty remains an empirical “fact,” and the original intuition re¬ 
mains valid with respect to its original referendum, however much 
we subsequendy extend the range of our empirical experience and 
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the scope of our interpretation of it. Thus Einstein has not destroyed 
the validity of Newtonian mechanics within the Newtonian frame of 
reference, and every verified observation which the Newtonian in¬ 
terpretation had to satisfy must still be satisfied by the Theory of 
Relativity. Subject to the limitations of human cognition at any 
given moment, accordingly, human judgments may be accepted as 
correct or incorrect depending upon the extent to which the as¬ 
serted propK>sitions satisfy the joint criteria of consistency and cor- 
resp>ondcnce. 

Tliis must suffice to explain the generic nature and criteria of 
truth. The several distinguishable criteria may be diagrammatically 
indicated as follows: 


generic 
criteria 
of truth 


/medial 


correctness 


'felicity 

.onsistency < /non-contradiction 

lideational j 

'coherence 

/avoidance of empirical discrepancy 

correspondence LafjgfacjjQn of available, relevant, 
\ and reliable empirical evidence 


Before considering the applicability of these generic criteria to 
scientific judgments and to works of art, let us briefly explain the 
distinction here envisaged benveen scientific and artistic truth as 
sf)ccies of a common genus. 

The justification for this distinction lies in the fact that the various 
media of inter-subjective communication differ radically in expres¬ 
sive power. We can express in some media what we cannot express 
in other media—in mathematical symbols, what we cannot express 
in words; in scientific prose, what we cannot express in music; in 
music, what we cannot utter in words; etc. E^ch of these languages 
has its own expressive potentialities and limitations. And since reality 
itself is infinitely various and complex in character, certain aspwts 
of it lend themselves far better to apprehension and interpretation 

• Attention is calted to the tact that “coiuUtency*’ is here used more broadly than in 
ordinary philoaophical usage. The term is usually made to designate what 1 have en¬ 
titled “ideational oon*coniradiction.** 
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m and through a given medium than any other. Thus the artist 
apprehending human experience and its objects in and through ail 
artistic mediurn, can grasp their individuality and human signif- 
icance as the scieodst cannot, whereas the scientist can apprehend 
and express the skeletal structure of the phenomenal world with a 
precision which art cannot rival. Each gets what the other misses, 
and what one apprehends and expresses in his medium cannot be 
apprehended or expressed with even comparable adequacy in any 
other medium* ^ 

Hence, when a master of any language has expressed himself 
adequately m that language by richly exploiting its expressive no- 
ten Pall DCS, Ae tt^Oi which he has expressed cannot be translated 
without yit^ lass mto some other medium* (A loss may be said to be 
vital if the essential character of what is expressed disappears in 
Re process of translation.) This is not merely a “practical” difficulty 
mean and whatever meaning may be assigned 
to its^ thcorcti^ solution); language being what it is, the difficulty 
IS inherent and mcscapable. Some part of the truth can indeed fre¬ 
quently be preserved in a translation, provided the two languages 
m question arc sirmlar* The more they differ, and the more rieffiy 
the one IS exploited, the less is significant transladon possible. Can 
anyone seriously deny the inherent impossibility of expressing the 
doctrine of Relativity at all adequately in words without any re¬ 
course to mathematics; or of translating great poetry from one lan¬ 
guage to another without vital loss; or of re-expressing the expressed 
content of m^ie or of the plasdc arts in anything like an adequate 
manner m cold conceptual prose?* 

It follows that although truth, gencrically defined, is indeed one, 
the artist and the scienfist (to consider only these nvo) apprehend 
such different aspects of reality and express these apprehensions in 
such different media that the distinction is amply Justified between 
scientific trutli and “artistic truth” as distinguishable species of a 
common genus. Let us, then, consider these two tj'pea of truth and 
thcir rcspec live criteria i n turn * 

SI..BC o( phyUr, ^ ^ f =" ‘""■ 

bnHtcd the ™™ir; "i, in om,. *-iJl ««iiW (h.77 Sr -7 7"^ 7 

will iraiMlair it into mmif Thr abMdity of t,o7 ^ m.thrramttnl thenntm J you 
“ IVofcHsor W T Sr»ri- hi h ^ ™ requat* iltiutratM Uic point 3.1 issut. 

Profc»or W. T. Since hn. ehallenpri tin. <li.tf,«doa (cf. "OotmnenB and Crid- 
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2. The nature and criteria of scientific truth 

Scientific truth is a prop)crty of propositions (i) which arc ex¬ 
pressed in the communicatory media of mathematics and scientific 
prose, (ii) which describe the skeletal structure of the existential 
spatio-temporal world, and (iii) which satisfy the sp>ecific criteria of 
scientific consistency and scientific correspondence. 

To be consistent, scientific propositions must be correctly ex¬ 
pressed; the linguistic conventions of the media employed must not 
be violated. But the more subtle and precise the ideas which the 
scientist wishes to express, the more important is it that he exploit to 
the full the expressive potentialities of his linguistic media. The 
expert scientist expresses himself not only in a correct but in a 
scientifically felicitous manner. Here, as elsewhere, medial correct¬ 
ness is a necessar>' but not a sufficient condition of medial felicity. 

If scientific propositions arc to satisfy the criterion of consistency, 
it is necessary that the ideas expressed be consistent with one an¬ 
other. Since scientific interpretation is explicitly conceptual in char¬ 
acter, the requisite ideational consistency, both “negative” and 
“positive,” must be explicitly conceptual. Two contradictory con¬ 
cepts (c.g., round and not-round) must not be equated in a single 
proposition, and two propositions which describe the same refer¬ 
endum in contradictory ways cannot both be accepted as true. But 
the mere avoidance of contradiction will not suffice. The goal of 

cisim,” JaanudoJ PhUosopt^, Vol. XXXV, 1938, pp. 656-61; portions of my answer 
to his cridcism arc here incx>rporated, with alterations, vrith the JountaTs kind per¬ 
mission) on the grotind that there is “only one kind of truth, which consisa in the cor¬ 
rect ascription of a predicate or relation to a subject,” and that since whatever a work of 
art expresses '• w " , at least theoretically, be re-expressed in a verbal judgment, there is no 
radical distinction between artistic and scientific truth. Professor Stace admits that 
translation u often difficult. But he minimizes the imjxwtancc of this diflficxilty by re¬ 
garding it as merely “practical,” and as being occasioned by the fact that “language is 
a very crude instrument of expression.” I should answer that verbal language is an ex¬ 
cellent medium for the exprrsiioo of certain kinds of truth, that is, for the expression of 
the truth regarding certain aspects of reality, and a very inadequate medium for the 
expression of other types of knowledge concerned with other aspects of reality. Professor 
Stace argues that “if you %vcrc a perfect master of a perfect l a n gu ag e you could infallibly 
express in words every conceivable truth.” Since no one can know how such a “perfect” 
language might be constituted, it is impossible to deferki or attack this proposition. But 
it seems clear that the more p>crfectly any existing expressive medium is mastered and 
exploited, the less possible is it to translate what has been thus expressed into any other 
existing medium, however flexible this second medium, and however perfectly it has 
been mastered. 
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inc^uiry is the lonnulation of a number of propositioni, 
each descriptive of some aspect of the same complex referendum^ 
which complement one another and so, in organic ideational rela¬ 
tionship, offer a synoptic interpretation of die referendum in all 
its complexity. Whether or not a series of scientifically expressed 
propositions does or does not satisfy this fourfold criterion of 
consistency can be determined only by i mm ediate and exoert 
scrutiny. ^ 

The interdependence of medial and ideational consistency is as 
evident in science as in other universes of discourse. Like other men, 
the scientist can clarify his own ideas only by expressing them 
clearly in his scientific media.^^ Ideational confusion invariably re¬ 
flects^ itself in medial confusion, and a deficient mastery of the ex¬ 
pressive rnedium prohibits ideational clarity and precision. 

It goes without saying that a scientific theory which is not based 
on scientific evidence is not worthy of consideration. A scientific 
proposition or set of propositions can be accepted as true only in 
proportion as they do no: repudiate relevant scientific evidence and 
in proportion as they sadsfy all available evidence which is both 
relevant and reliable. 

The technique of obtaining scientifically reliable evidence has 
b«n so perfected by the natural scientists that, for precision and 
i^iabiJity, It IS unrivaJlcd in other cognitive discipJmes. Not only 
have the scientists' direct observadons of natural processes been 
^eady extended in scope and sharpened in precision by the inven¬ 
tion of scientific insirumentsj a complicated experimental method 
has b<^n evolved for the securing of observations under the most 
favorable conditions. The scientist has learned how to isolate phe¬ 
nomena and how to exclude or compensate for disturbing factors. 
He has also devised a technique of measurement whose flexibility 
maks it adaptable Eo a great variety of empirical observations. Nor 
has he been content with mere direct observation? he has learned 
how to detect phenomenal occurrences not immediately manifest, 
even wi^ the aid of instalments, by noting and interpreting their 
observable eflects. Scientific observation and empirical verificadon 
have thus b^ome, particularly during the last few decades, highly 
renned and specialized activities. 

The immediate relevance of observational data to any given 
scientific inquiry is determinable with great assurance because of 

“Thoc niedia tre 1™, powAji,, public and 
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the equally specialized character of scientific theory. Every observa¬ 
tion is made and every experiment is conducted with the explicit 
purpose of confirmings modifyings or disproving some specific hy¬ 
pothesis. The scientist goes to nature with definite questions and, 
as a result, is able to obtain from nature definite answers supported 
by immediately relevant empirical data. Meanwhile, more special¬ 
ized scientific theories are continually being related to one another 
within a wider scientific frame of reference^ with the result that data 
immediately relevant to a specific theory become relevant to a more 
synoptic theory and thus^ indirectly,, to other restricted theories. The 
Lncvitabic tendency of all scientific inquiry is towards a more and 
more synoptic and organic interpretation of the whole world of 
natural phenomena. For, since nature is one, subject to universal 
laws and composed of interrelated aspects and processes, no single 
aspect or process is ultimately intelligible in isolation. A single phe¬ 
nomenon can, indeed, be described with relative self-sufficiency 
(though even here the general technique of scientific observation 
and description is invoked), and any given group of phenomena 
can be interpreted with great precision within a restricted frame of 
reference. But ultimately no specialized branch of a science can be 
divorced from tlie other branches of that science, and no more em¬ 
bracing science can sunivc the neglect of other major scientifie 
dLsciplincs. In this sense, scientific truth is a function of the w^hole 
set of propositions dealing with the phenomcnaJ w^orld as a whole, 
and standing in idcationally organic relation to one another. 
Scientific truth is not a mere aggregate of unrelated truths, but a 
function of a coherent pattern of propositions which, as a coherent 
pattern, describes the complex order of nature in all its length and 
breadth. 

A scientist is under peculiar obligation, in any specific scientific 
enterprise, to acquaint himself W'ith all the relevant data now avail¬ 
able and, in addition, to devise experiments and make observations 
productive of new relevant evidence. But since his subject-matter is 
infinitely complex, he can never be assured that all the evidence is 
in; he must anticipate the discovery of new evidence which may 
necessitate a modification of his theories* Hence scientific knowledge 
is necessarily finite and incomplete. None the less, it is possible for 
specific sciendfic “intuitions*’ to be perfectly correct within & re¬ 
stricted frame of reference. No future observations can invalidate 
any precise observation, and no more synopde interpretation can 
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destroy the validity of a more restricted interpretation, within its awn 
iimiifd piTspeciivt^ 

It is dear, then, that the truths achieved in science are highly 
spcci^ized manifestations of generic truth, and that the scientific 
criteria of consistency and correspondence arc specialized applica¬ 
tions of the generic criteria. This brief analysis of scientific method 
is relevant to our investigation because it indicates the specialized 
nature not only of the scientist's approach to reality but of his ob¬ 
servations and interpretations of those aspects of reality which he 
elects to investigate and describe. 

Let us now see whether generic truth, as here defined, is as rd- 
evant to works of art as u is to scientifically expressed proposidons, 
whether the generic criteria of truth, duly reinterpreted, can 

be applied to propositions expressed via artistic form in the several 
artistic media. 


3* The nature and aikua anistk ijuth 

The chief differences already considered be^veen artistic and 
scientific cognition r^y be summarized as follows. The artist ap¬ 
prehends and exhibits the universal characteristics of his subject- 
matter m a highly individualized context, whereas the scientist con¬ 
cerns hi^clf with the skeletal structure of phenomenal processes 
exhibits these, so far as possible, in abstraction from their in¬ 
dividual manifestations. The artist's basic orientation is anthro- 
pwentric and normative, whereas the scientist is interested in 
phenomenal structure for its own sake. The artist expresses his in- 
mteipretations m the warm and vital language of art, 
which IS as perfeedy adapted to the mediation of his normative ap- 
prehcmions as are scientific prose and mathematics to the formula¬ 
tion of the scientist s impersonalizcd apprehension of the quanti- 
tative aspects of nature's skeletal structure. Finally, the type of 
objectivity requisite to artistic insight diffei^ from the objectivity 
requisite to scientific discovery. These differences suggest that the 

entena of artistic bmth wUi differ from the epedfu^ criteria of 
scienufic truth. ^ 

But H'c must 3^ keep in mind those characteristics which we have 
found the ^tic and scientific enterprises to have in common. In 

u k scientist, has a subject-matter 

which he mterprets in b|s own way. If his interpretation is to be 
Uuminatmg, he must, like the scientist, really comprehend this 
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subject-matter and, like himj express his I'ntcrprctatioii of it in some 
appropriate mcdiumH The fact that the artbt indulges in a type of 
evaluation foreign to scientific interpretation does not relieve him of 
the responsibility for comprehending the objective character of his 
subject-matter honesdy and intelligently, since no evaluation in any 
universe of discourse, including art, can be significant unless it is 
based upon a true understanding of the material which is evaluated. 
No artist can exhibit the human import of anything which he rad¬ 
ically misapprehends. And if his evaluations are to be relevant to 
the lives and experiences of other men, the artist must, m addition, 
achieve a genuine understanding of man's normative experiences, 
and be able to apprehend and interpret the vaJues to which men do 
attach, or should attach, importance. In short, the artist must be 
wise with respect both to certain aspects of the objective nature of his 
subject-matter and to its actual or potential human import. 

Secondly, the artist, like the sciendst, can clarify his own appre¬ 
hensions of his subject-matter only in the act of expressing them a^ 
clearly and eloquently as possible in his own artistic medium* In art, 
as in science, clarity of thought and clarity of expression are com-» 
piementary aspects of a single process. Formal inexpertness simul¬ 
taneously reflects and occasions ideational confusion, and ri'fr 
Moreover, if a work of art is defined (as I have defined it) as a 
vehicle of actual or potential communication, the artist must express 
himself in a language which is at least potendally intelligible to 
others. 

These similarities, which might be indefinitely elaborated, be¬ 
tween the artistic and the scientific enterprises Justify the presump¬ 
tion that artistic truth, like scientific truth, should be regarded as a 
specific variant of generic truth, and that the generic criteria of 
truth, W'hcn re-interpreted, should be as applicable to art as they 
are to science. The correctness of this presumption can bcesiablbhcd 
only by a more detailed consideration of ardsde truth and of the ap¬ 
plication to art of its specific artistic criteria. 

If a work of art has “anything to say** it must be regarded as the 
expression, in an artistic medium, via artistic form, of a proposition 
(simple or complex) which is both factual and normative, diat is, 
whidi not only describes an objective simation but formulates an 
evaluation of it. Since the only objects which I have been concerned 
to analyze in this book are genuine w'orks of art, i.e., works which 
are artisdcally expressive and arc not decorative or aesthet- 
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ically agreeable, I can therefore re-define a work of art as the ar¬ 
tistic expression of one or more descriptive and evaluative proposi¬ 
tions with a discoverable referendum. These artistically expressed 
propositions are what I have previously entitled artistic content. 
Accordingly, if truth can be correctly assigned only to propositions, 
and propositions, artistically expressed, constitute artistic con¬ 
tent, it follows that artistic truth is necessarily a function not of the 
artistic medium as such, or of the artistic form as such, but of the 
content of a work of art. The locus of artistic truth is artistic content. 

It is al» possible to regard a work of art as a judgment, that is, as 
an assertion by the artist that what he has expressed is true and not 
false. We normally interpret specific works of art in precisely this 
manner; we assume the artist’s sincere commitment to the nor¬ 
mative interpretation of reality and life to which he has given ex¬ 
pression. But artists, like other men, can pve expression to projx>si- 
tions whose truth they neither deny nor assert, and ardsts can also 
express proposidons w hich they believe to be false. A work of art 
needtioly therefore, record the artist’s own private conviedons regard- 
cither the nature or the human import of his subject-matter. A 
recognidon of this fact docs not inv'olvc a repudiadon of my earlier 
description of “serious” art as the expression of the artist’s sincere 
convictions. Most works of art arc correedy interpreted as the con¬ 
sidered Judgements of their authors. But the interpretadon of 

s^ous art, though very imjx)rtant in other contexts, is not 
strictly relevant to the present inquiry into the nature and criteria of 
artisdc truth. Our sole concern here is the kind of truth which can 
correctly be attributed to artistic content as such, and the manner 
in which this truth can be tested, irrespeedve of whether or not the 
creator of this or that sp>ecific work of art can reasonably be believed, 
in the light of available evidence, actually to have committed him¬ 
self to the truth of his own artistic utterances. 

T^c differentiae of artisdc truth arc determined not only by the 
disdnetive character of the artistic media but by the artist’s cog- 
nidve approach and goal. In analyzing these two asp>ects of the 
artistic enterprise we discovered,** first, that the artist’s approach is 
highly individual, yet never wholly idiosyncradc. An artist’s out¬ 
look and mode of interpretadon manifests significant originality in 
proportion as it is simultaneously new and shareable, individual and 

** Cf., above. Chaps, xm and xnr. 
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universal. If his apprehension of reality is so unique that no one else 
can learn to see his subject-matter through his eyes or comprehend 
his interpretation of it, his vision must, by definition, remain incom¬ 
municable. This would not of itself necessitate the conclusion that 
his apprehension was illusory, or his interpretation of it, false; it 
would be theoretically )x>ssible that his insight was so subtle, refined, 
and exalted that no other human being could share it with him, and 
that the artist himself could test the validity of his own insight by 
applying to it the specific artistic criteria of truth. But however 
articulate he found his expression of his artisdc insight, it would, by 
definition, be unintelligible to others, and the content of his art could 
therefore not be accepted by anyone else as meaningful or, a/ortioriy 
true. The only art whose truth we need therefore consider is that art 
whose expressed content is intelligible to the competent observer. 
But to be intelligible this content must, again by definition, express 
an approach to reality and an interpretation of it which other men 
can share. In short, the artist’s approach, if the category of truth is 
to be applicable to his art, must be not only individual but also, and 
simultaneously, universal. That is, it must express an insight w'hich, 
though original in the sense that the artist was the first to achieve 
it, must be such that others, following in his footsteps, can more or 
less closely approximate to it. 

This is precisely the presupposition of all artistic re-creation. The 
critic goes to the w'ork of art expecting to find in it new insights, new 
observations, new interpretations, new appraisals of a more or less 
familiar subject-matter. This means that he exp>ects to be able to 
share in these new insights and to comprehend them with some 
measure of adequacy. And this exp>ectation is justified in the case of 
all art which comes, in time, to be accepted as true and significant 
art. Indeed, it comes to be accepted as such just because it expresses 
a fresh yet intelligible oudook, an insight which is new and in¬ 
dividual, yet shareable by others. Artistic truth b thus a character¬ 
istic of artistically expressed propositions which the individual artist 
has been the first so to apprehend and express, but which, once ap¬ 
prehended and expressed by him, can be re-apprehended by the 
sensitive and trained observer. 

The nature of artistic truth b also determined by the artist’s dis- 
dnedve modes of expression, and, specifically, by his reliance upon 
the principle of artbdc individuality. The propositions to which the 
artbt gives utterance are never formulated by him in abstract con- 
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ccptLtal tcrms^' but ate always expressed in a highly individual con* 
text. Arustic truth muit therefore be defined as a function of ar¬ 
tistically expressed insights, and the criteria of truth in art must be 
so defined as to be applicable only to propositions expressed in an 
artistic rnedium. 

This general description of the nature of ardsdc truth can be 
sharpen^ and amplified by a consideration of the specific criteria 
of artistic truth and their applicability to art in the several artistic 
media* 

The criterion of orttstic coTutsUmy must be defined with reference 
both to the organisation of the specific artistic media and to the way 
in which the ideas expressed in and through these media are related 
to One another. Here, as m science, we must distinguish analytically 
betw'cen the ideas expressed and their expression, though, in the 
actual work of art, form and content are fused aspects of one and the 
same organic whole* I have already described artistic quality as the 
dynamic me^ (i) of organic unity (as opposed to the extremes of 
mere simplicity and mere complcxity}i(ii) of expressive originality 
(as opposed to mere order and mere novelty); and (iii) of the ex¬ 
pressive exploitation of the medium (as oppiosed to its denial and its 
overemphasis)* I have also pointed out that, so conceived, artistic 
quality has lis primary in artisdc form, though formal exccUcnce 
can be appraised only with reference to the artisds expressive intent. 
Artistic integrity',*’ in contrast, has its primary locus in artistic con¬ 
tent, though the integrity of art, so conceived, is necessanly con¬ 
ditioned by formal artistic excellence, .^iktic quality may thus be 
equated with medial and formal consistency; artistic integrity, with 
ideational consistency; and both arc requisite to complete artistic 
consistency. /\rtistic consistency, in turn, is the condition of ardsdc 
sty e But a work of art may perfeedy exemplify a coherent style and 
suU fail to satisfy the criterion of artisdc truth defined in terms of 
comistcncy and correspondence. In short, both consistency (or 
sty listic excellence) and correspondence (the product of ardsdc in¬ 
sight) are requisite to artistic truth. Let us examine these condidons 
and criteria of artistic truth in lurn.*^* 


■•Tha^Bh „ w. h.« b. ^ b, m- 

™|™' *"«<• foramlation comtiniiM nnly a pan of tlic artiiei 

totaj of hij idtos, ' 

distinction* sumomrizrd diagmmmaiiciUiy on p. 45B. 
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The artistic criterion of iinguisiic^ CQrmstency must be defined with 
reference both to the pre-artistic character of the primary tnedium 
and to the formaJ oi^anization of tliis medium. 

(i) The negative criterion of Hngmstic correcinfss is the artistic re¬ 
quirement of conformity to relevant pre-artistic and artistic rules 
and conventions, A work of art satisfies this criterion in proportion^ 
first, as the basic principles of the chosen medium are not violated, 
and, secondly, in proportion as the formai implications of the manner 
or manners of treatment, and of the compositional pattern, adopted 
in it, are not disregarded* Thus, a musical composition is artistically 
correct if, first, the principles of the musical system, expr^ible in a 
scale, which the artUt has selected as his primary medium of expres¬ 
sion are obeyed, and secondly, if the musical manner or manners of 
treatment (c,g., the harmonic, or the melodic and harmonic In com¬ 
bination) and the generic compositional pattern or patterns (e.g., 
the sonata form) are correedy employed. Similarly, an Engl'sh poem 
is artistically correct if the English language is used correctly, a.nd if 
one or more of the literary manners of treatment (e.g., the lyrical) 
and the pK>etic form adopted (e.g*, the sonnet) are employed in an 
artistically consistent manner* In short, every primary artistic 
medium has a characteristic structure and distinctive conventions 
of its own, and each of the arts has its own manners of treatment and 
its own compositional patterns. A work of art satisfies the negative 
criterion of correctness in proportion as it docs not violate the medial 
conventions, the manners of treatment, and the compositional pat¬ 
tern to w hich the artist has, in this specific composition, committed 
himself. 

' ‘ From herv on t shall UIC the n^orc general term linguistic'' instrad of in 

this ccrtlfXt. In tb? faiogoing discussion of medial consistency, the lercil “iccdiHl'* l^ai 
used gcrvcrically as a synonym for ‘"HnguLstic," and "‘medium'’ as a [ynonym for 
"Language”: and no attempt woj made to distiuEuish between the bajic itructurc and 
syntax of a latigusgc and the more general conventjons of formal llogtiut c organizaiiou. 
But Lfi Parti I and 11 thii diidncilan, ss it applies, to art, was developed in considcTable 
de tail , by contrasting the prc-artijiie organiiatinn of a primary artiadic medium with 
the generic artiitic forma in the fevcrsl arts. e,g., between a musical lyitemi expreuibic 
m a acalc, on the one hand, and the musical mnnnerg of treatment and comporiiiorial 
patterns:, on die Other* In what follows wc RTC concerned with ali the linguistic fajcUiiiet 
at the Hi^premil of the artiit, both medial (in the narrower sense) and formaL The term 
‘'linguistic" will therefore be uacd to signify both "medial" and "formal,’* as thcae latter 
tcmij have been defined in Parts I and II. The icveraJ noor^tiiTic languages, e.g., the 
Language of mathematics, will be found, on analysis., to poaaesB analogous'■‘medial” and 
"formal”' chnracierutics. 
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academician tends to misconceive this negative criterion of 
lingiJLsuc correctness by^ making certain linguistic conventions 
absolute and demanding universal obedience to them. This error 
can be avoided by conceiving of artistic excellence in Aristotelian 
terms, i+e., by appraising the artistic correctness of any given work 
of art in terms of those conventions to which the artist has actually 
committed himself In any particular composition. The academieians 
forget diat significant artistic originality has a]wa >-3 involved 
linguistic innovations. But those who have revolted against academic 
tyranny have tended to forget that an artist, to be intelligible (e^-en 
to him^If), must conform to somt linguistic conventions, that his 
intclhgibuity to others is conditioned by his obedience to conven¬ 
tions which his audience already accepts or might be induced to 
accept, and that cver>' departure from more or less established pro- 
^tistic and artistic conventions must be artistically justified. Sheer 
mcompcterice can produce nothing but artistically meaningless 
novelty and uniniciligible chaos, 

(i!) Tills negative criterion must be supplemented by the positive 
criterion oUmgiailic filiaiji. We expect an artist to be not merely 
consistent in rollowing out the implications of his own artistic 
premises, and not merely competent in the use of those conventions 
to which he has commit!^ himself-we expect him to be felicitous 
in ins selection and exploitation of his primary medium, and fertile 
in the creation of new specific artistic forms. Wc expect his composi¬ 
tion, m short, to manifet organic unity, expressive originality, and 
effective medial exploitation. An artist can avoid linguistic incor- 
rectnea without aclnex-mg linguistic felicity. Thus, a composer can 
obey the rules of harmony and counterpoint and construct a correct 
»nata or fugue without manifesting a spark of musical originality. 
Even though his work exemplifies various principles of formll unity, 

expressed 

h^If correctly m his chosen idiom and still have failed to exploit 

^equately the expressive potentialities of his medium. His work may 

‘" 3 negative sense without being positively felicitous 
or impired Artistic correctness is a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition of artistic fehcitw 

mkrfmn these criteria to art, the critic must therefore 

take into account the uniqueness of each individual work of art- 

refeln^^The'fi’^“‘’‘’™■'''^ u™" hidividual frame of 

reference. Ihe fii^t question to be answered is the quesdon as to 
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whether the artist has correctly and felicitously realized the linguistic 
implications and p>ossibilitics of his own starting point. But the ap¬ 
praisal of linguistic excellence is also a comparative appraisal, since 
we must also ask: Is this composition more or less succc^ful in this or 
that respect than other composiuons? The first question involves 
app>eal to a standard which must be defined anew for each individ¬ 
ual work of art; the second, to a standard of excellence which is ap¬ 
plicable to many works of art in the same and in different media. In 
actual practice these two questions are frequently not distinguished, 
and when this happens the critical issues are usually confused. The 
critic is therefore well-advised to distinguish these two questions, for 
the neglect of either constitutes a failure in critical analysis and af>- 
praisal. 

The most extreme formalist in art must acknowledge the applica¬ 
bility to art of these two criteria of linguistic correctness and felicity. 
But the more preoccupied he is with the aesthetic surface of art and 
its immediate aesthetic app>eal, the more will he tend to define these 
criteria without reference to expressive intent and with sole reference 
to the formal beauty of the sensuous design. So defined, they are for 
him criteria of nothing but self-sufficient medial and formal aesthetic 
excellence. If, on the other hand, linguistic excellence be conceived 
of not merely as an intrinsic value but also as a necessary condition 
of artistic expressiveness, linguistic correctness and felicity must both 
be defined with reference to what the artist, in any given work of art, 
is trying, consciously or unconsciously, to express. Any organization 
of a primary medium must then be said to be artistically correct and 
felicitous in proportion as it effectively expresses, in an artistically 
satisfying manna^ the ideas which the artist wishes to express. 

(iii) An expressive work of art satisfies the negative criterion of 
ideational non-contradiction if the expressed propx>sitions, or interpreta¬ 
tions of the subject-matter, do not contradict one another. Every 
creadve artist and every* critic knows how hard it is to avoid con¬ 
tradiction of this typ>c. The amateur painter, for e.\ample, finds it 
almost imp>ossible to be consistent in his handling of representadonal 
objects in any specific composition. He finds himself unwittingly 
emphasizing one aspect of trees (for instance, their three-dimen¬ 
sionality and color) in one part of a landscape, and other aspects 
(for instance, the delicacy of their foliage or the distinedve thrust of 
their branches) in another part of the same composidon. In short, he 
fails to maintain a consistent approach to his subject-matter. 
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This failure is essentially an ideational confusion (though it is of 
course partly conditioned by technical incompetence). To illus¬ 
trate this t^-pe of contradiction in an extreme, indeed, a fantastic 
mannei—suppose we were to find in a single composition different 
repr^ntation^ objects treated in the manner of Corot, Cfaanne, 
Matisse_, and Henri Rousseau. The result would be utter ideational 
cha^* We would exclaim: ‘"The painter has contradicted himself 
in almost every stroke.” And what applies to representaUonal paint¬ 
ing applies equ^ly to the other arts. Imagine a characteristic pas- 
sage of Debussy inserted into the middle of Bach’s B Minor Mass, or 
a Barack R^m Ballad into Parodist Lost, or a modernistic architec¬ 
tural motif into the SomU CkaptlU. But it should not be necessary to 
appeal to such ^otesque examples of ideational contradiction inL-t; 

the competent critic must condemn in 

terms of this criterion. 

f rr' contradiction must not be con- 

fu^ with ddibcrate and armdcaUy eloquent contrast. The donor in 
^e deisnon Pttth (Fig. 211) is deliberately painted in a markedly 
plastic manner to emphasize his humanity and to distinguish hiin 
from the religious group which is treated in a markedly planear 

ideational contradiction, for 
he is emph^iamg contrasting characteristics of his subject-matter 

In ideadonai contradiedon 

eontradiedon. for the ideas which in 
Mt co^adict one another are not given explicit conceptual expres- 
e n.Tr* contradiction, when it occurs, is an artistically expr^d 
contradiction and is discoverable, aecordinglv onlv bv the arris 
tically sensidve obseri'er. ®'’ ^ ^ 

tion dlfsTInl' "*'*"**■ contradic- 

cohefcSclirt^'o^lyL-r^^^^^^^^ 

ject matter in question. Every great work of art which is stviisticaliv 

comistent through and through exemplifies such artistic eXmnee 

as IS evidenced by the sense of organic unitv nf ™ n i, ’ 

derive from it. organic umty of outlook which we 

A work of art mauifes ts artistic ‘^intepri kt ’» ■ t ■ 

tion as it expresses m au artisdeaJlv accordingly, m propor- 

p du artisucaJIy felicitous manner a genuinely 
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coherent interpretation of a given subject-matter. Because of the 
dose mutual dep>endence of expressive form and expressed content, 
i.e., of ideas (or proposidons) expressed and the manner of their 
expression, linguisdc felicity and ideadonal coherence can only be 
distinguished for purposes of analysis. Whatever degree of consis¬ 
tency characterizes the work characterizes it as a whole. Ideadonal 
incoherence and contradiedon manifest themselves only in and 
through linguistic inconsistencies, and these, in turn, are invariably 
indicadve of ideadonal confusion. If the work is to possess formal 
consistency, every element in the comp>osidon must have its idea¬ 
tional raison d'ilre. But the artist can achieve the requisite ideadonal 
clarity and consistency only in the act of expressing his ideas in his 
chosen artistic language. If we restrict ourselves, with the pure formal¬ 
ists, to a non-expressive aesthetic surface, artistic integrity must 
be identified with medial and formal felicity. But if we regard artistic 
form as a vehicle of artistic expression, artistic integrity becomes 
essendally a function of felicitously expressed artistic content. 

In an earlier chapter, style was examined primarily as an his¬ 
torical phenomenon. We are now in a position to define its essential 
structural character. The vitality and integrity of a style, regarded 
as a dynamic universal, reveals itself in the ideational coherence (or 
artisdc integrity) and the linguistic felicity (or ardsdc quality) of 
its most adequate exemplifications. The hall-marks of a generic style 
are a typical mode of formal organizadon expressive of a typical 
ideation^ pattern. The more coherent this pattern and the more 
felicitous its formal expression, the greater the integrity and perfec¬ 
tion of the style in question. Meanwhile, a specific work of art is 
“in** a generic style in propxDrtion as it conforms to the medial and 
formal conventions, and expresses the characterisdc outlook, of that 
style. And, finally, any work of art “has** style in propordon as it 
expresses a coherent interpretation of its subject-matter with 
linguisdc felicity. It follows that individual works of art may “have** 
more or less style, and may also exemplify a given generic sty le more 
or less adequately, while a generic style, regarded as an historical 
phenomenon, may itself have more or less expressive integrity and 
linguistic felicity. 

This definidon of style in terms of felicitously expressed ideadonal 
coherence makes it possible to translate my account of artistic con¬ 
sistency into stylisdc terms. Linguistic correctness now becomes 
stylistic correctness or absence of formal stylisdc contradiedon; 
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linguistic felicity becomes stylistic felicity, that is, a rich exploitation 
of naedial and formal stylistic relationships; ideational non-contra- 
becomes the absence of contradiction in stylistic expression* 
and Ideational coherence becomes coherence of stylistic oudook, i.e.! 
of the Wellamchauung of the style in question. Artistic consistency, in 
short, can be completely equated with stylistic consistency. I en¬ 
visaged the possibility of this translation when, earlier in this chap¬ 
ter, I anticipated the necessity of re-defining the generic criteria of 
truth in more specifically artistic terms if they were to be made 
applicable to art. It is now evident that the generic criteria of con¬ 
sistency, translated into stylistic terms, are the specific artistic criteria 

^iSciTon arustic integrity mediated by artistic 

But stylistic integrity cannot, of itself, guarantee artistic truth. It 
IS ^ possible for a stylistic interpretation of reality to be consistent, 

f*’ ^ pometry to be consistent, yet inapplicable 
to the physical world, or for a theolog>* to be consistent, y« funda¬ 
mentally untrue. Rustic truth, like truth in other unive^ of dis¬ 
course, must satirfy the criterion of correspondence as well as the 
entenon of stylistic consistency. How, then, should the generic cri- 
tenon of correspondence be re-defined to make it appli^ble to the 
artistic enterprise? 

. J*’.'"'US' determine the nature of this re- 

indicated, the artist’s distinctive 

The f approach in no way relieves 

^e artist of the necessity of fi^.-hand scrutiny of empirical data. 

th factual and nomauve. His interpretations, like those of other 
men, must based on empirical observation and supported by 
empincal evidence. But this observation must take the form of 
OTtisttc intuiuonsj Md this empirical evidence, to be arlistically rel- 
^®r'’ "’“ff genuinely artistic insight. The generic concept 

of the availabih^ of relevant empirical evidence may therefore te 
resta^ in artistic terms as follows. To possess artistic tnsthtre^ 

°A ^ P®'"'’' artistic 

"I’ "^•'^ant to artistic interpretation. 

Availability of artistically relevant evidence is the first and most 
general condition of correspondence in art 

n.iLrrT"’' such eridence, (i) the rugatiac 

di^b ° correspondence is the avoidance of 

discrepamy with arltstically relevant evidence, and (ii) its positive aspect is 
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the satisjactwn of a// ariisiimily available empirical evidence which jV 
aetisfically reieumi and arlitikaily reiiahie. To understand the nature of 
these negative and positive aspects of artistic correspondence we 
must attempt to establish the precise meaning, within an artistic 
frame of reference, of the terms '‘artisdcalJy reliable," “artbtically 
relevant," and “artistically available/’ 

(a) In defining the Tdiahiitly of artistic observation we must re¬ 
member that the artistes obsein-'ations of his subject-matter are de¬ 
termined by his artistic approach to it, that is, by his own cognitive 
and evaluative interests as an artist. He is not, for the most part, 
concerned with those aspects of his subject-matter with which the 
scientist is concerned; but he is concerned with other aspects of it, 
and these are as “objective" as are its scientific aspects, if by “ob¬ 
jective" is meant “coercive, orderly, and, af least potentially, 
public," He cjthibits this concern in his continual efforts honestly 
to discover and appraise these characteristics of his subject-matter; 
and the more sensitive his artistic conscience, the more anxious he is 
to do Justice to them* But just as the scientist can test the accuracy 
of his own observations only by their immediate clarity and dis¬ 
tinctness, so the artist can test the reliability of Ills own ob3en.'ation3 
and decide whether he has done justice to his subject-matter only 
by an appeal to the test of observational clarity and distinctness* A 
single obser\^ation may suffice to give him assurance; if it does not 
suffice, he must repeat his obscr\'ation. In either case, the appeal 
must be to the self-evident clarity of immediate intuition, and w^hen 
this test U satisfied, the artist is as sure as a man can be who relies 
only on his own experience that he has accurately observ'ed those 
characteristics of his subject-matter which he, as an artist, was con¬ 
cerned to discover. 

We, in turn, can verify the reliability of his obscrv^ations only by 
observing the same or a generically similar subject-matter from the 
artisi’'s approach, as this approach is indicated by the work of art in 
question and by other svorks of art of the same artist* If an artisfs 
approach to reality is so idiosyncratic that no one else can learn to 
approach it in the same way, his work must, by definition, remain 
unintelligible, and his observations ivholly unverifiablc* But the 
works of art whose truth ^vc arc here considering do not belong to 
this class, 'riiesc works are intelligible because their authors’ several 
approaches to reality, though highly individual and original, are 
shareable by ail who have the requisite rc-creative capacity. 
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TTiat this is the case will be substantiated by every sensitive critic. 
He knows from his own experience that it is possible to be at first 
completely baffled by a novel arUstic approach; then, xvith patience 
and ettort, to become accustomed to its novelty and to learn to ap- 
pr^end the artist’s subject-matter through the artist’s own eyes; 
^d, hn^ly, to find this approach so congenial and so revealing that 
he IS able to apprehend in the artist’s own way the same generic 
subject-matter in other contexts. We can. accordingly, test the ac- 
cura^ of the artist’s empirical observations, as these have been 
rrcord^ m his art, by learning from his art to sec his subject-matter 
t^ugh his eyes and then checking the artist’s observations with 
obscivauons of our wn which are relevant to the artist’s immediate 
cognmve interests. Thus, by studjing a number of Cezanne land¬ 
scapes. or ^ en a single landscape of his (Fig. 212), we can become 
aware^of his parucul^ interest in color, in “edges,” and in the 
thrite-duncnsional solidity of physical objects. We can then go di- 
rretly to nature, either in retrospect or by means of new perceptual 
observation and test the accuracy of his recorded observations in 
tertm of C6zMne s own co^itive preoccupation. This is what every 

unconsciously, if he takes ser- 
"a‘ural objects and is not content 
PaHem of his pictures. And if he tests 
Cfaanne s observauons in this manner, the critic cannot but be 

Cezanne’s vision, or faU to realize 
Aat what CfeMne saw we too can see, and that what had sig- 
nificancc for him can have significance for us. Accordingly, the 

a ^ r!?: observftfons is 

whi^ h^h,."h ‘odividual subject-matter 

whi<* he has hem mterpret^. The critic must uldmately accept as 
empmcally reliable th^ observations, whether of the work of art 

dcallnd^dbdncr " «hich are intuiUvely 

The artistic rr/mana of an empirical datum must, in the first 
«*'' artist’s generic and individual ap- 
fhTnf Since his generic approach diffen from 

aonliMh^ 1 ^^''?'“'’ scientific criterion of relevance is 

applicable to art, even when an artist handles some aspects of his 
subiect-matter in a somewhat scientific manner (as, forexampie 
iv en a painter is mtent on achieving accurate perspective). But 
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every artist whose vision is fresh and original will adopt, in addition 
to the generic artistic approach, one or more individual approaches 
to his subject-matter; indeed, the truly original artist will never 
interpret the same subject-matter in exactly the same way in any two 
compositions. The relevance of an empirical observation must, 
accordingly, be determined first and foremost by the unique artistic 
orientation recorded in the individual work of art, secondly, by the 
artist’s characteristic interests during the pjeriod in which the work 
was produced, thirdly, by the more porvasive outlook expressing it¬ 
self in all his work, and, finally, by the dominant interests of his 
school, poriod, and culture. 

In this respect the artistic enterprise differs sharply from the 
scientific. In science, individuality of outlook is a fault which every 
comp>etent scientist docs his best to avoid or eradicate, whereas, in 
art, the individuality of the artist’s approach to his subject-matter is 
integral to the very nature and value of artistic vision. A work of art 
is, accordingly, far more self-sufficient than any scientific theory; it 
is, to a notable degree, a self-contained universe with an autonomy 
of oudook not to be paralleled in science, since the scientific attitude 
is in essence impersonal and scientifically objective. Whatever ob¬ 
jectivity can be attributed to artistic cognition and expression must 
certainly not be identijud with scientific objectivity. 

If a specific work of art, or all the products of a single artist, were 
wholly and immitigably unique, observational relevance w'ould be 
correspondingly restricted. But, as we have seen, the more significant 
a work of art, the more universal is its expressed content, i.e., its in¬ 
terpretation of a given subject-matter. An artist is no true ardst 
unless his work reflects his own original oudook; but sheer novelty 
must never be confused \vith significant originality. The artist’s 
recorded observations and interpretations are significant for man¬ 
kind only in propordon as they also reflect the “man in men’* and 
express what other men can verify in their own expjeriencc. This 
means, on the one hand, that the more catholic and universal the 
artist’s basic interests, the greater the field of relevant obser\'ations. 
But it also means that we, as critics, are endded to regard as relevant 
to any specific work of art any observations and exj>eriences which 
w'ould have become applicable to the work in question had the 
artist explored his subject-matter more profoundly from the p>omt 
of view which he himself has chosen to adopt in this particular work. 
For nature is so complex, and its parts arc so inieirclatcd, that it is 
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literally inexhaustible from any individual point of ^-iew. Accord¬ 
ingly, even though we accept as the immediate frame of reference 
the individual point of view recorded in the specific work of art, it is 
always possible, at least theoretically, to bring to bear upon it ex¬ 
periences and observations which, though strictly relevant to it, have 
been ignored by the artist. And the more universal this frame of 
reference, the richer the field of potentially reJe^-ant empirical ob¬ 
servation. 


These two conditions of artistically relevant observation, i.e., the 
metor of individuality and the factor of universality, do not conflict. 
On the contrary-, they are complementary, since the artist’s ap¬ 
proach is, at least m some degree, both individual and universal, and 
since his subject-matter, however restricted his individual approach 
to It may be, is inexhausdble. The only observations which are 
rchWMt to a particular work pf art are sanctioned by the work’s 
individual frame of reference; but the number and variety of obscr- 

reference are potendally 


A* ii^ights of the artist, like those of the sciendst, are con- 

diuoned by the of empirical evidence. It has been pointed 

ouuhat no human tniths are absolute in the sense of being complete 
and final apprehensions of their subject-matter, but that individual 
mtuitioas, in any universe of discourse, may be final and complete 
Within a hmited/rarm af This applies to art as well as to 

science, but to each in a characteristic W'ay. 

Sdentific theories interltxk and condition one another’s truth 
very extensively. Scientific investigation is essentially a cooperative 
enterprise. Scientists advance like an army along a wide-flung front, 
each scientist depending on his fellow scientists and promptly adapt¬ 
ing to his own use their discoveries and interpretations Even iho 
greatest scientific genius is, in this sense, a collaborator; however 
revolutionary his empirical discoveries and theoretical interpreta- 
uoi«, the former are essentially condidoned by earlier observations, 

«l’entifc tiredom “ crystallisation of previous 

f « to a notable degree a function of 

the individuahry of the artist’s outlook. Despite his technical and 

h- P'-^decesso.s and contempo- 

S ,hl his contribution to the sum of artistic insight is, in the nature 
of the case, far more individual than the contribution of any 
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scientist to the sum of scientific knowledge. It follows (and this is 
the point to be noticed) that individual artistic intuitions, because 
of the relatively greater self-containedness of each individual work 
of art, enjoy a greater finality than do corresponding scientific in¬ 
sights. The best of scientific theories are subject to revision as the 
best artistic insights arc not. A great work of art can be true for all 
time in a way in which no scientific theory can be eternally true, be¬ 
cause, in the work of art, an individual approach to a given subject- 
matter is not as subject to correction by other individual ap; roaches 
as is the case in science. Artistic intuitions enjoy a degree of au¬ 
tonomy unrivalled in the scientific enterprise. 

But in proportion as the artist gives expression to insights which 
other men can share, and sets in relief universal asp>ccts of his subject- 
matter, the more synoptic criterion of coherence must be admitted 
to be as applicable to art as it is to science. It is of course this type of 
coherence with which the philosopher is primarily concerned in all 
his inquiries into the nature of reality as a whole and in his inter¬ 
pretation of the relation of art, science, morality, and religion to one 
another. The philosophical doctrine of a pluralistic universe 
originated primarily in protest against a too facile and dogmatic 
assumption that the universe possesses a particular kind of unity, 
and that man’s apprehensions of it must themselves be related in 
some particular way. As a safeguard against the slurring of vital 
distinctions, both with respect to reality itself and to our several 
generic ways of apprehending it, the pluralistic thesis has great 
philosophical value.'But most philosophers, past and present, have 
rejected the suggestion that truths apprehended from one point of 
view can lack all relevance to truths apprehended from some other 
pK>int of view—that scientific truth, for example, stands in no pos¬ 
itive relation whatever to the truth of religious insight. As Kant 
pointed out, man is so constituted that he is satisfied with nothing 
less than the organization of all knowledge into a coherent and 
organic pattern. 

If coherence is defined in this synoptic manner, the truths which 
achieve expression in art must indeed cohere not only with one an¬ 
other but also with the truths of science and of all other cognitive 
approaches to the real. In this wider frame of reference, these several 
insights, if valid, arc seen not to contradict but rather to complement 
one another, each exhibiting aspects of reality which arc ignored in 
other approaches. And from this more inclusive point of view, even 
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the truths of art are seen to be finite truths which necessarily fall 
short of Truth as the prerogative of absolute omniscience. A work of 
art may wdl express an individual intuition which, within its own 
individual frame of reference, is unaffected by other intuitions of the 
same or other subjects. But if it is appraised w'lth reference to the 
synoptic intuition of the philosopher, or judged in historical per¬ 
spective, Its characteristic limitations, both systematic and historical 
are at once apparent. Thus artistic truth is, in terms of any ultimate 
entenon, no more final or absolute than tlie truths vouchsafed to 
man m other universes of discourse. 

The specific criteria of artisfic truth, and their relation to the con- 
Mpts of style, fistic perfection, and artistic integrity, may be 
diagrammatically indicated as follows: 


ipetific 

crilcria 

of 

BT til tic 
iTUlh 


artutic 
(or itylisllc) 
cooiiatciicy 


artistic 

conxtpondctice 


lin^ulitlc 
(or st^'liiiu!:) 


ideational 
(or ElyJUiic) 


correetnen 

fcHcity 


twn-contradictloD 

coherence 


artistic 

perfcctioil 


artUeic 

integriiy^ 


I avoidance of discreparicy with 
j artistically rdcvfun evidence 

1 satisfaction of all artiitically avoilnblfp 
I relcvani, and reliable cjBpirical cvidcircc 


■ly]« 


a detailed application of these specific arOstic cri- 
I have discussing artistic correspondence 

. 1 ,- ^ pf *1 ustration, to the art of painting^ausc 

Ih'stlT'Bm the“fn7'‘*‘*“' easily indicated in 

foregoing analysis is equally applicable to all tlie 

S^r^rinlfs o a secondarj' medium or subject-matter which 
he ' ■ r ‘^''^‘'^^'"sttc way. Thus, the music critic tests 

the composcr_s mterprctation of his subject-matter fi e man’s 
emot.ve-conat.ve states) for truth and falsity bv comparing it with 
^own emotive and conative experiences and obse^atiem. Su^ 

vsould venfy the observations and interpretations of reality and 
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human experience which arc recorded in specific literary compo¬ 
sitions. 

In each of the arts, the arList*s empirical observations can be more 
or less accurate and penetrating, and his interpretations of his sub^ 
ject-matter more or less sTOoptic and universal, within his own in¬ 
dividual frame of reference. Wliat distinguishes artistic truth from 
scientific truth is preeminently this individual frame of referencej 
but despite this notable difference the artist, like the scientist, can 
give expression to accurate observations of certain objective charac^i^ 
teristics of his aubjcct-matter and can truly interpret these observa¬ 
tions in his art- The artisds approach to reality, like the scientist^ is 
a highly specialized approach. Hence artistic truth, like scientific 
truth, can be tested only by an application of specific variants of the 
generic criteria of truth. In both cases, consistency and correspon¬ 
dence must be defined in terms of the distinctive characteristics of 
the specific cognitive enterprise. No intelligent person would dream 
of testing a refined scientific hypothesis by means of ordinary un¬ 
tutored sense-perception. To verify a scientific observation we must 
conform to the requisite technique and bear in mind the specific 
objective of the experiment or obser%'ation in question. And this re¬ 
quires natural aptitude, training, and the adoption of a distinctive 
obse^i'ation^li approach. \S^y, then, should it be surprising that an 
analogous aptitude, training, and observational orientation are 
requisite to the enlightened verification of artistic insight? A layman, 
untrained in mathematics, is not able to detect an inconsistency in 
a complicated mathematical argument, and a person unfamiliar 
with modem scientific theory cannot distinguish clarity from con¬ 
fusion in advanced scientific thinking. Is it surprising, then, that a 
layman who is unfamiliar with the intra-medial forms and conven¬ 
tions of music, architecture, or any of the other arts, or even a critic 
who is unfamiliar with the more or less distinctive language of a 
particular artist, should be unable to judge whether the artist m 
question is contradicting himself In his work, or whether a specific 
composition is artistically confused or dear? Witness the prover¬ 
bially incompetent judgments of the general public, and the be^ 
wildcnncnt of even the critics, in. the presence of a significant ar¬ 
tistic innovation. What is imperatively required b a trained sen¬ 
sitivity to artistic expression in general and, more specifically, an 
understanding of the specific language used by the artist in the vv'ork 
in question. 
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profound the artist, meanwhile, the more profoundly 
moral will be his interpretations of human experience. Great art is 
not moraJistic. Its primary function is not to preach or to inculcate 
specific mor^ doctrines. But the vision of an artist may confirm and 
deepen man s moral and spiritual insights. The problem of artistic 
greatness or spiritual profundity must now be examined* 
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ARTISTIC GREATNESS 

W E designate as '^great” that art which moves us most pro¬ 
foundly and seems to us to mediate the richest and deepest 
human insights. Pater^s distinction between artistic ^^goodness” (by 
which he seems to mean both “perfection** and “truth**) and ar¬ 
tistic “greatness** (his own term) exemplifies the critic*s eventual 
appeal to a higher norm than that of artistic perfecdon or even 
artistic truth. “Good art, but not necessarily great art; the distinc¬ 
tion benveen great art and good art depending immcdiatdyj as re¬ 
gards literature at all events, not on its form, but on the maucr. 
. . . It is on the quality of the matter it informs or controls, its com¬ 
pass, its variety, its alliance to great ends, or the depth of the note 
of revolt, or the largeness of hope in it, that the greatness of literary 
art depends, as The Dlmne Comedy^ Paretdhe £ort, Lcs Muhablest 77tr 
English Biblef are great art. Given the conditions 1 have tried to 
explain as constituting good art;—then, if it be devoted further to 
the increase of mcn*s happiness, to the redempdon of the oppressed, 
or the enlargement of our sympathies with each other, or to such 
presentment of new or old truth about ourselves and our relation to 
the world as may ennoble and fortify us in our sojourn here, or im¬ 
mediately, as with Dante, to the glory of God, It will be also great 
art; if, over and above those qualities 1 summed up as mind and 
soul — tliat colour and mysdc perfume, and that reasonable struc¬ 
ture, it has something of die soul of humanity in it, and finds its 
logical, its architectural place, in the great structure of human life.*** 
It is of course possible to identify artistic greatness with mere 
formal consistency, i,c>, artistic pjerfection considered without refer¬ 
ence to expressive intent, or with ardsdc integrity, i.c., felicitously 
expressed ideadonal coherence, or with artisdc truth, however 

' WalEer {LdudanT Macznitlan, pp. 35-6. The diflcntnCt 

between a rtUllC pcffection and grraLnes wsj recognized by Lon^iaudl when he di^ 
tinguished between ^"fiawlcaineas'" (or ^Tauldctincfl''’) and ^'xubELmiiy/'^ itunigh his 
Concept cf *^BawJejBtlC3l" cmphaiizca the negadvic agpeetj. formal CDrreciEicU and 
ideational non^fx^iicradicdcui ] of what I Lave cnllcd artiitic perfeednd and Inieglicy, 
while hu mnccpi of ‘^gublimliy" is weijglitcil with mnre thcnlogical nvenodet ihan it the 
Concept of ^atness here defended. 
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trivial^ If the greatness of art is defined In any of these v/nys^ it is not 
a new artistic dimension but a s)T:ionym for one of the critical 
categories already considered. But there is ample evidence that sen¬ 
sitive laymen as well as critics of art and literature mean by artistic 
greatness something other than mere formal beauty, artistic in¬ 
tegrity, or artistic truth. And their interpretation of art is, I believe, 
defensible. Just as a work of art may manifest perfection and in¬ 
tegrity without giving a truthful mterpretadon of its subject-matter, 
so the insight expressed m a work of art may be truthful but trivial, 
correct so far aa it goes but devoid of genuine greatness. What, then, 
are the dtjftrentiof of artistic greatness? 

This problem, like the problem, of artistic truth, could be dealt 
with adequately only in a comprehensive philosophical inquiry. As 
ordinary mortals, we arc condnually evaluating our experiences and 
their objects by reference to some ultimate standard, however vague 
this reference may be, however inarticulate our sense of this ultimate 
norm. The artist reinterprets man’^s experiences in terms of his own 
scale of values and ultimate objectives. The cridc, in tum, interprets 
and apprabes specific works of art on the basis of his normative re¬ 
flections and beliefs. The task of the philosopher of art, accordingly, 
is to analyze these three levels of evaluation in their reladon to one 
another and within the framework of a sdll more inclusive philos¬ 
ophy of value. But since philosophers of different persuasions still 
interpret values and the act of appraisal in diverse wa^is^, each 
philosopher of art must formulate and defend hh own philosophy of 
value and deal with the specific problem of artistic greatness in the 
light of the basic normative principles which he accepts. All that I 
can attempt to do in thU chapter, however, is to consider briefly two 
generic factors which determine all human evaluation, and to ex¬ 
amine the concept of artistic greatness in the light of tliese factors. 

L Foiiors dttermmng ariistk greatness 

Our evaluations are condidoned pardy by the emotional intensity 
and vividness of pardcular experiences, and partly by a sense of 
their larger tmplicadom. The less refleedve the agent, the more will 
his cvalnadons be determined by the poignancy of each immediate 
experience; the more ihoughtfol he is, the more will he tend to 
evaluate his experiences and their objects in a wider frame of refer¬ 
ence, i+e*j in terms of their more ultimate import for himself and his 
fellow men. Both emodon and reflection are requisite to adequate 
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evaluation. One of H. G. Wells* fantastic creatures from Mars, en¬ 
dowed with reason but devoid of all capacity for emotive response, 
could attach no greater significance to one experience than to an¬ 
other, and would regard all objects and events as equally devoid of 
import. A pure sentinientalist, in contrast, indulges in unrestrained 
emotional response to the most inconsequential occurrence and 
fails to sense the import of occurrences to which more thoughtful 
individuals righUy attach great significance. , ^ ,. . , ^ 

Emotion and reflection are thus the two chi<^ subjecuve factors 
in human evaluation. Each individuars synoptic sense of value, in 
turn, may be entitled his “philosophy of life.” ^is phtli^pby of 
life is normally not the product of professional philosophical inquiry. 
“The philosophy which is so important in each of us,” says Wdham 
James, “is not a technical matter; it is our more or less dumb sense 
of what life honestly and deeply means. It is only partly got from^ 
books: it is our individual way of just seeing and feeling the total 
push and pressure of the cosmos.”* So conceived, a inan*s philos¬ 
ophy of life expresses itself in each of his parricular evaluatio^; and 
it is the art lover*s and art critic’s philosophy of life which, m smt 
sense, determines his appraisal of the greatness of a work of art. A 
work of art will be judged to possess profundity or greatne^ m pro¬ 
portion as it seems to the observer (his philosophy of life being wbat 
it is) to mediate a profound experience by expressing, wa artistic 
form, some profound interpretation of its subjccl-matlcr. 

'The profundity of any artistic interpretation and evaluation 
must, in turn, be regarded as a function of the “depth" and the 
“breadth” we predicate of the artist’s ooitnative msight, The depth 

• I xn pupmd lodtfcnd llK <1™ diil vntiia m objKlivt. iiii« tjitr pi™ii’ di™- 
fclva n> u ^wiivdf. in »n o"l«ly •»<* Pul>'idy. i-c-. “ dl wlm poOM ^ 

rwuixiw tiornuLiivc seoniivity. Afconitfif to tlui view, cvalusliDn u jm act imi of m- 
or cKatioii but of ptouiM diicowry. Valua arc ^ 
pcojrctiof^ of our ow,. emodop. and fcoliogs^ 
of flwIrcnrSJ fmd our evaluadoo* a« COfTCCt or UiCOIToCl accordlflS a^bc ^ 
fail to ascrit^ m ruch objecO thfi value* which they actually poBca But amcc ihu 
objccdvUbt mlcrpretatiQO of vulu* would bc radiated 

wirea, no one would deny the £iel Umi men do evaluate tbew own and th* 

artUtk greawea mendy io xerm* of buman evaluation. 
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of his insight b proportioiiate to the adequacy with which hecom^ 

subject-matter, how- 

cr limited, from any specific point of view, however restricted, hs 

^tK scope of ifie subject-matter surveyed 

and to the catholicity of the agent's normative outlook. The ercat- 

^ ^ determined only by reference to Lh of 

these complementary' criteria. 

" iudged to be great, according fo the criterion of 
no™aflve ® searching examination of, and an intense 

fh^ immediate human import of 

tho« aspects of his snbjeet-matter which the artist has cht^n to 

f""' P°'"' °f view, irrespective of the scope 

of this subject-matter or the breadth of the artist’s approach to it. 

5 camor’*ora"“'''‘^ still-life, as compared with that of a land- 
pc or of a com^ition whose interest centers in human beings is 

dikm“m irch'^-'" rr'’'"' still-lifes of painters’as 

different as Chardin, Cfaanne, and Matisse (Figs. 280, 284 282) 

may^l be ^id to satisfy the criterion of depth because each painter 
has, from his own point of view, interpret^ certain aspects oHhis 
rstneted subject-matter with penetrating insight and h^aginative 
subject-matter of the work ofFllieicn Rops,®in con- 
trast, ^ more extensive m scope, but his approach to iHs highly 
restricted by his predominant erotic intpr^t- a* * ” ^ 

low standards of human decency his oSohv of nf. ° ® i ° 

ve.se and =pirltnaffy diabolic Ye7thereTnmh?ni w'' 
ficial in his art, for it express^ an in ,^ ^ ” "''P*'" 

k nd Lm ehernT7,“”l' differs in 

kind from cheap and tawdry^ pornography. Rops pJuml:)s the verv- 

depths of human bcstiaiitv, and hb sorrifir ^vJir.ig- ^ 

msf »u„:„ 1 ■ j . ^ specjiic evaluations arc as au* 

thentic of them kind as arc those of Milton’s Satan crying "Evil be 
^ou my good!” The imaginative; power with which ih!s aJ^’t of 
human nature is apprehended and depicted m^kes tL“'^rks 

^ terms or depdr^ 

prehensive phila»phy oflfftrthc ^^e^ o"f Ssrll^ouCk Md* 
of his transvaluaiion of manb snirimnl outioot ana 

f^nt ^ spintuaj values becomes at once appar¬ 

ent. And when the most inspired siill4ife or landscape withoutL* 

"d=pn.- w "b^dit" ti,., t., ^ 
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man figures is compared %s1th an C(]uaIIy inspired figure composition 
or landscape with figures, the intrinsic limitadons of certain types of 
subject-matter cannot be denied. Ultimate greatness, in short, must 
be measured not only in terms of depth but abo of breadth; and the 
breadth requisite to greatness in art, as in other fields, is a function 
both of the subject-matter dealt with and of the manner in which it 
is interpreted. If a w^ork of art is to be truly great, its subject-matter 
must give the artist an opportunity to express his more comprehen¬ 
sive philosophy of life; and his interpretation of ii must be com* 
mensuratc to its scope and universal human import. Tlie greatest 
artists in every medium have been those who have interpreted a 
significant subject-matter in a significant way. They have chosen a 
subject-matter which lends itself to the richest normative exploita¬ 
tion, and they have exhibited in their interpretation of it an unusual 
catholicity of outlook and degree of normative sensitivity. Witness 
the great symphonies and operas, the great basilicas and cathedrals, 
the sculptural and pictorial masterpieces, and the great epics, 
tragedies, and novels of our Western culture. 

We must be careful not to misinterpret the contribution of the 
subject-matter to artistic greatness. It is obvious that subject-matter 
cannot et/ iiseif make a work of art either trivial or profound: the 
factor of artistic interpretation is of crucial importance. It takes a 
Chardin to paint a jug, a pipe, and a loaf of bread in such a way as 
to suggest the rich contributions which such homely objects make 
to our daily life and happiness. And mere complexity of subject- 
matter cannot make art great. A Maillol can express greater pro¬ 
fundity of insight in a marble torso than a lesser artist could in an 
ambitious sculptural group. A love sonnet may be more profound 
than an epic, a song than a symphony, not only in depth but in 
breadth of expressed content. VVe might even go so far as to say that, 
tfuor^iicaltjft an artist with the requisite insight and imagination 
should be able to select atiy subject-matter, however restricted, and 
so interpret its relations to a larger whole as to endow it with pro¬ 
found human significance,* But in actualproclice those subjects which 
normally possess deep significance for us lend themselves more 
easily to a profound artistic interpretation rhan do those subjects 

* “One impuliH: from a wniAl wood 
teach you more of man. 

Of moral evU and of ffood, 

Tbaa all ibe tags —WordiwortlL. Tin Tithttt TwrAid. 
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which we normally judge to be petty and trivial. It is not accidental 
that the works of art whose greatness is universally acknowledged 
are invariably interpretations of man's most poignant social and 
religious experiences and of the objects and events to which men 
generally tend to ascribe ultimate value. 

We must also be careful not to confuse the breadth or catholicity 
of interpretative outlook requisite to the production of great art 
cither with superficiality or with an incoherent and undigested 
eclecticism. Depth of insight and intensity of emotional response 
arc necessary conditions of significant bread th^ since a whole can 
never be adequately apprehended or evaluated save in and through 
an adequate normative apprehension of its parts. Nor will it suffice 
vividly to apprehend the parts in isolation from one another. Great¬ 
ness of vision involves a coherent and synthetic intuition of the 
whole. Intuitions of a limited subject-matter from a restricted point 
of view do possess a genuine validity not only within this narrower 
frame of reference but even in a wider perspective, since a more 
s^Tioptic intuition must take such narrower intuitions into account. 
Yet a persistent attempt to understand the nature and to determine 
the significance of anything, however trivial, is bound to lead to the 
investigation of its relations to other things. For since the objects of 
our several experiences arc themselves interrelated in numerous 
waysj and since the values we assign to them (or discover in them) 
interpenetrate and condition one another,, nothing can be appre¬ 
hended or evaluated with real adequacy save in its relation to other 
things and in terms of a more comprehensive philosophy of life. Thus, 
depth of analydeal and normative insight tends inevitably towards 
breadth of insight and evaluation j the more deeply we study any¬ 
thing, the more we are impelled to widen the scope of our inquiry* 
Narrower intuidons always tend to generate more inclusive in¬ 
tuitions.® 

Artistic greatness, accordingly, is essendally a function of nortna- 
dve interpretation, but also, in actuality, of subject-matter. How- 

* It might be ai^ed a priori th^t breadth oF oudoot ^thout depth of individual 
iiuight ihould be appraked aj highly as depth without breadth. But though sheer 
breadth of interest may be imprcwvfi aa a rn&iufcsta.Eion of human vitality, of itself it 
certainjy approximate) Jess dtady to tme gwatnest than does Lts opposite counterpart. 
For gcniuDC depth of insight, even, though, reitrictcd, posscsso positive value and 
dignity., ivhcrcas mere scope or catholicity of inicreat ran never compectsate for jhallow-- 
iiess and superbdaiity. These comptementary dehcienciM arc hy no m**iiiiti on. a par+ 
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ever rich and suggestive may be a paintcris iaterpretation of a stiU- 
life, or a miisician*s interpretation of a light and carefree mcKid, or 
an architects handling of some spirituaUy unimportant activity and 
atdtudc, the resultant work of art will hardly merit classificaiion 
among man^s greatest masterpieces, .^d however penctraung may 
be an artists comprehension of one restricted aspect of a complex 
subject-matter, his interpretation of it must fall short of genume 
profundity because of the limitation of his approach and the in¬ 
adequacy of his spiritual outlook. We can do full justice to the pos^ 
itive intuitions of a Rops and still fed compelled to admit that Rops, 
unlike Bosch among the painters or Dante and Milton among the 
poets, has failed to express in his art a realization that man*s erotic 
impulse is only one aspect of his nature, and that this impul^, given 
free rein, leads to a diabolical perversion of the human wilh \\hat 
Rops asserts is, within limits, true and significant. But he Mmscif 
fails adequately to interpret this truth in terms of other truUis or to 
appraise erotic pleasures in terms of a more catholic and inclusive 

sede of values. 

The chief factors which, functioning as yanables, determine ar¬ 
tistic greatness may accordingly be indicated schematically as 

follows: 


artistic 

greatness—a/uwliert 
(profundity) 


imagtaadsT pcnetfatioFi 
mtetaity ctf cormadvc rttspoiuc 


/urtflMo vf 

and 

[ scope of tubjcct'inatlcr 

I kidli 


2. Tfu: critical appraisal of artistic greatness 

Tust as the greatness of a work of art ultimately depenc^ upon the 
profundity of the artisfs normative insight, and just as this i^ight is 
profound or superheiaJ depending upon the artist’s own plulo^phy 
of life, so the critic’s response to artistic greatness must likewise be 
conditioned by his ability Imaginatively to apprehend artistm great¬ 
ness when he sees it, and this capacity must be redded as a function 
of his own philosophy of life and scale of values. To be com^tent at 
tills critical level, the critic must have tw'o disunguishable but com¬ 
plementary capacities: first, the ability to share magmativcly m 
many dififerent types of experience and to comprehend diverse m- 
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tcrpretations and cv-aluations of these experiences; and second, the 
ability to evaluate the profundity or triviality of these experiences 
and their nomiadve interpretations. That is, he must be able to 
apprehend with sympathetic insight both the trivial and the pro¬ 
found, and he must also be able to distinguish triviality from pro¬ 
fundity. Such discrimination, in turn, necessarily involves an appeal 
to some standard or scale of values other than those of mere formal 
excellence, artistic perfection, or artistic integrity. As T. S. Eliot has 
expressed it, with specific reference to literature, “The ^greatness* of 
literature cannot be determined solely by literary standards; though 
we must remember that whether it is literature or not can be deter¬ 
mined only by literary standards*-’ But where can the critic find 
such a standard save in his own sense of profundity, his sense of 
what hfc honcsily and deeply means,- his feeling of the “total push 
and pressure of the cosmos-? 

This pnera] account of the criuc’s final estimate of artistic ercat- 
ness 1 believe, correct. But it leaves unanswered three perplexine 
questions, (i) If the cntic’s appraisal of artistic greatness necessarily 
involves an appeal to some non-artistic standard, is such an evalua¬ 
tion part of the critical enterprise, or does the critic who attempts to 
evaluate art m thc« ter™ exceed his prerogative as a critic of fine 
art or (n) If, m judging artistic greatness, the critic must 

ultimately fail back upon his own philosophy of life, can any degree 
of objectivity be claimed for such a Judgment? Is not such an ap- 
praisal necesMnly ^ subjective as is the individual critic’s private 
philosophy of life? (iii) Finally, docs not the appraisal of works of 
art m terms of greatness necessitate invidious comparisons between 
masterpieces which express, in the manner of art, different philo¬ 
sophical attitudes? Until these questions arc answered, the claim that 
artistic greatness IS a legitimate and necessary norm of criticism 
cannot be said to have been satisfactorily validated. Let us deal with 
them m turn, and m the reverse order. 

The difficulty which the third question raises can be expressed 
more concretely by imagining a critic under the necessity of decid- 
mg whether the Angmn or a Cfaannc landscape (Figs. 211, 
212] IS the greater picture. I.et us assume that the two pictures are 
equal in formal beauty, artistic pcrfccticn, and artisdc integrity. 
Let us also assume liiat each picture expresses a imthful inlerpre- 

» irmf Afadmi {London: Faber And Faber), p. 93, 
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tation of its particular subject-matter—the Pifthy of the Christian 
Incarnation; the landscape, of a hilly counir>'sidc. And let us finally 
assume, for the sake of the argument, that the two paintings express, 
with equal artistic eloquence, two radically different philosophies of 
life—the Pir/b, the Christian interpretation of man’s relation to 
Deity; the landscape,, a naturalistic interpretation of man’s place in 
the cosmos.® How, then, is the critic to choose between these pic¬ 
tures? As I have described them, they differ only in ultimate philo¬ 
sophical outlook. But, according to the foregoing criterion of great¬ 
ness, this difference would appear to necessitate an absolute choice. 
For from a consistently naturalistic pwinr of view, the Christian inter¬ 
pretation of reality is false, since God is judged to be merely a pro¬ 
jection and hypostatization of human desire; whereas, from the 
Christian point of view, the naturalistic interpretation of human life 
and its cosmic setting is either false or utterly inadequate. And the 
critic himself cannot be both a naturalist and a Christian, though he 
may be neither. Is it accordingly his duty as a critic to award ff.e palm 
to the PUthy if he be a Christian; to the landscape, if he be a natur¬ 
alist; and, if he be neither, to neither of iliese pictures but to some 
tliird picture which satisfies all the other criteria of artistic merit 
and, in addition, expresses the particular philosophy of life which he 
himself happens to prefer? Would not any one of these three judg¬ 
ments commit the critic to a kind of comparison which he must find 
p>cculiarly odious? Can masterpieces like this be ranked and ordered 
according to any scale of values, objective or subjective, critical or 
non-critical? 

A passage in Shelley’s Dc/ence of Poetry suggests by implication the 
way in which this question should be answered. Shelley is here dis¬ 
cussing the function of poetry and the truly poetic attitude. “A 
man, to be gready good, must imagine intensely and comprehen¬ 
sively; he must put himself in the place of another and of many 
others; the pains and pleasures of his species must become his own. 
The great instrument of moral good is the imagination; and poetry 
administers to the effect by acting upon the cause. Poetry enlarges 
the circumference of the imagination by replenishing it with 
thoughts of ever new delight, which hav'e the pow'cr of attracting 
and assimilating to their own nature all other thoughts, and which 

• If the reader finds it difficult to accept this interpretation of these pictures, he b 
invited to substitute examples which seem to him to conform better to the requirements 
of the argument, e.g., the epics of Dante and Lucretius. 
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form new intervals and interstices whose void for ever craves fresh 
food. Poetry strengthens the faculty which is the organ of the moral 
nature of man, in the same manner as exercise strengthens a limb. 
A poet therefore would do ill to embody his own conceptions of 
right and wrong, which arc usually those of his place and time, in 
his poetical creations, which participate in neither. By this assump¬ 
tion of the inferior office of interpreting the effect, in which perhaps 
after ail he might acquit himself but imperfectly, he would resign a 
glory in a participation in the cause. TTicrc was litdc danger that 
Homer, or any of the eternal p>oets, should have so far misunder¬ 
stood themselves as to have abdicated this throne of their widest 
dominion. Those in whom the poetical faculty, though great, is less 
intense, as Euripides, Lucan, Tasso, Spenser, have frequendy 
affected a moral aim, and the effect of their poetry is diminished in 
exact propx}rtion to the degree in which they compel us to advert to 
this purp)OSc.*** 

This passage, taken out of its context, might be interpreted to 
mean that the poet should refrain from giving artistic expression to 
his ow'n deepest conviedons. But such an interpretadon w’ould be a 
radical misconception of Shelley’s actual belief as evidenced in other 
pordons of this essay and in his own poetry. What he is urging is not 
silence on questions of supreme human import, else he could never 
have proclaimed the greatness of Milton. Nor is he advocating a 
poede restriction to mere spiritual generalides. He was perfeedy well 
aware that the poet must express his philosophy of life, if he is to 
speak with poetic eloquence, in specific attitudes to concrete situa¬ 
tions, however imaginatively conceived these situations may be. 
What Shelley is here primarily eulogizing is the imagination, *‘the 
organ of the moral nature of man.” And those whom he is attacking 
arc the poets w ho “have frequendy affected a moral aim,” because 
the effect of their pioctry is diminished in exact propordon to the 
degree in which they compel us to advert to this purpose.” In short, 
he is censuring the adoption by the artist of a moralistic atdtudc, and 
he is extolling that type of poetry which strengthens the faculty of 
the imagination by ‘ replenishing it wdth thoughts of ever new dc- 
which have the power of attracting and assimilating their own 
nature to all other thoughts, and which form new intervals and new 
intersdccs whose void ever craves fresh food.” He is thus conceiving 

• A Dtjtnce of PoHiy, World’* Classic* (London: Oxford University Pres*, 1932), 
pp. 132-3. 
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of artisUc greatness not as the expression of any sptci^ 

of life or scale of values but merely m tei^ of the depth and breadth 

of the artist’s imaginative power and spiritual insight. 

If this account of the true function of the poet (and by implica¬ 
tion, of the artist in any medium) is correct, the true funcuon of ^e 
criuc must be described in analogous terms. Just as ^e artist is ill- 
advised to insist upon “his own conceptions of right and wrong, 
wW^^are usually^ose of his place and time,” at the expe.^ 
of more universal truths, so the critic U iU-advis<^ to insist on the 
correctness of hU own individual philosophy of life, or to appraire 
the greatness of art solely by reference to ^y speafic moraJisuc 
criterion. The moralistic attitude, like lO religious and philosophic^ 
variants, is as iUegitimate in criticism as it U in artistic ^a“on. .^1 
that a critic has a right to demand of an artist is that he de^ 
some significant subject in some significant way, that is, ^at he ex¬ 
hibit in his art a genuine breadth of ouUook and, simul^<»usly, 
a genuine depth of understanding which will reveal spreific ^arac- 
teristics and values which had previously passed unnooced. He c^ 
reouire of an artist merely that he explore some major phare of realty 
and human experience from some relatively ind^ve point of view, 
and that this exploration be pursued with real itnaginative 
And since there is no reason why many artists might not achieve this 
goal, and why many works of art might not pos^ artistic greamess 
so defined, the critic who restriett himself to this entenon need not 
make invidious comparisons between the world’s great masterpic^. 

Yet the critic cannot apply this criterion of irnaginaove depth and 
breadth without an appeal to what I have entiUed a philoMphy of 
life. For no critic can recognUe genuine depth of artisBC insight un¬ 
less he has had profound experiences of his own, nor can he ap- 
preciaU significant breadth of outlook unless his ovm outlwk a 
ratholic and integrated. If great art is the product of a 
only a criuc of spiritual stature can hope to rec^ize and appre¬ 
ciate artUtic greatness when he sees it. To the trivial all tfcnp ^ 
trivial. A criuc with limited powers of observauori, » 
tion, and a restricted scale of values, must re^ blind «o armim 
greamess and incapable of dUtinguishmg artisuc profundity from 

^TWs mean that he should appraise the greamess of a wOTk 

of art by reference to his own specific scale of valua or ^ttem of b^ 
Uefs. Such a procedure would involve the adopuon of that moral- 
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form new intervals and interstices whose void for ever craves fresh 
food. Poetry strengthens the faculty which is the organ of the moral 
nature of man, in the same manner as exercise strengthens a limb^ 
A poet therefore would do ill to embody his own conceptions of 
right and wrongs which are usually those of his place and lime, in 
his poerical creadons, which participate in neither. By this assump^ 
tion of the inferior office of interpreting the effect, in which perhaps 
after ah he might acquit himself but imperfectly, he would resign a 
glory in a participation in the cause. There was little danger that 
Homer, or any of the etemaJ poets, should have so far misunder¬ 
stood themselves as to have abdicated this throne of their widest 
dominion. Those in whom the poetical faculty, though great, is lea 
intense, as Euripides, Lucan, Tasso, Spenser, have frequendy 
affected a moral aim, and the effect of their pioetry is diminished in 
exact proportion to the degree in which they compel us to advert to 
this purpose/^ ^ 

This passage, taken out of its context, might be interpreted to 
mean that the poet should refrain from giving artistic expression to 
his own deepest convictions. But such an interpretation would be a 
radical misconcepdon of Shellcy^s actual belief as evidenced in other 
pordons of this essay and in his own poetry. What he is urging is not 
silence on questions of supreme human import, else he could never 
have proclaimed the greatness of Mdton. ^or is he advocadng a 
poede restriction to mere spiritual gencralides. He w^as perfeedy well 
aware that the poet must express his philosophy of life, if he is to 
speak with poetic eloquence, in specific attitudes to concrete situa¬ 
tions, however imaginatively conceived these situations may be. 
What Shelley is here primarily eulogizing is the imaginadon, "the 
organ of the moral nature of man.“ And those w horn he U attacking 
arc the poets who “have frequendy affected a moral atm,” because 
the effect of their poetry is diminished in exact proportion to the 
degree in which they compel us to advert to this purpose.^* En short, 
he K censuring the adoption by the artist of a moraijstk attitude, and 
he IS extolling that type of poetry which strengthens the faculty of 
the tmaginauon by “repienishing it with thoughts of ever new de¬ 
light, which have the power of attracting and assimilating their own 
nature to other thoughts, and which form new intervals and new 
interstices whose void ever craves fresh food.” He is thus conceiving 

pp t\orldi Clasaici [Lontlon: OKfard Uoiv^nicy 193i)» 
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of artisdc greatnc® not a> the expression of any 

of life or scale of values but merely in tcr^ of the depth and breadth 

of the artist’s ima^rvativc power and spiritual insight* 

If this account of the true function of the poet (and by implica¬ 
tion. of the artist in any medium) is correct, the true funcUo.n of the 
critic must be described in analogous terms* Just as the anist is ill- 
advised to insist upon “his o\vn conceptions of right and wrong, 
turam usually those of his place and time.” at the expe^ 
of more universal truths, so the critic is ill-advised to insist on ihe 
correctness of his own individual philosophy of life, “PP™“ 

the ereatness of art solely by reference to ^y 
critedon. The moralistic attitude, like its religious and philoMphica 
variants is as ilirsitimatc in criticism as it is in artistic creation. 
that a critic has a right to demand rf an artist is that ^ 
some sienificaiit subject in some significant way, that is, ihat he ex- 
Sn his art a genuine breadth of outlook and, simultan^usly, 
a genuine depth of understanding which 

Kristies and values which had previously passed unnonced. He cm 
require of an artist merely that he explore mine major pha« of realty 
and human experience from seme relaUvely inclusive point of view, 
^d ?C“is eVration be pursued with real imaginative power. 
And since there is no reason why many artists might not achieve this 
goal and why many works of art might not possess artistic greatness 
TO defined the critic who restricts himself to this criterion need not 
mi^Siouscotnparisons between the world’s great masterpiece 
Yet the critic cannot apply this critenon of imaginative depth and 
brldth wSLout S appSl m what I have entitled a phUomphy of 
life For no critic can lecegniie genuine depth of artistic insight u^ 
less he has had profound experience of his own, nor can he 
diechte Lnificant breadth of outlook unless his own outl^ u 
Ltholic aTd integrated. If great art is the product “f ^ 
onlv a critic of ^irituai stature can hope to rec^ixe and appre¬ 
ciate artistic greatness when he sees it. To the trivial ail things are 
trivial A crit^'iih limited powers of observation, wc^ imagina- 
dr^anVa ^Cted scale rf values, must remain blind to aimuc 
greatness and incapable of distinguishing arusuc profundity from 

“mean that he should appraise the greatnessof a w^k 
of art bv reference to his own speeiJU scale of value or patiero of be¬ 
liefs. SuA a procedure would involve the adoption of that moral- 
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istic attitude which Shelley rightly condemns. Yet unless he has 
some specific scale of values and some specific philosophy of lifcj he 
cannot hope really to comprehend my scale of values dijfercnt from 
his own. And unless he himself has an integrated philosophy of life 
based on deep insights and real breadth of vision, he cannot enter 
unagmativcly into the expressed philosophy of life of ihe great 
artist. The specific doctrines to which he individually subscribes arc 
not directly relevant to hU appraisal of artistic greatness All that is 
immediately relevant h their authenticity, tlieir depth and scope 
But his own spiritual outlook can have neither depth nor scope nor 
authenticity unless it takes some spixilic form and crystallizes itself 
in some specific scale of values. In this respect, but only in this 
respect, the critiC'S specific philosophv of life is relevant to his ap¬ 
praisal of greatness in art. Unless he believes in some scale of values 
he must remain blind to the nature and significance of scales of value 
to which he himself cannot subscribe; if his own philosophy of life is 
shoddy and unlntegrated, he cannot hope to recognize the expression 
m art of any type of spiritnal integrity in others. Yet, to repeat, it 
IS only the depth and catliolidty of his individual insights and out¬ 
look that are immediately relevant to his critical appraisal.^'’ 

But is it possible to reconcile this solution of our problem with the 
apparent dependence of artistic greatness upon artistic truths It 
would seem oU ions that an interpretation of reajit>- which is be¬ 
lieved to be false, either factually or normadvely, can never be ac¬ 
cepted as profound. Surely no interpretation and evaluation can be 
regarded as great if it is based upon what is judged by the critic to be 
a radical misconception of the object evaluated, or If the artist’s 
specific scale of values is believed to be fundamentally unsound. 

tisuc truth would thus seem to be a necessary tliough not a suffi¬ 
cient condition of artistic greatness. Furthermore, my definition of 
^tistic greatness as a function of depth and breadth oi ianght would 
Itself seem to preclude the possibility of a critic^s accepting as great 
any work of art c.xprcssing an interpretation of reality svhich he be¬ 
lieves to be either factually or normadvely deficient. But if truth is 
integral to artistic greatness, how can the critic refrain from appeal- 

“ ri g«* thAt an artiK may achiev,. mhh^rt without «- 

prt^ng U m hu dEuly kfc a„.ar WiJdc'l inabUity to mak. conduct conform 

to Cioqueody in the Sirmlarlv, a critic'a 

daily Me need aoi adequately eahibil hU deepest ipiritual insights. Wc a« hew dis- 
ciuung nni moril conduct but normative apprcheiuiDO, 
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ing, in any appraisal of artistic greatness, to his own individual in¬ 
terpretation of reality and his own scale of values? More specifically, 
how can a Christian critic assert the greatness of a pagan master¬ 
piece, or a naturalistically-mindcd critic, the greatness of a work of 
art which expresses a Christian philosophy of life? In short, arc we 
not compelled, after all, cither (i) to redefine artistic greatness so 
as to divorce it from truth, or (ii) to require the critic to indulge in 
that type of appraisal, already described, which he would certainly 
regard as invidious and odious, or (iii) to abandon the category of 
artistic greatness altogether? 

Each of these three alternatives docs violence to the critical en¬ 
terprise. Most critics could not accept a radical divorce of truth and 
greatness in art with a good conscience. All sensitive critics would 
find the second alternative so distasteful that they would presum¬ 
ably decline to put it into effect. The third alternative is undoubt¬ 
edly the most congenial to the modem temper, for the typical 
modem man has in large measure lost his sense of objective values, 
and is cither reconciled to the subjeedvity of norms or else prepared 
to champion its cause with enthusiasm. Yet even the modern critic, 
however explicidy he disavows the desire and the right to indulge 
in the appraisal of artistic greatness, continues to evaluate specific 
works of art, ancient and modern, in these terms, and there can be 
no doubt that in the great critical tradition critics have persistently 
sought to discover and interpret artistic greatness in the several 
artistic media. Before abandoning the category of fatness, there¬ 
fore, let us attempt to redefine its relation to truth in such a way as 
to prcscr\'e its critical integrity. 

The clue to this definition is to be found in the finitude of human 
knowledge. Were man capable of omniscience, were it possible for 
a critic to discover or invent a philosophy of life which was ab¬ 
solutely true and final, that is, perfectly correct in every detail and 
ideally compendious in scope, all works of art created by finite 
artists would have to be declared radically deficient in expressed 
insight and normative perspective. If an absolute standard of truth 
and value were available, and if the critic could appraise the truth 
and greatness of art according to this standard, it might be that no 
human work of art could ever be judged great. 

But the philosopher should be the first to insist that no such 
standard is available. The wisest philosophers have failed, and will 
continue to fail, to apprehend absolute Truth or ultimate Value 
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save as ideal limits of experience and inquiry- The critic can there¬ 
fore certainly not be expected to possess perfect wisdom- W'^at he is 
actualiy faced with is^ on the one hand^ a host of individual phJios- 
ophies of life, as numerous and various as the sum and diversity of 
thoughtful individuals past and present, and, on the other hand, 
certain generic patterns of insight and belief which have been 
achieved cooperativeiy by the greatest minds through the ages, and 
to which multitudes of people have subscribed with vaiy^ing degrees 
of comprehension- The mere fact that these more generic philoso¬ 
phies of life have stood the test of time suggests that each expresses 
some genuine insight and satisfies some basic interest and need of 
human nature- Each must be beiieved to reflect some relatively 
Comprehensive, though partial and finite, normative intuitions. 
What the great artists have invariably done is to draw richly on one 
or other of ^csc traditional philosophies of life, adding to them new 
insights which other men could share, and giving them new in- 
teipretatiom which others could find enlightening and ennobling. 
It is just this capacity to achie\'e significant originality, that is, fresh¬ 
ness of outlook in essential harmony with some great tradidon re¬ 
garded as a heritage of universal insights, which has made the 
world’s greatest artists great according to finite standards of great¬ 
ness. Their art is great not because it expresses omniscience, or be¬ 
cause it is merely idiosyncratic, but, in the language of Pater, 
because of **its compass, its variety, its alJiance to great ends, or the 
depth of the note of revolt, or the largeness of hope in it.” Great art 
finds its logical, its architectural place, in the great structure of 
human life" because “it has something of the soul of humanity in it.” 

Now bath the Amgmn Fifth and a Cezanne landscape (Figs, 211, 
212), to revert to our earlier illustration, satisfy this criterion of 
greatness. Each in its ovvn way manifests significant originality. 
Each gives expression to one of the persistent philosophies of life, 
yet not slavishly, but with genuine freshness of artistic interpreta¬ 
tion. Neither proclaims the whole truth regarding reality or human 
experience^ but each gives eloquent expression to certain universal 
insights which many thoughtful men have shared and which no one 

Thai expreanve uT whit ii bittU in human nalun: and in man^tenvimnnicDt, and, 
con3«|ijnnlly, apprtf^bit by a)l have the re^uinte Sensitivity and Acumcoi but 
nel “universal'' in the sense nf bcifif aehasiij apprehended as basic by ali men. The 
deepest InxighB nf Plain and Spinoza, Homer and Danie, Bach and Michdangcltj, 
excmplily the type of univaaality here intended, Cf.* above, p. 244* n. 2. 
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with imaginative sensitivity can afford to ignore. The expresses 
a belief which sincere Christians have cherished and continue to 
cherish with var>ing degrees of comprehension. The landscape ex¬ 
presses nian*s abiding sense of the imj>ersonality of nature a sense 
which has profoundly influenced human thought and behavior. 
Both paintings therefore express what many thoughtful men and 
women have regarded;, and will continue to regard, as true insights 
into some major aspect of reality, and as valid evaluations from 
some relatively inclusive point of view. If either interpretation is ac¬ 
cepted as all-inclusive, absolute, and Anal] the other must be con¬ 
demned as false: if either painting is judged to be absolutely great, 
all other paintings must be judged to be relatively trivial or per¬ 
verse, But if we exorcise this Demon of the Absolute” and ap* 
proach both paintings with human understanding and catholicity 
of outlook, we shall be able to admit that each expresses cepain 
deep-seated human beliefs and that each in its own way is genuinely 
great according to finite human standards. 

We can profitably push this anah-sis one step further. The judg¬ 
ment of greatness is ultimately a function of evaluation, and evalua¬ 
tion is die explicit expression of a normative attitude—of man's “more 
or less dumb sense of what life honestly and deeply means, i*e+, of 
his basic philosophy of life. No two individuals maintmn identical 
attitudes; but there are certain generic attitudes which reappe^ 
again and again Ln human history> Man*s normative attitudes, m 
turn, are partly conditioned by his endlessly varied experiences and 
by his varied interpretations of these experiences. But though no two 
individuals have identical experiences or interpret the objects of 
these experiences in identical w ays, men do share certain basic types 
of experience and do accept certain generic patterns of interpreta¬ 
tion. Now every specific w’ork of art offers some specific interpreta- 
don, via artistic form, of a specific subject-matter, and expresses an 
individual normative attitude in a specific way. This factor of in¬ 
dividuality is absolutely esscndal, as we have Kcn, to ^ artistic 
achievement. None the less, the greatness of art is primarily a func¬ 
tion of the type of in terpreta tion which underlies any specific 

interpretation, and of die attitude of which the specific atti¬ 

tude recorded in any particular work of art is merely a sj^ific 
variant. It is always the universal shining through the particular 

Cf, PatJ Elmer Marc, Tla ^ Absolittf, New Shelbvrnc E»ay^ Void I 

{Princeton: Prince[on University Preaa, 
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which constitutes the greatness of art. But since human experience 
takes various generic forms, and since men adopt various generic 
attitudes, different works of art which express very different generic 
altitudes and interpretations of the same or different subjects may 
be judged by the critic to be equally great. 

If artistic truth is conceived to condition artistic greatness in this 
manner, it is possible for the critic to appraise art according to the 
criterion of greatness without divorcing greatness from truth. He 
can declare any work of art to be great which, in its own unique and 
originm way, gives expression to some basic human attitude, some 
synoptic scale of values, some larger interpretation of a significant 
subjcct-maiicr. He can insist that art, to be great, must indeed 
record a genuine understanding orhunfan experience and its objects 
and an evaluation whose limited truth and authenticity he and 
others can verify by reference to their own experience and to the 
history of human thought. But he must refrain from transforming 
any me specific pattern of beliefs, factual or normative, into an ab¬ 
solute entmon of objective greatness. His sense of human finitude 
must save him from such dogmatic presumpdon. Indeed, his realiaa- 
don that objective reality presents itself diffcremly to different in¬ 
dividuals and to different types of men, and that no one individual 
or group can claim omniscience, will make him welcome the artistic 
expression of diverse experiences and evaluations, if only they be 
penetrating and authendc from some relativelv inclusive point of 
view, because such diversity enriches life and promotes our under- 
st^dmg of man and his inexhaustibly complex environment. 

This conception of die critical attitude has the merit not only of 
rehmnng Ae cniic of the painful necessity of making invidious com- 
K ^7“"; "•ast^pieccs which express different philosophies 
of life, but also of enabling him to achieve some degree of objectivity 
m his critical appraisals of artistic greatness. For if die critic refrains 
from m^ng his own specific beliefs on ultimate questions the cri¬ 
terion of greatness m and if, instead, hi, own philosophy of life 
enters into his crinc^ appraisals only as an adumbration of the 
generic nature of spiritual depth and broadlh, his appraisals of 
artisbc grcatneK will not merely reflect his pcnxmal idiosyncrasies 
or tht^ of bis time and place." On the contrary, the grater his 
^pacity for imaginative sympathy, the more catholic his oudook. 

^hort, the greater hfa 
awareness ofprraam* hnman attitudes and recurrent patterns of be- 
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lief, the more objective will be his appraisals of artistic greatness, it 
would be idle to pretend that the critic can achieve complete ob¬ 
jectivity at this or at any other level of critical appraisals Once and 
for all, he is debarred from omniscience by his human hni tude^ The 
only objectivity to which man can attain in any universe of discourse 
IS a relative objectivity. But if the critical attitude is conceived of in 
die manner indicated, it should be possible to attain as much objec¬ 
tivity at the critical level of greatness as at the other critical levels* 

This brings us, finally, to the question as to wliether the critic 
docs or does not exceed his prerogative aj' criiic in attempting to 
estimate the greatness of art. Is it, or is it not, his duty to attempt 
to assess a work of art in terms of its artistic gTcacncss? 

My own answer to this question is implicit in what has gone be¬ 
fore. The fact of crucial importance for the critic is the unity of the 
w^ork of art itself* To do violence to this unity by ignoring as artis¬ 
tically irrelevant any clement or dimension w'hich is intrinsic to its 
nature as a unified whole is, I believe, to commit the unforgivable 
sin in criticism. j’Vnd is not the ultimate significance or greatness of 
a work of art an essential aspect of its intrinsic nature? The artist 
himself believes that it is. He normally attaches great importance to 
the significance of his ow'n expressed evaluations of his subject-- 
matter. He is not content with mere formal beauty, artistic perfec¬ 
tion, or even artistic truth* He is concerned to express interpreta¬ 
tions of bis subject-matter which he believes to be both true and sig¬ 
nificant. What right, then, has the critic as mik to refuse to take 
seriously, i.e., critically to appraise, the work’s larger significance for 
mankind? Similarly, the sensitive layman, who constitutes the ar¬ 
tist’s chief audience, does not hestitate to respond to art as the artist 
would have him respond to it, that is, to judge it as trivial or pro¬ 
found. What right, then, has the critic, one of whose chief functions 
it is to help the layman to evaluate the work of art as a wfudct to re¬ 
fuse his assistance where so frequendy liis assistance is most needed? 

But even if the critic chooses to ignore, at his own risk, the insis¬ 
tent demand of the artist and of the layman that a work of art be 
judged also in terms of its measure of greatness, by what right can 
he ignore its intrinsic value as an interpretation of life and reality? 
For just as every w^ork of art is, as we have seen, true or false irrespec¬ 
tive of die artist’s sincerity or the observer’s insight, so too must a 
work of art be said to possess greater or less profundity, whatever 
the artist’s ultimate appraisal of his own work and whatever society’s 
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reception of it. Its greatness or triviality, as these terras have here 
been defined, is as objective as is its truth or fabity, and as essential 
an ingredient of its objective nature. Hence, the critic cannot, I be¬ 
lieve, be said to have completed his critical task of analysis and ap¬ 
praisal until, to the best of his ability", he has evaluated the work of 
art in terms of the norm of artistic greatness. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


CONCLUSION 

A REASONED defense of the category of artistic greatness^ or 
of any other categories wiiich a philosopher of art may believe 
to be norms essential to adequate critical appraisal, dos not exceed 
his philosophical prerogative. But his primary task is that of an¬ 
alysis, not of persuasion. My chief concern in the preceding chap¬ 
ters has not been to persuade the critic to acknowledge the validity 
of these critical categories, or even to subscribe to my formulation 
of them. It has been rather to demonstrate the complex character of 
the critical enterprise and to formulate as precisely as possible the 
presuppositions and criteria of various possible critical approaches 
to the work of art. Such a formulation, provided it is thorough and 
consistent, should assist the critic to gauge the scope of his own 
critical acti^nties and to realize more clearly the nature and implica¬ 
tions of that type of critical evaluation to which he himself feels 
committed. It should also help cridcs of different persuasions to dis¬ 
cover the basic critical principles on which they disagree, and either 
to arbitrate these differences or else to agree to disagree with 
greater mutual understanding, 1 shall conclude the present study 
with a brief consideradon of the way in which the hierarchy of 
critical norms here described should serv'e to clarify certain critical 
perplexities. 

I have distinguished five levels of critical appraisal, namely, (1) 
formal excellence or pure formal beauty, (ii) artisdc quality or per¬ 
fection, (iii) artistic integrity, (iv) artistic truth, and (v) artistic 
greamesa. At each level the work of art is appraised according to a 
distinctive norm, i.c., with reference to the degree to which it jws- 
scsses, or lacks, a disdnerive property or attribute. The hierarchical 
relationship of these properties to one another can be interpreted in 
two complementary waysi first, logically, in terms of condition and 
conditioned; and second, teleologically, by reference to the essen¬ 
tial nature and fgnedon of art. 

(a) On the one hand, the first property is the necessary but not 
the sufficient condition of the second, the second of the third, and 
so on up the scale. Pure formal inexpressive beauty is a necessary, 
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though not a sufficient, condition of artistic perfection (which in¬ 
volves a reference to artistic intent); artistic perfection is a necessary', 
though not a sufficient, condition of artistic integrity (which is a 
function not only of formal felicity but of ideational coherence); 
artistic integrity is similarly related to artistic truth; and truth, in 
turn, is a necessary, though not a sufficient, condition of artistic 
greatness. 

Tliis docs not mean, of course, that a work of art must compUtelj 
satisfy one norm before it can begin to satisfy the norm of the next 
higher level. It may not possess perfect formal excellence or beauty, 
and still be artistically expressive; it may be somewhat deficient in 
artisdc integrity, and still express truthful insights, though the 
deficiency of ideational coherence must lessen the clarity of these 
expres^d insights; and it may be truly great despite certain de¬ 
ficiencies at any or all of the subordinate levels. The precise manner 
in uhich these levels condition one another must rather be defined 
as follows. 

(i) Complete deficiency at one level precludes all possibility of 
merit at the next higher level. Thus a work of art wholly devoid of 
formal excellence or formal beauty could not be at all expressive in 
an artistic manner, ^d, a fortiori, it would then have to lack all 
artistic integrity, artistic truth, and artistic greatness. Similarly, a 
work wholly devoid of truth could not be great; a composition which 
lacked all artistic integrity or ideational coherence could be neither 

^ completely devoid of artistic quality 
would, by definition, lack all expressed content and so all expressed 
ideational coherence. 

(ii) The greater the artist’s capacity at any of the first four levels, 
the ^ater the possibility of notable achievement at the next higher 
level. Thus, the more adequate the artist’s apprehension of the truth, 
the pt^ater the possibility of his achieving artistic greatness, provided 
he is also a man of spiritual stature; the greater his capacity for 
felicitous c.xpression, the more likely is he, if he has a clear head, to 
achieve artistic intepnty; the more sensitive he is to the aesthetic 
surface, the e^ier will he find it to express himself with artistic elo¬ 
quence. In short, however notable the merit of the work of art as 
a whole, sti 1 grealer success at any one of the levels would have 
made possible a still greater achievement at the next higher level. 

Any property may tw said to be more “fundamental” than 
another property (i) if it is independent of the property in question, 
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and (ii) if it also toTtdifi&ns this property, (The property is more 
^'fundamental” than if Jf can exist without;/ and if> cannot exist 
without X.) If “fundamentaJ” be defined in this way, forma] beauty 
Is the most fundamental of the properties here considered, because 
it can make its appearance independently of all the other properties 
(as, for example, in a beautiful but inexpressive natural object or 
manufactured object), and also because it conditions their appear¬ 
ance in the manner already indicated. Artistic perfection is the next 
most fundamental property, because it is not dependent upon the 
properties higher in the scries but conditions these propKirtics, 
artistic integrity is more fundamental than artistic truth and great¬ 
ness j and so on up the scale. The five norms arc similarly related to 
one another, the norm of formal beauty being the most fundamental 
in the sense of being applicable to an object without reference to the 
applicability of the other norms, whereas their applicability is con¬ 
ditioned by its relevance to, and satisfaction by, the object in ques¬ 
tion; and so on up the scale of successive norms. 

(b) But this hierarchical relationship can be interpreted not only 
logically, in terms of the more and less ‘'fundamental,” but also 
teleologically, that Is, in terms of relative '‘importance,” where 
"importance” is defined ^vith reference to thcrAosj end, or func¬ 
tion of art as such. So interpreted, the high^ of any two adjacent 
pj-Qperties both of which arc accepted as essential to art, the greater 
is its importance because the greater its contribution to the value of 
the work of art as a whole. From this point of view, the most “fun¬ 
damental” prO|>erty Is teleologically the least "important,” “im¬ 
portance” here signifying “intrinsic value,” Thus, assuming the 
validity of the five levels here distinguished, and of the order in 
which they have been arranged, the chief end of art would be 
artistic greatness, and all the other properties would have to be con¬ 
ceived primarily as means to the attainment of this end. If, on the 
other hand, the end of art U asserted to be the expression of artistic 
truth, irrespective of its profundity or significance, the attainment 
of this end would become the artist’s ideal objective, the category 
of greatness would be discarded as invalid, and formal beauty, 
artistic perfection, and artistic integrity would ail be interpreted 
primarily ^ means to this cognitive end. One and the same property 
could be simultaneously the most “fundamental” and the most 
“important,” as ihesc terms have been defined, only on condition 
that formal beauty (or some equivalent unconditioned property) 
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wag judged to be die only property requisite to sjmopiic artistic 
merits 

This teleological uitcrpretation of the relative importance of the 
artistic properties at the several levels does not, of course, deny the 
intrinsic value of an artist’s achie^'ements at each of the lower levels 
o any accepted ^ale, since an artistic property can simultaneously 
posses both intrinsic and extrinsic value. The teleological subor- 
dmaaon of aesthetic surface to the end of artistic expression, for 
m^ance, docs not in the least preclude the recognition that this 
surface is in itself an object of intrinsic aesthetic satisfaction. Indeed, 
each subordinate property can make its appropriate contribution 
to the work of art as a whole only in proportion as it actually possesses 
an intrinsic artistic value of its own. Only an intrinsically satisfying 
aesthetic surface can mediate genuine artistic expression* only a 
genuinely expressive form can mediate an artist’s ideational in* 
tegriiy and so on. Whereas the teleological relationship in other 
realms frequently involves the subordination of certain constituent 
factors to the status of imre means without any intrinsic value, the 
teleological relationship in which the properdcs here in question 
stMd to one another IS one m which each property save the highest 
is means end—a means contributing to a richer and more 

inclusive achievement, but also itself a source of intrinsic satisfaction 
No integral artisQc property is merely a means to an end, though 
the high^t property in any accepted scale is pure end, since the ideal 
namre of art is defined in tenns of the aehievemcm of this end. 

The logical and teleological relation in which the five properties 
and their respective norms stand in one another can be summarized 
as foUow's; 


Hflation iff 
Logical Dependtnee 

Goin^ up the Bcatc, tach 
level ii dependent upon the 
lower. Or inoTX '"Ajoda-' 
mental,"' level (or ]cvc1i)e 
independent of the higher 
Jcvel (arJcvcli) 


Levels of AitlstU Mtrli 

artistic giracnea 
irtiatie [niih 
a.riisttc integrity 
ariutie pcrfcGtlon 
lormal btaiily 


Relaitan of Hitedogicai 
Irnpwtonci 

Going domn the nede, the 
l:%her of any two liCVtll 
li fclcolo^raljy the more 
^'importani/' since it con- 
sldtittca the end Id which 
the lower level £i a mcasu 


This mte^retation of the hierarchical interrelation of the several 
critical levels and their respective objects and nomis provides a basis 
not only for individual criQcal appraisals but for the setdement of 
various types of dispute among critics. 
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It mak^ clear that the individual critic must accept as his highest 
norm of ardsde merit the norm appropriate to that level in terms of 
which he chooses to define the nature of art as such. If he conceives 
the ideal function of art to be the artistic expression of spiritual 
profundity, his highest and most '^important * norm must be that of 
artistic greatness. If he defines the function of art in terms of artistic 
truth, integrity, or perfection, his highest norm must correspond to 
this definition. If he chooses to reduce all art to inexpressive surface 
decoration, his only norm of arristic merit will be that of pure formal 
beauty. The cridc must thus decide upon art’s ideal nature and 
function before he can attempt to appraise a specific work of art in 
terms of any clearly apprehended norm. 

But, having once established this highest norm, he must also con¬ 
sider whether a work of art, to satisfy this norm, must also satisfy 
other subordinate norms, that is, whether it must, in order to possess 
the supreme dfsidsmtuin, also possess other properties which ar¬ 
tistically condition it and one another* If this question be answered 
in the affirmarive, he is then under obligation as a cridc to conceive 
of these properties in their relation to one another dearly as pos¬ 
sible and to formulate the relevant norms with maximum precision. 
P'qj* only thus can he hopje to do critical justice to the artistic com¬ 
plexity of a w'ork of art and to recognize its merits at each of the 
critical levels which seem to him to possess artistic validity. 

The normal procedure of the individual critic who wishes to 
clarify his own principles of artistic evaluation is thus to start at 
the top of his hierarchical scale and work doom, though he may 
reverse this order in his actual critical analysis of a specific work of 
art. If two or more critics, meanwhile, wish to discuss the merits of 
a work of art on some intelligible basis, they must first agree on some 
common scale of values. Their normal procedure will be to attempt 
first to agree on the most "fundamental*’ norm, and then work up 
the scale until they have discovered the highest or most "important'* 
norm whose validity both can accept. For example, they might 
agree that a work of art should possess formal beauty, artistic per¬ 
fection, and artistic integrity; but one might go further and define 
the ideal function of art in terms of artistic truth or wen artistic 
greatness, while the other rejected these categories as inapplicable 
to art. They would then realize ihat a dispute between them as to 
the merits of anv particular work of art at the two highest levels wm 
i^[^hcrc they would simply agree to disagree* But they would still 
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have a common basis for anal>-s[s and aipjmcnt at die three lower 
levels* 

Such a procedure would not, of course, put an end to all critical 
disputes. For cnucs will not find it easy to aBrec on how the several 
approach^ to a wort of art should be discriminated, or to formulate 
m an intellip^ble manner acceptable to all parties the norm relevant 
to each of these several approaches or levels. Nor arc all critics 
>n their.determination of the highest norm, that is, in 
their definition of^e ulumate nature and function of art. And even 
if agreement could ^ reached on all these basic questions, the di- 

^io’’“d“ff“ t>“'f‘P^ands of different critics must continue to 
Mc^ion diffidences of o^nion as to the merit of specific works of 
art at any of the accepted critical levels. It would be foolish, there- 

the beneficial results which such a procedure 
might be expected to produce. ^ 

None the les, a common recognition that art can be appraised at 
”, norms should do much to 

Tr^k inH T t “ di^riminate between these 

' formulate these norms with maximum precision. And 
this endeavor should eventually discourage critical disputes in which 
ffie disputants ^Wimngly appeal to different norms or to norms 
which are inadequately apprehended by either or both of the 

a successful application of thU procedure 
^culd enable critics of different persuasions to clarify thT^sTf 

k ^ and to detei^ine the levels at which argument 

IS possible and agrccinent conceivable. 

The foregoing analysis is offered primarily as a modest contribu¬ 
tion to cnucal methodology. No finality is claimed for the scale of 
^hc values here defended, or for the formulap^n of ^e rev^d 

method of analysis is requisite to an understanding of the basic 
1^^ criticism, and that a iider recogni- 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE EXPRESSED CONTENT 
OF BEETHOVEN’S THIRD SYMPHONY" 

ROY DICKINSON WELCH 

T he selection of one composition in which to obsen^e the 
musical basis of Professor Greeners analysis and theory is difK- 
cult only because there is so great a number of works from among 
which the choice may be made. One might pick at random in the 
musical literature of the world with certainty that whatever example 
came to hand would ser^'C as a satisfactory illustration of many of 
the points discussed in the foregoing pages of this volume. This fact 
confirms the validity and universality of Professor Greeners analysis. 

In letting our choice of illustration fall upon the Eroka sym¬ 
phony of Beethoven there is no implication that many other works 
would not have served as wdL This symphony illustrates as fully as 
any that comes to mind the points under discussion in this book^ and 
it is easily available on phonograph records** The present discussion 
of the work is not primarily addressed to technically trairied mu¬ 
sicians; it does, however, presume sufficient musical attentiveness 
and memory to perceive and retain musical ideas (motiveSj melodies, 
etc,)* Readers with “ear enough to distinguish one tune from an¬ 
other and with wit enough to prefer order to incoherence” should, 
on turning from these pages to the music, be able to perceive those 
facts of musical experience which give this essay its excuse for being. 

This s^Tnphony, like all significant musical compositions, has both 
a primary and a secondary artistic medium. The distinctive primary 
medium consists of the tones produced by a symphonic orchestra 
comprising flute, clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, drums, violins, 
violas, violoncelli and bass viols. The disdnetive secondary medium 
consists not only of all the subtle emotive-conative states directly 
evocable by the musical pattern as such, but, in addidon, a complex, 
poetic, non-musical idea that brings the symphony close to the 
border, if not actually into the territory, of program music* We are 

^ Columbt^ recording by Fclii Wringanria^ and the V'icnna Philharmoiiic. Victor 
rcnnding b, Kousc.ii.ky end tbc Lnndon Symphony. 
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dealing then here, first, with sound, its organization into expressive 
patterns, its manifold phenomena of loud, soft, high, low, simple, 
complex, and with patterns and forms established through relation- 
ship 5 among tones and tonal groups; we are dealing, second, with 
suggestions of fairly definite emotional states pardv dictated by an 
extra-musical idea in the composcr^s mind* We may, then, in this 
work, perceive purely musical materials and processes and 'also the 
expression through them of emotions and concepts derived from 
other than musical experience* We shall attempt to see the inter¬ 
action of these two media. 

Any attempt to define the emotions suggested by music is haz¬ 
ardous. From one point of view, music of any artistic significance is 
entirely self-contained and of interest apart from all emotional con¬ 
notations other than those explicitly aroused by the technical skill 
of the com^ser or performer.^ This is but one, and a limited point 
of view. It ignores, for the sake of distinguishing the purely aesthetic 
in music, other palpable com|>oncnts of musical experience, es¬ 
pecially those emotions aroused by pure music in any musically 
sensiti^ person. For to avoid being so affected (if that be wholly 
possible) requires a consciously directed elfort to discriminate one 
aspect of experience among several which coexist** In certain kinds 
of study this effort must be made, and by such study a knowledge of 
the objective facts in any music, the instrumentation, the themaUc 
materials, the fonns, etc., may be acquired with little or no refer¬ 
ence to coexisting emotional qualidcs. in the experience of music 
however, the« facts are but parts of a whole which meiudes some 
kind of emotional reaction* 

But though the emotioiM suggested by a given composition may 
be apparent to most men, it is well-nigh impossible to describe them 
in words acceptable to all men. The emotion is so perfectly expressed 
by the music that words seem dilute or irrelevant—‘'Music begins 
where s^ch leaves off.”^ The difficulty of translating musically 
suggested feeling into words arises, as Mendelssohn pointed out, 
from the too great definiteness, and nfj/ from the indefiniteness, with 
which music expresses the greatest variety of emotions and impulses. 


f (Leipzisi Biritkopf i HSrwl, J 918 }, 

n wT' FElmmariOP, 1917), Chip, 

n, fc. . Hamiidf, .n chi. quatU>ii* 

R. £in Abend.- &hTifUn, VqI, [, pp. I47-S. 
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moods and fcdings. It is just because music expresses these states 
with such unexampled subtlety and precision that a verbal restate¬ 
ment of what a musical compKMilion has already expressed is neces¬ 
sarily so inadequate. As Professor Greene has repeatedly urged, no 
adequate translation of artistic content from one medium to another 
is ever possible, and when the media are as different as arc musical 
tones and verbal preae^ this difficulty is wxll-nigh insuperable. 
Hazardous as the attempt is, however, to make a translation of mu¬ 
sical impressions into words, it must be risked if a report of the whole 
experience of music is to be complete in important details. The 
emotional may not be ignored in such a complete report, even 
tliough it can at best be merely suggested and suggested as one man 
perceives it. 


The Eroica had its inception, according to trustwortliy records, in 
Beeffioven^s esteem for the person and career of Napoleon in the 
year 1803. The original, extant title-page bears an inscription to 
Bonaparte^ One of the results of Beethoven’s bitter disappointment 
in his hero, when Napoleon became emperor, was the partial 
erasure of this inscription. The printed editions of 1806 (parts) and 
of 1820 (score) bear a more general title: SI NEON IA EROICA 
CompHJsta per fcsicggiare il Sowenire di un grand’ Uomo.” 
Napoleon has now' become simply “un grand* Uomo*’; but the lact 
remains that the composer bad in mitid, and wished to convey, the 
emotions aroused by contemplation of an heroic figure.^ 

Yet the Eroica is not as programmatic as are many other com¬ 
positions. There are no imitations of natural or other sounds (as in 
Beethoven’s Sbtffi, Fasiorate no evocation of landscape 

(as in Mendelssohn’s FiiigaPs Cmv:), no delineation of events (as in 
Berlioz* Faniastiifue Symphony). The Eroica is to be considered pro¬ 
gram music solely because we know that the emotions it evokes 
spring from Beethoven’s intent to celebrate a specific hero. The w'ork, 
ho%vever, docs not depend for Its effect upon this particular associa¬ 
tion, Whether it is essential to a complete understanding of the 
symphony that one know of its connection with Bonaparte is a de¬ 
batable question^. W’ith or without this knowledge one would hear 

* Cf. Albert Thayer, Etrihotnn, tr. H. E, Krchhid (New YorfcJ The BeethavcD Aaao- 
dation, 192:1), Vd. tl, pp. 26Jf,, or J. Pfod'bonmic. Ijj SjituphoKia dt BtaitoofR (Parii: 
Dclasravc, 1921), pp- 
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the saiDc music, and in any valid estimate of artistic worth it is the 
music itself and the emodvc-conative states immediately evoked by 
me music that matter* Yet, knowing the tide, and knowing that the 
figure of Napoleon ^yas in Bcethoven^s mind when he was actually 
^ngsged in composition “one hears the w'ork in an essentially differ- 
men^ attitude from that in which one listens to [he Fourth or 
rifth or Seventh or any of the nine which has not a tide* It is perhaps 
a confession of weakness, but there can be no doubt that with the 
majority of hearers anything that assists the imagination to raise 
some image durmg the performance of an elaborate piece of music 
aids them to understand it; and, when that mitiativc is given by the 
c^^^r himself, it b a legitimate and very material help to the 

Some critics have been deceived into attempts to make descrip- 
ttve story-telling music of thb symphony, ascribing to its several 
movtments ideas of battles, triumphal processions, a funeral cortege, 
^pular rejoicmp. More artistic men have perceived that the work 
do« not lend melf properly to such anecdotal interpretations. 
Berlioz, for instmio, saw "qu’il ne s’agit point lei de ba tallies ni de 
marches Iriomphales. ainsi que beaucoup de gens, trompfis par le 
mutilation du utre, doivcnt s'y attendre, mais bien de pensfes graves 
et profonds, de maancoUques souvenirs, de c6r6monies imposantes 
nf ™ tt'stesse en un mot, de Voraison funibri d’un 

hW When we turn to the music itself we become aware that the 
musical facts, the materials, their treatment, their form suffice to 
expreiB a pure musical content, however much or little the awarc- 

‘'-^ntially different mental at¬ 
titude , me work unaided by such suggestion b seen as one of the 
peat artistic mastppiaes in im medium. This, bv any criteria of 
form, expression, detaib, or conception that may be invoked. 


The symphtmy is in four major movements, the first moderately 
fpt, n/ifgreem iri», of l^e proportions and diverse musical material, 
the sMOnd, a also a long movement, the chief materials 

of which are iwo sombre melodies. The third movement b one of 
the most arrestmg of those many scherai that appear in Beethoven’s 
compositions of this period, energetic, swift-moving, incisive, mys- 

* Sir Grove, AW [Banom EUis, p. 33. 

H, Berlioz, A tfai>€Tj Cfusutt (Parisi Calmami-Livy, IS62J* p,^ 22. 
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terious. The last movement, dUgro is a set of elegiac variations 
which seem to expand in turn one or another of the moods which 
the theme suggests* Literalists* among those who attempt to sec 
Napoleon*s character and career mirrored Ln this music, have been 
perplexed by the appearance of a funeral march as the second move¬ 
ment* It is not easy to go on with the story convincingly after the 
hero is interred. The clearly perceptible content of these movements 
are spiritual universals which may be defined as heroic striving, 
grief, joy, exaltation, or in Wagner’s words Action, Tragedy, Seren¬ 
ity, I^ve. Expresed in these terms the content is apparent to the 
perceptive ear and mature mind from a hearing of the music un¬ 
aided by any association with Napoleon’s career. 


Let us now examine various portions of the w'ork in some detail 
with special reference to its musical structure and the manner in 
which this structure expresses this musical content. The first move¬ 
ment suggests grandeur of conception, earnestness of thought and a 
wide range of ideas. Impulsive and sometimes inconsistent action 
are also evident and a relentless driving force—not Olympian de- 
1 achment, nor a serene disregard of struggle, but rather involvement 
in conflict and a will to overcome. W^hat are the palpable musical 
facts which express this sense of heroic virtue? The movement is one 
of the longest of its kind in all symphonic literature* Its 691 measures 
are divided into four major sections which reveal a monumental 
plan. The proportions are comparable with the design, large, bal¬ 
anced, embracing great diversity in a unifying framework and 
through organic rdaiionships. Beethoven has been at pains to mark 
the major divisions clearly for the experienced and attentive ear. 
These divisions become as apparent as are the principal outlines of 
any floe architectural monument. In music large divisions in formal 
arrangement as well as the smallest unit of pattern must, owing to 
the nature of the art, be presented in time* we are aware of at 
one moment must be set in memory against impressions of the next. 
We perceive conclusions, new- beginnings, contrasts, reprise, only as 
we remember vaguely or vividly the details and effects of moments 
as they pass. Analogous qualities are present in the plastic arts but in 
these arts which are addressed to the eye—commonly a far more 
completely trained organ than is the ear—formal proportions, treat- 
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ment of details and e\Tn expressive purpose are more readily and 
accurately perceived by most persons than they are in music. 

The effect of this movement^ however^ depends less upon its length 
than upon its materials and their treatment, Ac the outset two 
sharply arresting chords seize the attention. “ The auditor h aware 
that something serious is under way. There follows one of the most 
famous melodics in all music, a melody made of simple elements 
(largely the notes of the tonic chord in E flat major). It is stated 
gravely by the violoncelJi accompanied softly by other stringed in- 
smuments. This melody is not permitted to run Its course conven¬ 
tionally» At its fifth measure it comes out unexpectedly upon a tone 
(7) which seems to deflect itscoiirsc and presendy "the violins enter 
upon a high note. The harmony becomes clouded^” Without a 
break a new melodic fragment enters, moving to its conclusion in 
flovs ing figures, to be overlapped at its end by a resumption of the 
original thought (Ex. 1). 



Presently it reaches a passage abruptly interrupted by sharp accents 
and disturb rhythms (25 to 35). FinaJJy our original tune appears 
With full effect, eloquently stated by a large part of the orchestra. At 
this point we have proceeded but 45 measures. 

Tliose who know the Eroica will agree that an understanding of 
what has happened in these 45 measures is of crucial importance to 
a perception of the work as a whole. Those who do not know the 
work should, if they wish to perceive its cssenual quality, begin by 
hearmg repeatedly these 45 measures. What must be pointed out is, 
fet, die naturalness and grave simplicity of the principal melody 
herj^ serond, the fact tJtat this melody is not allowed to complete 
Itself before it has been mingled with apparently contradictory 
elements, third, the fact that the tune is not heard in its most com- 


m mo.! pmtiuiW. „ ef rfj, ihi, or >ny other Inv^Eml muuc ii diher » hear 

It so rrequondy lii-t all of m dttaiU and propertiom intimately familiar 

w^t .o q-i^B ihi* prt™ of familiar «qnainumcc-to follow ihr 

1" ^ be giv« thrmigbtiut th* fnLowioff 

of the ^ movement,, foexpendve edition, of the publiahed by 

Eulcobcij Bjid Kalanii, may be obtained from any Iiluie dealer. 
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pletc form until after conflicting ideas have crossed its path« It is for 
such reasons as these that one feels a striving and action and 
energetic thrust in this movement. 

In like manner wc should take every self-contained passage of the 
whole symphony. Were we to do so we should see some of the 
qualities already suggested here, prevalent throughout^ 

The 45 measures we have examined are immediately followed by 
several small subjects each dw'dt upon at some length. Quoted here 
in their simplest form, these themes reveal the essentially modval 
character of Bccthovcn*s thought. Each, it will be seen, is restated 
many times (Ex- 2, 3, 4), 




At about half way through the first major division in the move¬ 
ment (33), we come upon the first pause in the course of the work* 
All to this p>oint has been a continuous and interrelated flow of ideas* 
Here there is a momentary point of rest, to be followed at once by a 
new subject (83) which though moving largely in chord structures is 
nonetheless propulsive in character. It does not pause (Ex. 5). 


FujftJ 
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Once this is completed, we find we have gone on (109) to briJIiaDt, 
assertive, dynamic materiaJ not ujilike that with which we began, 
though more emphatic and more energetic (Ex- 6). 




And then occurs one of the roost singular and disturbing experiences 
in symphonic literature: reiterated chords (123) thrown off the beat 
in Such a way that they seem to destroy the regularity of movement 
wWch has obtained until now. These chords are not only rhyth¬ 
mically assertive, they arc given great dynamic emphasis and in a 
manner characteristic of Becthoven^s thought, and they are im¬ 
mediately succeeded (132) by an almost wistful, gendc return to 
melodic fragments similar to those with which the movement began 

f Jp 

^41 Lt OiCuff Taa 


Ex; 7 


With fcs the first major section of the movement (the Exposirion) 
concludes, though that conclusion joins what follows by a resump¬ 
tion of rhythmic movement and melodic thought already familiar. 

We should pause here. Like the brief passage of 45 measures over 
which we stopped above, this major division of the w^ork should be 
examined repeatedly and in detail. Here is a multitude of thematic 
det^ related in wa>-3 which the ear increasingly perceives as ac¬ 
quaintance deepens. The apparent diversity resolves itself into sim¬ 
ilarities. We are dealing with many matters in a short space of time 
and we find that some of them are reflective and tender and others 
and implacable. At one time our ear is charmed and at another 
time assailed. One U aware that there must of necessity be a large 
plan m mmd to warrant so great a diversity of detail. One is also 
aware that there is nothing trivia] here, or merely pleasing, nothing 
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histrionic or superficial. It is music of high seriousness and of immense 
intellectual power. It suggests, as was said earlier, grandeur of con¬ 
ception, eamesmess, and complexity of experience. 

Following this exposition is a lengthy section of 245 measures in 
which melodic and rhythmic thought now in mind is “developed.” 
The course of events in this Development is traced below in oudine. 

(1) A passage, transitional in character, and based upon an in¬ 
version of the first melody (Ex. 1. Meas. 152-165). 

(2) Now appears a treatment of a previously used motive (Ex. 2) to 
which is added an upward scale passage (Ex. 8. Meas. 167-178). 


Ex. 8 


(3) Whereupon in the lower stringed instruments the first melody 
is resumed. In fragments it moves upward along the chromatic 
scale and is presenUy combined with another of the motives 
quoted above (Ex. 4). It is this last modvc which supplies 
some material intervening between the statements of theme 1 
and its repetitions (178-220). 

(4) Then it gives way to a resumption of the material and treat¬ 
ment described at 2 above (220). A glance backward will 
show that thus far this development has a plan. A transition 
is followed by treatment of a certain idea. This idea and 
treatment return after intervening material. We have con¬ 
sequently here, following the transition, our familiar A~B~A 
arrangement. 

(5) The development now embarks upon a new phase, a fugato 
(236) whose chief subject is derived from a striking passage 
heard earlier in the work (Ex. 9), to be interrupted by an 
extended treatment of those wide skips and rhythnuc distor¬ 
tions of the basic movement that have earlier been seen (250). 
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(6) Wc have reached another marked break in the flow of the 
movement (280). We draw up on an introductory chord 
which leads to an entirely new melody, an episode (Ex. 10. 
Meas. 285), which is repeated after an interruption by a pas¬ 
sage returning to the first theme of the movement (300). 



("7) At the conclusion of the second statement of this episode we 
return to the motives of ever widening intervals w'hich charac¬ 
terize the climax of this whole development section, and this 
in turn dissolves into what is patendy at once an end and a 
new beginning (366). 

As we saw in the early part of this Development, so in the latter 
part, the material and treatment of the episode and its relation to 
contrasdng material constitutes another A-^-A arrangement, this 
one introduced by the fugato with its succeeding climax. 

This outline we have traced distinguishes certain major phases in 
the Development and it indicates also that for all the multiplicity 
of details and diversity in treatments—the moments of seeming 
pieparation, of discussion, of increasing excitement, and of intense 
climax there is a plan firmly ordered in the comf>oser’s mind and a 
plan which is very largely responsible for the effectiveness of what is 
presented. 

Immediately prefacing a new division in the movement there is 
one of the most singular passages in the entire literature and one 
without precedent in Beethoven’s time. At measures 392 to 398 the 
violins, tremolo, are announcing a chord prefatory to the resumpn 
tion of the first theme, but this prefacing chord (the dominant 
seventh) is not completed before (measure 394) the horn intrudes 
with the chord (the tonic) that would normally foUow rather than 
be combined with what is steadily heard (Ex. 11), making what 
seemed to the first hearers of this work so sharp a dissonance that 
even Beethoven’s friends were disturbed, and a French editor 
prompted to “correct” the score in an early edition 

Now follows (397) a third larger division of the movement (Re¬ 
capitulation) m which, with manifold and important changes, all 
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Violins 


Exil 


that was stated in the first 152 measures is restated. And at this point 
(555) when one would expect the movement to close, ^thoven 
sets forth upon another long passage (133 measures) which, like a 
second Development, treats in new ways, though with a sense of 
impending finality, many of the ideas that have already been so 
voluminously discussed. 

Only with the entire movement in mind may one properly agree 
or quarrel with those words that have been adduced to describe the 
emotional suggestion of this piece. But whether or not these par¬ 
ticular words seem the right ones, those that would seem fitting to 
any mature and competent judge must certainly suggest the same 
general range of thought as do the words that have here been used. 
The sustained and carefully planned proportions of the whole long 
movement should now be apparent. If not at first 
certainly with familiar acquaintance, the plan of this work will be¬ 
come as apparent to the ear as is the plan, say, of Santa ^fia or 
Saint Peter’s or Versailles, apparent to the visual sense. Compre¬ 
hended in this large plan there is a great multitude of details and 
treatments. Moments of solemnity, of exuberant energy, of fierce 
assertiveness, moments of simple statements, of complex asst^iauon 
of ideas, of mysterious implication, succeed one another, intrude 
one upon another. All this gives rise to a feeling that the movement 
embraces a complex, diverse, sometimes contradictory life ex¬ 
perience. A hearing of the movement as a whole, with an awareness 
of the character of each detail and the relation of the det^ to one 
another, will evoke a sense of an heroic plan and action. There are 
few conventional startings and stoppings, no rhetorical flourishes. 
All is thematically vital, all is presented with vigor and convi^on, 
and the whole moves with uninterrupted, propulsive force. Iliesc 
are reasons why the movement is spoken of as suggesting heroic con¬ 
flict, or in Wagner’s word, “Action.” 
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The second movement, Marda Furiibfg^ is marked adsgw assat. The 
tempo here, the rhythm, the severai melodies suggest, in Berlioz^ 
words, an elegy* The soJemn pace of the opening and concluding 
passages in C minor, the broken phrases of the melodic line and the 
appearance of triplet figures which emphasize the accents, give a 
sense of slow, sornctimes halting, sometimes firm footfalls. The 
melody is heavy \vidi grief. 

Tim middle section to 104) turns to the major mode. The 
melc^y here has been described as consolatory. It is certainly more 
gende, more I>Tic, than that of the earlier part of the mov'ement. It 
IS discou^d successively by oboe, flute and bassoon, accompanied 
by steadily moving figures in the strings* Violent, fortissimo pas- 

^ suggest either protest or, perhaps, a reminiscence 

of mihtary pageantry. 


T^is gives way to a resumption of the original thought in minor 
as at firsi and leading shortly to a new melody of upward in¬ 
flection treated fugally (114 to 154). Here, after a hesitant fragment 
of ^e original fi^eral march, we enter upon a passage bold, grim 
and suggesuve of inner struggle (159 to 181)* Shortly afterward we 
arc once more reminded of the mood of the early passages (209/.), 
md at the end of the movement the original tune, now in broken, 
detached fragments, renews the sense of grief or tragedy which the 
opening measures suggested* 


This IS another of Becthoven^s complex movements. But through 
all Its complt^i^ there is a prevailing mood. At moments there may 
seem to^ a feeling of protest and at other times a feeling of military 
pomp. There can be no mistaking the majestic solemnity of the 
whole, nor the personal feeling with which it is imbued. Here is no 
mere spectacle. We arc asked less to observe than to feel. This deey, 
this funeral oration. Is pronounced for a hero wc love.» 


, j, ,_, , * ^ , j dc ^HhoJqar fon utcampantblc crandew, 

lytlmc. i U prtmiin: dc cheque mciurc, c'clt l-intt, la dffailllticc qui couF»* 

“i™” “I' d=>J°urcuK,, la „a,c Ita:aan, J ,c,2hcaq. S 

d^U ^ q^lqqa tr«a dc*a.p.it,, rculcmca. dc umbeun ou dScharge, dc 

cr.=, «, ™=«C I d. BccUiovca B1 a™. But mcralc, A^ppanil dc 

^1. S ca tniic nrpr«iCT<aucM.' comme dii Bomtet, U mJlc cc qu'y ausi Ic 

pa^cralcuc; I. pemic dc autre .(am « „|i, du notre (icmiii. La dtUdcucc pltruc 

«»=nri. dc ante, guvee 1. del i I’ldtc du hte*. Ha. iXquc dc” 
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A schematic outline of the movement is here given, an outline 
which like others of its kind comes to life only as it is traced during 
a hearing of the music. Its chief value will become apparent to those 
who hear and rehear repeatedly sections of the movement as they 
are described below until each major division and each detail 

within those divisions is clear to the e^. 

The movement opens in C minor with the sombre melody of the 
march given to the low registers of the violins accompanic^ by the 
other strings (Ex. 12. Meas. 1-8). A short upward scale-wise group 
of tones in the basses on the strong accents gives the effect of heavy, 
reluctant tread, and is frequently repeated in the course of the move¬ 
ment. 



The oboe repeats the melody, accompanied by clarinet, bassoon, 
horn, the strings repeating a triplet figure that emphasizes the ac¬ 
cents. A second mdody (17) now enters (Ex. 13), 



followed (27-29) by a brief transition given to the violas without 
accompaniment and leading to a restatement of first f^^ject 
(31). These materials are used throughout the remainder of the hrst 

The second section begins (69) after a brief transition, \^th a new 
theme in C major “a sudden ray of sunlight in a dark sky, given m 

feUtantc, de la oO retentit un dernier echo des combat*? Une vow 

quclque. note* dholix* •eulement. pour noui rappcler que ‘nen nc manque d^ 

L Inncun, que celui i qui on le. rend * PuU unc i^ 

«nble ‘vouloir porter jt»qu*au del le magniSque 
eUe retombe aussitAt. Alor* toute cette fuperbe douleur 

bri*6, tribuchant i chaque note et comme k chaque pierrc du lugubre chenun. Q 
fin qu’une parcille fin!" 
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turn to the oboe^, flute, and bassoon. The strings meanwhile have a 
steady, animated movcinent (Ex. 14. Meas. 65*76)» 



f'^goro.« rhythm, a bud roU on the drums 

(Ex. 15 S® 



A solemn transition (101-104) leads 
melody (105). 


to a return of the 


opening 


nrS^tlv *''® "’ovement, 

presently (I H) a fugue on a new subject (Ex. 16) 



^menmnt 

m^entanly (154) to a whispered fragment of theme 1. 

itemtinLarioinf“ be^ns fortissimo (158). the basses steraJy re- 

f^ rSv nTTtl.^h giving a kind of fan- 

rresenuy tiyij the basses bcsin to ^'^walk In *k- 

violins and flutes echo their vague tones so a.^ d^kness, the 

frtIH ” 1 a o * 1 , i: v ?oncs so as to aggravate them ten- 

moJemenr.nT,?5 “'i^t this implacable 

2?7'r:Ttb°”^Trn"^- 

- L‘.l?X'. ®4«! 

tingermg C mmor chord. ^ '**“ 

'• Sir George Grove, cU., p. 51, 
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The third movement, Scherzo, has given story tellers more trouble 
than all the rest of the symphony. It fits into no logical plan save a 
musical one. It is manifesdy analogous to hundreds of movements 
that occupy similar places in other symphonies. Wagner contended 
that “not a single feature of the development of the [Eroica] sym¬ 
phony can be said to have immediate outer connection with the 
fate of the hero.” In no part of the work is this contention more 
clearly supported than in the Scherzo. The serenity which Wagner 
found in the movement has at best but dubious connection with 
any event or personal characteristic in the Napoleonic saga. The 
musical necessity for a gay movement at some {X}int or points in a 
symphony had been realized by all who had written symphonies 
before Bwthoven, and with few exceptions has continued to be 
admitted in the practice of Beethoven’s successors. For two genera¬ 
tions this lighter movement had been cast in the form of a minuet 
and trio, a movement that retained more or less the feeling of the 
stately dance. The Eroica is one of many cyclic works in which 
Beethoven supplanted the formal, conventional dance movement 
with a Scherzo. These Scherzi, whether gay or grim, boisterous or 
ironic, arc more original, more personal, more poetic than the more 
formal, conventional dances they replace. Ilic minuets are as 
elegant or as patterned as arc the dances they spring from. The 
Beethoven Scherzi are as exuberant or mysterious or boisterous as 
were certain traits in Beethoven’s character. 

The Scherzo of the Eroica, by its almost uninterrupted, steady, 
lively flow, suggests a driving force in action. There is no hesitation 
here, no stopping to set off one asp>ect of thought from another. It 
begins softly, even mysteriously, moves with persistent energy to a 
brilliant climax, throwing off in its course, fragmentary melodies. 
It is not light-hearted nor careless. The mood is one of grave gaiety 
such as might be felt in the presence of matters at once exciting and 
earnest. Following the first major portion of the movement which is 
clearly terminated, there is a middle section or trio of which the most 
prominent features arc passages for three horns where, as Sir George 
Grove remarks, “horns talk like flesh and blood in their own natural 
accents.” Unmistakably solemn in imjX)rt, these horn passages arc 
followed by hushed dialogue between wood winds and strings that 
gives the impression of serious reflection on what has been said. The 
original Scherzo is resumed with many and important changes, and 
the whole brought to a brilliant conclusion. 
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A few of the important technical details may assist the hearer 
to a dear sense of the materials and their uses. The movement be¬ 
gins pianissimo, staccato, and aJJegro vivace in the strings. Presently 
the oboe is added and with the first violins completes the initial 
statement of the melody (Ex, 17. Meas. 1-H). 


Violin $ 



T»T>rFMe(l| PtANIJjlM? E 


With this material the movement proceeds, reaching a fortissimo 
statement emplo^ng the whole orchestra (93-115). At this point an 
unpredictable shift of the accents disturbs for a moment the rhythmic 
flow (Ex, IS* Meas, 115-117, repeated at 123-126)* 



Dri^dng upward through the entire scale the original movement and 
rhythm come out upon a fortissimo climax which is shortly followed 
by the concluding chords of this first major section. Then follows the 
Trio {167} of which the passages for the three horns are the most 
conspicuous features (Ex. 19)* 



rts hushed, portentous conclusion in held chords is one of the most 
impressive facts in the score (248-2S8). The Scherao is resumed and 
IS related substantiaUy as it first stood, save that the distorted 
rhythms mentioned above now have great prominence; Beethoven 
changes the meter of the movement for four measures (381-38S). 
The condemn of the movement, beginning pianissimo on the 
drums (423) is brought from the barest whisper to a great fortissimo. 
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The fourth movement is a great set of variations with a brief, 
arresting introduction. Variations by their very nature are analyt¬ 
ical. They deal with aspects of the subject in turn, or they isolate 
details of that subject for special treatment. A set of variations may 
do little more than exhibit what a composer has learned from pred¬ 
ecessors or text-books of the possible skills traditional in the mu¬ 
sician’s craft. On the other hand variations may reveal the highest 
degree of originality and resourcefulness, resulting In a creation only 
superficially like anything else. \\Tiile perfectly logical and con¬ 
strained to be patterned on implications of the subject, they may be 
filled vdih unexpected turns of thought and with revelations of 
latencies in the theme that none but their composer could have 
imagined* A set of variations may also be a mere string of evolutions 
upon a theme, the succeeding treatments having Httie or no organic 
relation to one another, the whole having no essential aesthetic plan 
or climax. Another kind of variation, rare to be sure, but found in 
the works of great masters, is organic* One variation prompts an¬ 
other, or is related in treatment to it* The whole collection reveals a 
large plan in which repose, climax, balance in proportion are as 
clear and as logical as are the several ways in which the subject is 
discussed. Such is the movement in question. 

The assertive, brilliant beginning which commands attention by 
its impetuous movement and its insistent chords forms a brief pro¬ 
logue to a hushed, ominous statement given by all of the strings, 
pizzicato, a statement which is not a tune but rather the basis of a 
tune* It is in fact the bass part of melodies which will subsequently 
follow* An eruptive, assertive fortissimo interrupts this mysterious 
shadow of a theme. There follow seven variations and a great con¬ 
clusion. In ail but the conclusion the original subject is somewhere 
present. 

There arc nearly as many moods suggested in this movement as 
there are variations or other divisions in it* The first two variations 
are quietly meditative. The third, with its new, exuberant melody 
(the main tune of the movement) quickens the pulse with a sense of 
exultation. A hard-driven fugue follows, which leads to a jubilant 
restatement of the melody* Then a passage of brilliant military 
splendor creates the climax toward which all has thus far moved* A 
new fugue disputes the original bass theme (inverted) through a 
long variation. And this, after a pause, gives way to a tenderly re¬ 
flective restatement of the song-like theme, now poco andante. 
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There Aen begins a sober, noble epilogue which rarely loses sight of 
the main subject, turning what was so carefree and exuberant into 
an earnest, mature experience. A brief suggestion of the brilliant 
parage with which the movement opened announces the end in 
which there is triumph and assertive strength. If there be any one 
mood prevailing in all these changes, it is exultation, a quickening of 
senses and mind that well may seem to many men, as it did to 
Wagner, the inner experience of love. 

A brief analysis of the score will suffice to indicate the main ma¬ 
terials of the movement and its major divisions. The introduction 
(1-11) is direedy followed by a statement in the strings, pizzicato, 
piano, of the subject which is to appear so frequenUy later as the bass 
(Ex. 20. Meas. 12). The vigorous interruptions are found at meas¬ 
ures 29 and 37. 



Variation I (44-59) adds to the bass theme graceful contrapuntal 
figures Variation II (60-75) treats the bass in a similar way save 
tha^t the figures now are in triplet groups. Variation III (76-107) 
a s e h^ad song-like melody w'hich may be taken as the main 
theme of the work (Ex. 21). An argumentative transition (107-116) 


Wood Winds 



dram up before Vanauon IV. a double fugue, which, after exten¬ 
sions, gives way to a new statement of the main theme (175-210), 
now m a "cw key and with an energetic conclusion. Immediately 
Vanauon V introduces the briUiant military tune and forms a 
climax to the movement (Ex. 22. Meas. 211-257). 
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A brief transition, using the main subject (258-265) is followed by 
Variation VI, a second double fugue, using the original bass theme 
inverted (266-348). This fugue is given a long concluding passage. 
Then Variation VII (349), poco andante, treats the main theme in a 
new tempK) and a new rhythm. Presently (365) the melodic contour 
is greatly altered and there follows a long discussion of seemingly 
new ideas. At measure 431 the introductory passage with which the 
movement opened is suggested and leads to a brilliant conclusion 
in which the main theme is rarely lost sight of. 


This brief analysis of the Eroica will perhaps serve to show what 
may (or may not!) be done in the way of finding words to express 
the more evident and arresting moods suggested by the music. To¬ 
gether with the effort to find words, reasonably adequate to the 
effect produced by a hearing of the score an effort has also been 
made to show precisely where in the music and by what means these 
effects arc produced. Manifestly this is one of the major problems of 
musical criticism, a problem many critics will not or cannot face. 
Hanslick and his disciples to the contrary notwithstanding, musical 
experience is something more than the perception of arabesques in 
sound or the contemplation of pure beauty.^ An enormous range of 
emotional reaction is prompted by music, and not always the same 
reaction at different times. Yet, it is certain that the Eroica “says’* 
something in emotional terms that the Seventh Symphony docs not, 
that a Bach fugue and a Chopin nocturne—any that may come to 
niind—are intentionally different in content and by perceptive 
minds regarded as different. Obviously, the opinions and emotional 
reactions of incompetent, insensitive, provincial minds arc not here 
in question. The more intimately and technically the music is known, 
the more authentic will be the verbal exposition of its emotional 

“ Cf. J. N. W. Sullivan. BttUtMen, HU Spiritual Dtvelopmcnt (New York: Alfred A. 
Koopf. 1936), pp. 38^. 
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content. Words arc not adding something to the music nor elucidat* 
ing “what the music is trying to say.” With regard to this sym¬ 
phony as in the case of other music, words can do no more than 
sugg^t what the music itself and it alone communicates with sure 
precision to the receptive and responsive hearer. 


For further technical, historical, and critical discussion of this 
symphony see: 

Grove, Beethoven's Nine Symphonies. Several editions available. 

Prod homme, J., Lts Symphonies de Beethoven^ Paris, Delagrave, 1921. 
Berlioz, A travers chants, Paris, Calmann-li^, 1862. 

Wagner, GesammelU Schi/len, Vol. I, pp. 147, 148. “Ein elnrHirlier 
Abend.” 

Romain Rolland, Beethoven the Creator, New York Haroers. 1920 

Tovey, D. F.. /n A/unV./ An^ysis, Vol. i, St, Oxford 

Umversity Press, 1935. 
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2»l. Still Lllc 
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Henri MAiis*e 
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IjzgvsU and Al^ratvoff 


MaI'pict iEVM«^ 

^fiche^ FoLinc 
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LconLdt M»sinc 

PanairlT* Gucrard, Fcnchcl, and Massine 


295. St- Fiaru’w 



v NlUlff Til !f«rt 
296. Hanya Holm 



WCClUK ITBM 

297^ Cbarlrt WeidmBn 
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A TfoitTi Chantr (H. Berlitz), 2j0n., 490ii., 
506 
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Ahjalarz arid Achiiapkd (Drydcn), 365 
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Adam and ^ (TiniorcHo)* 207 
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Apris^Midi d'an faune (Dcbusjy), 48; 

Diagbilcff'a production, 218 
Aquinas* Sr. Thomas* lOO, 215 
Are de Faria, 206 
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Aristotle, 25, 100* 234* 393 ct aeq. 

AiUloilt on the Art of Fneiry (I. By water)* 
2340. 

Arhtoxenua* 18#,* 55n. 
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J, J. OarTiaon), 201c. 

As Vesta waljtam Paimos HiU Destmding 
(T. Wedkea)* H6 
Aacham* Roger* 364 
Ash Wednesday fT. S. Ehni), 362 
.icvjiur of Trees (Cticaiuie)* 263* 277* 278, 
607; phoiograph. 263, 278, 607 
.4t]gi!ioa PiitAy 95/., 138* 174, 285 el icq.. 
300*450*468/.. 474/* dM 

B Minor Marr (ELach)* 49* 62* 334#., 450* 
Crrdo, 335; Crvci^. iSln.; Gloria, 
334/: KyrU, 33^.^ ■SWruf, 334/ 

Baeehits and Ariadne plnloretto), 207 
Bacohsit arid Anadrte i^ltian), 208* 602 
Baeh* Johann Scbasliafi, 48n.* 49* 58* 62, 
130/, I3ln., 1370,* 140n.* 147, 197, 
334/., 407* 450, 474n., SOS 
Baeh* Philipp Emanud. 218 
Bacon, Framda* 182 
Baiiod of Reading Gant (Wilde), 472u. 
B^lad of the Berengt CFcnnysou)* 365 
BalcfiO (Rodin), 168* 207* 604 
Bapiisiay, PUa, 201 
B^aei Boom Ballad, 450 
Barye, 207, 320* 637 
Bather, The (Ingrts), 173* 5^ 

Belirrita Bridge (Whiillcr)* 295 

Battle of Brttnanlnak, 187, 365 

Battle of Maldm, The, 365 

Battle on the Bridge (Rubcnl), 283* 292, 677 

Batik Symphony (Ecclhciveu)* 47 

Baumgarten, 238n« 
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Btaaty and Ol/ur Fomu cf Valtu (S. Alex- 
andcrL 420ri. 

Becquc, IMl 

Beethoven^ 47,49, 51, m/., Ula., I40n., 
H7, 197, 215. 218, 338, 386, 407, 485J. 
BfrtAontn (A. Thayer), 489a, 

BfetAortn, Hti S^tmtual Dfrfloftmfrjt Q 
N, W. Sullivan), S03n. 

HttffuiDen ihr Crtat^ (R. Rolland), 506 
Bitlft/tm'r (Sir Gcarve 

Grove), 490. 506 
Bell, Clive, 125r», 

Bcllaigue, C., 498n, 

BeJotto, Bernardo, 308, 5J4 
Bettudrre, Uppn^ Vienna, 326, 416, 5^ 
Bmi U^tsan^ Timh «/, ISS, ^ 

Bcflivicni, Commcniary on (Pieo della 
Mirandnla), 30In. 

Bco-Shnnucl, Ahron, 319. J77 
BtMuuiJt 211 
Beiigsoii, 100, 235 
Berkeley* 257 

Berlin*, H., 20£i., 48. 489,490 and n., 498 , 
506 ' 

Bermoi, 169 and n,, 17qir., 207. 318, 381 
367, m, 5S;. 585 

Btw<gung (K. Jfcrroiann), 164. 169, 317, 
5Gi 

BUSitad Bdis^ 12, 317, 369 
BbdmSpact (Brancuii), 82, 124. 164, 169 
317, JdJ 

Birkhoir. C. D.. 57n., 84 and n.. 88, 

89n. ' 

Bivhofshtlm^ CfuiTth, nave, 331, 555 
Bisfap^ Trvmim Figutt^ lie dc France 75 
159 53d ' * 

Blake,* William, 360 

Blind leading tht The (Peter 

Breu^heJ tlic Elder), 293, 6ST 
Bobm, 555 
Bonatz* 553 

Boninglon, R P., 30B, S25. 555 
Boach, 95, 467 
Bnsnict, 498 
Boswell, 364 
Botiicelli, 208, 601 
Bouchard, 3390. 

Boucher, 375 

B«i)xd Slart (Michelangelo), 94, 168 
I74n., 58B “ 

Brahms, 49* 62, ] 47, 336 
Brancuii* 317, 36J 
Braejuc, Georgea, 312* 659 


B/itti€3fttu World (A. Hiudcy)* 186 
Breughel* Peter, the Elder, 293* 63l 
British Joarrat iff 24In. 

Bronte, Emily, 138 

Bronjfit Angfi (Beminl), 171, wasih 
drawing roT, 171, 5S5 
Brottif DjMtr^ Bafairftrjj^ Florence (Ghi¬ 
berti), 319, 364 

Brothers Ktrramazoo (Dojtoieviki), 361 
Brouwer, Adrian, 207, 292, 529 
Browne* Sir Thomas, 180* 182 
Browning, Rahert, 183, 364 
Buchanan, S., llOti, 

Buck, P. C, 48n. 

Huckinghacd, 365 

Bullough. Edward. 21, 240/.^ 241 n. 
Burghett ^ Catois (Rodin), 83n. 

I^Hmirag of the World (Duedo)* 166* 558 
Buieh, B„ J77 
Bywatcr, I.* 234n. 

C Minor Symphar^ fBctlhovcn)* jcc Sjrtn- 
phonies (Beethoven), Fifth 
Calder, Alexander* 55/ 

Callot* Jacques, 138, 375, 592 
CdiTT^ra dsgti Sposif Mantua (Manlegca), 
85/.* 613 

Campbell. Colin* 519 
Campbell* Thomai, 193 
Canale, Antonio, 3&8, 524 
Canaletto, sn Canale, Antomfo end 
Belotio* Bernardo 
Candid* (Charles W'cidman)* 348 
Conter&ttfj Teles (Chnucer)* 361; 

Tstjlp, 365 

Caprice on (he Depe/ftrrS of a Wefl^eoed 
Brother (Bach), 48n^ 

Ciffjica//ffl* Baths o/ 81, 32/ 

Carlyle, Thomas, 365 
CanjtW (Schumann), 4$ 

Caipcaux. 320, 61S 
Caserta, 75, 330 

Castawajf, The Cowper), 114 
Castor and Pollux (Rubens)* 283, 576 
Caoalier (Cailot), 375, 592 
Ctlehrotion, balJct (Martha Graham), 669 
Cfeanne* 177, 209, 277/., 280. 296/, 308, 
311, 312, 314, 407, 4S0, 454* 464* 468, 
474* 607, 621, 536, 655, 660 
Champmol^ Portal of the Chepel of the Char¬ 
treuse of, Dijon, Egum on 75* 159,53/ 
Chappell, 366 

311, 312. 464, 465, 65S 
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Chom± Staiut ojj £rom MiJciuia t67j JSO 
Charging Mammoth^ La Madcltin^, 82, 
318,557 

Chartres Cathtdrat, choir jcrccn^ 413, 554; 
facade, 133, 278* J27; ligurti on wai 
portal, 75, 159, 530^ wac portal* 75* 
328* 5U 

Chartres Cathedral (CotoOp 278* 39S, 527 
ChaUaU df Vasix-dt-VicmnIt {Le V»u)* 384n., 
S20 

Chaucer, 351* 355 

Chkaga (Carl SacdburgJ. 35iy. 

Chicago Tribime BuHdiagt Pri^t fa* (ht 
(Frank Fort), 72, 72it., 7S, SJ?l (Walter 
GropiiB), 153* 155, 331* 557; (Adolf 
Loss), 72* 7211,, $t7i (Moedorf, Hahn, 
and Busch), 72, 72ri.* 41 O',, 5/7 
Chintit Hall, Pekin, 153, S5S 
Chixico, Giorgio dc, 5S4 
Chopin, 505 

dree (E, Hcrler)* 320* 0S2 

Clodinn* 574 

Claud, The (Shdlcy), 359 

C/«t'iT ^ la Rose, Lt (G, Itouaull), 2S1, 512 

Coleriid^, 114, 136, 188 

CollM, H. C, 46n,. I30n. 

Calosseumj Ranie, 20'2n.* 300 
Combajieu, J., 4S0ii. 

CatnpatHtM in Blaek, fVhite, and Red (P. 

Mondrian), 93, 124, 562 
Cmcrming Beauty Mather, Jr.), 221n, 
Canctrt, The (Joidaerw)* 96, 263,292, 52S 
Concise Oje/ord Dictiamn^, I lOn. 

Conrad, 188 
Constable, John, 56S 
Cootncraiwamy, Ananda, 392n. 

Coy tTOr, Lt, ballet (M- FoldncJ* 666 

Corinth, Lo^Ta, 2&0fr, 6/0 

Corofution of tht EmpttiS JaStphifu, Tha 

(David), 94, 96, 306. 65/ 

Cotanatian of the Virgin (Fra Angelico), 177, 
595 

CaroTuitim of the Firjftfl (Raphael), 218, 606 
Corot, 277, 278* 300, 450, 527* 50$ 
Catsmalds, stone bousei of the, 74* 32^., 
329, 330/., 6/5 

Cauntty Schoed Bay (Pratt), 43* 207* 317/, 
413 566 

Coup de Lance (Ruben*), 382, 665 
Coiutou, 207 

Cowper, WiHiatn, 114, 366 
Creation (Haydn), 47n. 

Croce, B., 125 and m* 235* 426 


Croft. 146 

(Donatello), 321, 663 
Crvcijmcn (Delacroix), 306, 625 
CAm/now (EW«r), 92. 172* 175, 290, 306. 
596 

Cfucifxim (El Greco), 382* 664 
Cmdfxion (Perugino)* 207, 602 
Crtitt^Vn (Rembrandt), tK Three Crosiei, 
The 

Crucifxion (Tintoretto), 215, 291* 622* 
detail* 291*622 

CrsidJvnoA with Four Angrls (M. Sebon- 
gauer), 92, 175* 290, 596 
Cuyp, Aelbcrt, 310. 655 
Cypreittt (Van Gogh), 263, 304, 011 

D Af^'or Suite, AV. $ (Bach), 131 n.^ 

D hfinar Sym^ny (C6sar Franck), 218 
Dafadils, The (Wordsworth), 114 
Dali^ 95 

Damye (Rodin)* 94. 302, 319* 644 
Donre, Thr, An Histarjcal Sartuy af Diasdng 
IB Exaope (C. J- Sharp and A- P. Opp6). 
68d. 

Dance af Ufe, The (H. ElSu), 339n** 348 
Dame af Salome (Donatello)* 165, 5S9 
Donewaj Haase, Cloucestershire, 74, 323* 329, 
330/., 5t5 

Danse, La (Carpeaux)* 134* 320* 61$ 
Dante, 13S, 362* 461* 467, 469n., 474n. 
Dante md Virgil (Delaemix)* 293* 63/ 
D^Arlagnan (Docf), 297, 657 
David, 297, 305* 637* 659, 651 
David (Annnymous), 3J8* 413* 5iJ7 
Daoid (Bemtni), 318, 557 
David {Danatello), 41, 134, 319, 572 
Dead Christ, The (Mantegna), 282, €15 
Death (John Donne), 112, 193 
Death and the 2'oang Sndptar (D. C, French), 
165, 5S& 

Death af Adonis, The, skcich for (Rubens)* 
282* 617 

Death tf Mcratt The (David), 94,96,305,6® 
Debussy, 47n., 48 * 52n.* 62* 450 
Decay (G. Herbert), 112 
DeeUne and Fall af the Roman Empire (Gib¬ 
bon), 365 

Defence ofFoetry, A (SbdJey), 266n.* 46^,* 
470n, 

Dc Heem, 311* 6S8 

Ddacroix, 292. 293. 306, 307, 625,631, dSJ 

Delnmeiie, Paul, 306* 650 

Deligfds 0/ tArf Poet (ChirieCi)* 140,141 * 5S4 
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Demon oj the AktotxUe, The (P. E. More), 
47Sn. 

Dipat ies Voientairu, Le (Rude), 307, 653 
Depasitiem (Michelangelo), 321, Jrontii- 
piece 

l>erain, Andr6, 278, 609 
Descartes, 100 

Descent from the Crou (Rembrandt), 92, 
177, 59S 

Dewey, 100, 235 
DUghileff, 218 
Dickens, 180 

Dispute of the Soaanent (Raphael), 291,625 
Divine Caneij, The (Dante), 111, 461; 
Inferno, 135; Paadiso, 135, 362; Purga- 
toeio, 135 

Doges' Palace, Venice, exterior, 79, 133, 
278, 329, 524 

Doges' Palace (R. P. Bonington), 278, 308, 
525 

Doges' Palace (Antonio Canale). 278, 308, 
524 

Doges' Palace (C Monet), 92, 278, 280, 
308,325 

Don Ciooasuu (Mozart), 62 
Den Juan (Strauss), 140n. 

Don Quixote (Strauss), 47 
Donatello, 165, 319, 320, 321, 572, 589, 
678,663 

Donne. John, 182, 193, 362 
Dor6. 297, 637 
Dostoievski, 361 

Drapery (Leonardo da Vinci), 135, 172, 
640 

Dryden, 365 

Duccio, di, Agosdno, 166; school of. 382 
588 

Duncan, Isadora, 152 
DQrer, Albrecht, 135, 290, 300, 301, 306, 
596, 597, 640 

Dying Christian to Hu Saul, The (Pope), 182 

Ecstasy of S. Teresa (Bernini), 41. 95, 381 
370 

Eddington, A. S., 249, 260n. 

Eggcrt, 520 
Einstein, 437 
El Greco, 382, 664 

Elements of the Free Dance (E. Selden), 67n 
Eliot, T. S., 361, 362, 468 
Ellis, Havelock, 339n., 340/., 348 
Embakation fa Cither a (Watteau), 209 
226n., 29^., 633 


Eminent Victorians (Lytton Strachey), 364 
Rmpson, W., 107n. 

En Famitle (Maupassant), 190 
English Bible, The, 461 
Entombment (Giotto), 290, 291/., 626 
EntembmerU, Solesmes, 95, 138, 141, 303, 
679; Mary Magdalene, detail, 95, 303, 
679 

Epic of America, The (J. T. Adams), 74n. 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot (Pope), 365 
Erasmus (DQrer), 175, 5^ 

ErlkSnig (Goethe), 183 
Eroka (Beethoven), see Symphomts (Bee¬ 
thoven), Tltird 
Essay on Man (Pope), 361 
Essays Ancient and Modem (T. S. Eliot), 
468n. 

Esstys in Musical Analysis (D. F. Tovey), 
506 

Et in Arcadia Ego (Poussin), 134, 137,140, 
170, 225, 582 

Ethica Nicomochea (Aristotle), 25n., 393a 
Euripides, 470 

Execution of Lady Jasu Grey, The (Dela- 
roche), 94, 96, 306, 650 

Faery Queen, The (Spenser), 111, 365 
Fall of the City, The (A. MacLei^), 187 
Fantastic Symfdioty (Berlioz), 48, 489 
Farnese BuU, Naples, 207, 600 
Fatet, The, east pediment, Parthenon. 41, 
134, 166, 318, 577 
Faustus, Dr., 365 

Federigo, Duke of Urbino (Piero della 
Francesca), 94, 299, 638 
Federigo, Duke of Urbino, relief bust of 
(Mino da Fiesole), 94, 299, 638 
FemaU Satyr (Clodion), 41, 82, 321, 574 
Fifer, The (Manet), 172,173, 594 
FingaPs Cave (Mcndelsmhn), 47n., 489 
Fite, W., 22 and n., 266 and n. 

Flight tf the Bumblebee, The (Rimsky 
Korsakov), 47n. 

Ftaa (Maillol), 140, 207, 584 
Plying Dutchman, overture to the (Wagner), 
47n. 

Fog (Carl Sandburg), 358 
FonthUl Abbey, 72n., 578 
Ford, Henry, 13f. 

Fort, Frank, 517 
Forsyth, George, 381 
Fox-Strangways, A. H., 46n. 

Fra Angelico, 595 
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Fra Uppft l^ppi (BuJWiTiiris), 3«S 
ftaaeiican A/iwt (Ziirbardn), 29 
Pranck, 213 

Fr^^ittuk tht GrtoU Prajat far a 
74/., 5f5 

French, Dsnicl Chester, 165, 505, 322, 
^.6JS 

FfflicA (Carlylc)i 265 

Frcyismet, 555 

F/ditiur (Martha Graham), 344n. 

Fry* Rofer, 123 il 

FzinOion nj Rtasart, Tht (A. N, Whitehead). 
26511* 


GatUord, 199 

Caltrit dti Gll3CtI^ 75, 330, 570 
GarnttUri, Tht (Brouwer), 96, 207, 263, 
292,529 

Gardens of SchiitthTwvi (B* Bcloiw), 7S, 207, 
30B, 514 

Garriaou, J. Jn, ZOln. 

Gauguin, Paul, 281# 304, 077 
Grist dtr Cofit, Gtf (R- Scheffler), 382n* 
Giwgt WashingUin Bridge, The, New Yorlt, 
155, 331/., 554 
G6ricault, 292, 630 
Germignp’dtS‘-Pris, Chttrek, 161, 5J7 
GersainTs ^gnin^ard OVatlcau), 309, 554 
Ghiberti, 319, 564 
Gibbcpn, 365 

Gilles (Watteau)# 293, 53T% detail, 293, 6JZ 

Gilly, F., 74, 575 

Giorgone, 207, 294, 654 

Giotto, 290# 291, 625 

Giovanni da Bologna, 206, 320,572 

Cirardon, 319, 569 

Giioad^Torlataa, Palana, Rome, 133# 526 
GUantri, The Q- F 


627 

GlorutUt SchOnhnilto, 322n., 416# 552 
Goethe, 113 
Cossaert, Jan, 299/. 

Graham, Martha, 152, 344n., dfiS 
Cr«Kf Feytr, FOpha, Paris, 

Grand Tnanoa# Vcrsaillc* garden facade# 

225, 329, 543 

Grant's Tofnb, New YoA# 322n. 

Gray# Thomas, 366 

Greuze,J.B.,292,629 

Grey, Lady Jane, 364 
Criilo, Falazic */, Rome, 133. 536 
Gri^ (Saint-Gaudnna), 95, 297, 655 
Gropius, Walter, 155,557 


GtbiU tPAfoifon (H. Robert), 72, 720., 5f6 
Grwe, Sir George# 49®, 501, 506 

of Mask and j^fcLmtanJ, 
46n.# 4&n., 129n., iBOn. 

GOnther, 317, 575 

H. D. (Hilda DooliiUc)# 359 
Haddeu, J. C.. 196ii. 

Hahn, H„ 577 

Hals# Franz, 281, 572 

HamUtnn, Sir William, 405n. 

Hamtrt (Shalccspeare), 130; Haenkt, IN# 
140, 189# 363# 365 
Hamltiy VcrsaiUea, 330, 550 
Handel, 147 

Ody, 156# 331, 55S 
HaniU^# E.# 4B&n., 505 
Hardy# 183 

Harmt^ias oW Arutogiiatij Naples, 207, 2l&, 

m 

flsTmamss tf AriftaxtnstSy The, t9n., 55rt. 

Haydn, 47n.. 196 

Haydn (J# c. Hadden)# 196n, 

Heat (H. D.)# 359 
Hegel, laSn., 192, 235 
Htgtl, Seiettiaas (J, LoeWenberg), 245n. 
Heine, 132 

Heinedenkmal (G. Kolbe), 62, 134# 207, 
319# 57$ 

Henty VII, Chapel ajy WestmmUcr, 328. 525 
HepwCirlh# B^barJi, 550 
Herbert, George# 112, 184, 362 
Hercules and Antaeui (Pollaiuolo), 82, 95# 
319,573 

Kcrmanin# Karl, 317# 5^7 
Herrick, 182. 362 
Herter# PmT. Emst, 320, 662 
Hersiey, Lord, 365 
Heuler, 570 
Hm. Martha, iSln* 

Hil/t BaHe (Hals), 281# 672 

Hind and ihe PoalAzr# Tfte (Drydcn), 111 

Hinds, A. E., 10911., 369n. 

Hogarth, 292# 6$0 
Holm, Hanya# 149n., 152# 345# 657 
Home (G. Herbert), 112 
Homer, 186, 211, 365. 474n. 

Honegger, 47n. 

Haiu^ TaiifTj Propstei Biroau, 82# 321, 574 
//djrrff/rs«t Si. MarPs, Veniec, 320# 657 
Hofiet of Mafiy (Coustou)# 20i7 
Haras of tkt (Le LncTain), 41, 569 
Hottinger, M. D., 377ii- 
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Hotut M Provence (C6eaniie), 263, 277, 454, 
468, 474, 627 

Houieo/Lije, The (Rooetti), 185 
Hugo van der Goes, 299/., 639 
Hugo, Victor, 183 
Hume, 100 

Humphrey, Doris, 152, 345, 668 
Huxley, Aldous, 186 

Hjfmn to Cod^ my God, in my Sickness 
(Donne), 362 

Imitation o^ Christ, OJthe{k Rempis), 379n. 
In Memoriam (Tennyson), 363 
Indian Sererusde (Shelley), 364 
Ingres, 173/., 594 

"Inter Aries et Natura" (Puvis de Cha- 
vannes), 86, 578 

Intentational Competition for a New Admin¬ 
istration Building for the Chieago Tribune 
MCMXXII, 72 

Irttroduction to the Language of iTrawing and 
Painting, An (A- Pbpe), 88n. 

Ishtar Cate, Ballon, 157, 536 

J. S. Bach (A. Schweitzer), 62n- 
James, William. 100,191 and n., 463 
Jan van Eyck, 278/., 291, 624 
Jean Carondelet (Jan Gossaert), 300 
Jeans, Sir James, I7ii. 

Jeux tfEau (Ravel), 48n- 

John the Baptist (Rodin), 207, 318, 566 

Johnson, P., 12n. 

Jordaens, 292, 628 
Journal (Kierkegaard), 265 
Journal of Philosophy, 429n., 438n. 

Jungrr, Esther, 345 
Jungle Books (Kipling), 366 
Jungle Scene (Henri Rousseau), 263, 277, 
609 

Just So Stories (Kiplixtg), 366 

Kaiserpalast, Strasbourg, 384n., 520 
Kandinsky, 138, 281, 5^ 

Kant, Immanuel, 7, 81,100,23V-. 234n., 
247n-, 257, 298, 457 

Kant's Critique of Judgement (tr. J. H. 

Bernard), 234n. 

Kanovina, 200 

Karfmann House (Frank Lloyd Wright) 
155, 331,5» 

Keats, 182, 359, 365 
Kempis, i, Thomas, 379 and n. 

Kew Gardens, 75 


Kierkegaard, 265 
Kierkegaard (W. Lowric), 265n. 

King, 366 

Ki^ Lear (Shakespeare), 136; Lear, 136 

Kipling, Rudyard, 366 

Kolbc, 207, 319, 573 

Kuhla Ahan (Coleridge), 114 

Laban, von, Rudolf, ISOn. 

Lahia, Palazzo, 319; decoration (Tiepolo). 
86, 319, 57^ 

Lachaise, Gaston, 319, 577 
Laiterie, Chkteau Rambouillel, 72, 72n., 
410, 576 

Lamb, Charles, 182 

Landscape (Matisse), 263, 278, 670 

Langland, William, 361 

Laocoon, 207, 600 

Largilliire, 300, 642 

Larkin Buildup, Buffalo, 157, 536 

Lassiu. O., 146 

Last Supper (Leonardo da Vinci), 207 
Leibniz, 91n., 232 
Lejeune, 146 
Le Lorrain, 569 
Le Vau, L., 384n., 520 
Leonardo da Vinci, 135,207,208, 603, 640 
Leonora Ova tare. No. 3 (Beethoven), 140n. 
Life of George Herbert (Isaak Walton), 364 
Life of John Dontre (Isaak Walton), 364 
9f Johnson (Bo^ell), 364 
Linct^, 365 

Lincoln Memorial, Washington, 322n. 

Lion (Barye), 207, d57 
Lipps, 21, 84 
Liszt, 48 

Litany to the Holy Spirit (Herrick), 362 
Lives (Plutarch), 186 
Uting Mind, The (W. Fite), 22n. 
Loewenberg, J., 245 and n. 

London (William Blake), 360 
Longfellow Memorird (D. C. French), 165, 
586 

Longinus (Bernini), 83, 134, 169, 587 
Longridge, W. H., 379n. 

Loos, Adolf, 517 
Lard Jim (Conrad), 188 
Lord Randall, 193 

Lard Utlen's Daugkta (T. Campbell), 193 
Loub XIV, 329, 331; court of, 415 
Lauu XV, Intaior in Style of, 76, 577 
Louis XVI, 330 
Louvre, Paris, 206 
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Lav* Song vj J. Aljred Pntfrock CT. S. Eliot), 
361 

LowcU, Amy, 180 
Lowrie, W., 265m 
Loyola, 379/. 

Lucan, 470 
Lucredui, 184, 469n. 

Lycidas (Milton), 366 
Lysippus, Follower of, 604 


Macbith (Shakespeare), 138; Macbeth, 
136 

aching Art (P. Johnson), 12n. 

MacLeish, Archibald, 187, 361 
Macran, H. S., 19 and n., 20n., 55n. 
Madonna and Child with St- John (Michel¬ 
angelo), 167, 208, 601 
Madonna and St- Ann* (da Vind), 208, 603 
Madonna d*l Prato (Raphael), 207, 208, 
291, 603 

Madonna oj th* Magnificat (Botticelli), 208, 
601 

Maillol, 208, 319, 465, 57d, 584, 615 
Main* Islands 0* Marin), 172, 218, 

Mon with th* Arrow (R. van der Weyden), 
301, 646 

Man with th* Htlmtt (Rembrandt), 303, 6f7 
Market, Edouard, 173,5iW 
Mansart, 329 
Mantegna, 85/., 282, 613 
Mariana (Tennyson), 136 
Marin, John, 172, 218, 593 
Marrtag* 3 la Mode, No. 2 (Hogarth), 96, 
263, 292, 630 

Martin, John Jn iSln., 339n., 341, 343, 
345, 347/. 

Marvell, Andrew, 359, 361 
Mary on a Cloud (GQnther), 41, 82, 317, 
575 

Mask oJ Anarcfy (Shelley), 361 
Masters, Edgar Lee, 364 

Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr., 221n. 

Matisse, Henri, 209, 278, 280, 312, 450, 
464, 610, 659 
Maupassant, 190 

Meaning oj the Humanities, Th* (Ed. T. M. 
Greene), lOOn. 

Measure jar Measure (Shakespeare), 189 
Medici, dd, Ctulusno (Michelangelo), 301/., 
303, 64LJ; Lorens (Michelangelo), 168, 
301/., 303,643 
Medici, de’, Marie, 96 
Medici Chafiel, 301 


Medici Series (Rubens), 96 
Meeting oj Joachim and Anna (Giotto), 291/., 
626 

Meissonier, 292, 652 
Meistersinger (Wagner), Prelude, 146 
Melchior, 575 
Melencolia / (DOrer), 301/. 

Melk, Kloster, 74 
Melville, Herman, 184 
Memories oj President Lincoln (Walt Whit¬ 
man), 365 

Men arid Wooten (Browning). 183 
Mendelssohn, 47 and n., 488, 489 
Mendelssohn, 559 
Meniruss, Las (Velasquez), 86 
Mer, La (Debussy), 47n. 

Mercury (Giovanni da Bologna), 41, 208, 
320, 572 

Maeworth Castle, 12a-, 519 
Messiah (Hlndel), Hallelujah Chorus, 147 
Meunier, Constantin, 321, 663 
Michelangelo, 168, 174 and n., 208, 301, 
319, 321, 407, 474n., jrontispiece, 580, 
601, 643 

Midsummer Night's Dream (Mendelssohn), 
Nocturne, 48n.; Overture, 47 
Millet. 291, 627, 628 
Milne, E. A., 261/. 

Milton, 113, 211, 365, 366,464, 467, 470 
Minerva (Melchior), 41, 82, 321, 575 
Mino da Fiesole, 299, 638 
Minos, Palau oj, Knossoa, 158, 533 
Misfrahles, Les (Victor Hugo), 183, 461 
Misery (G. Herbert), 112 
Missa Papa* Marcellas (Palestrina), 146 
MobiU (A. Calder), 93. 124, 165, 169, 561 
Moby Dick (Melville), 184 
Modem Dance, 7'Ar(JotoJ. Martin), 151o., 
340n. 

Mondrian, P., 562 
Monet, Claude, 280, 525 
M- Seriiiat (David), 94, 297, 637 
Mont St- Michel, 74, 204, 231, 326, 328, 
5/5; Flying Buttresses, 124, 522 
Mont Ste.-Victoire, 311 
Moore, G. E., 4, 389n. 

Moral Philosophy (W. Fite), 266n. 

More, Paul Elrner, 475n. 

Moro, Antonio, 300, 640 
Moasdorf, H., 5/7 
Moussorgsky, 48 
Mozart, 49, 62 

Much Ado about Nothing (Shakespeare). 218 
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MiaitiU Siaditi (E. 4Ba. 

Xiasiqta^ Stt tiU ti isn hsolaiiim y. C&hih^ 
baricu), A%Zn. 

Muttet, dr, Alfred, tS3 

Mjfs6dsm flflj Laiit (B. Riuorll), 256a. 

Napoleon, 64, 338, 489/. 

^apattm III at SdJfrtTa (MrisBaoicr), 94, 
96, 292, 652 

^atart ef tht Ph^al World, Tht (A. S. 
Eddington), 260i]r 

NtapolititH Fizhtr Bty (Rude), 321, 662 
Nervf, Kcr Luigi, 554 
Mtw ^ibvTRf Eisayi (P* E, More), 475 
Newman, E., 48n,, 61 n., 62ii, 

Newman, J. H., 364 
Niedej, F,, 48 d. 

Nijinsky, aOO, 2lS 

Samoihatt, 4l* 320, 55S 
A^i^rlA Sjrmphory, Fht &ai«u (Spehr), 47n. 
Sotham CttsBt ei (Tamer), 41, 176, 

599 

Dtnnt, Le Rainey, 331, 557 
Aflfre Damt, Paiia, Tai'fi' Cailrry, 326, 
41{hi., 552 

^ctrt Dame la Grande^ Poitiers, 218 
AWr (Gauguin), 2Bt, 

AWr Figuiu (Picasso), 172; 593 

PfjmphenttiTX.i Alunic^, 330 

Pfjmphi Bathing (Girardan, 41, 75, 319, 

sm 

Oates, Wliiiucy, 393n. 

Oath oj Ihi Haratiit The (David), 94, 96, 
306, 651 

Ode la a Grtiiaa Um (Keatl), 365 
Ode lo Bijfehe (Keats), 359 
Ode t/t the Death sj a FasrOrite Cat (Gray), 
366 

Ode ta the Weit Wbii (SbcUcy), 3S9 
Ogden, R, M., 21 n. 

Old Curiaeitj (Dickens), 180 
Oh Ftrsl Looting into Cftapman'j Hanur 
(Keats), 365 

Oh tJtf Late Adaiioere in Piedmont (Milton) 
365 

Opp6, A. P+, 68n. 

Opui UJ (Beethoven), Si 
Opvj 51 (Charles Weidman), 348 
Optif 37, JVej+ 2 and S (Bceihoveq), 130 
OrdlnalioH, Chriit and Peter (Poustin), 176 
5T7 

Oieitej and Eitetia, Naples, 207, 218, 605 


Ostern am Walchtttjte (L. Cdriiith), 263, 
280. 670 

Olhelta (Shakespeare), 183; Othello, 136 
Otte-Beia, Irma, iSOu. 

Paeijit 251 (Honegger), 47n. 

Paioiff and Alt Family, The (LargilUdre), 
300. 6S2 

Polait oJ Art (Tcimyscra), 365 
Palestrina, 146 
PaUadio, 72n,, 519 
Panefidry, Erwin, 301 and n. 

Panlhfon, Rome, extCTiw, 133, 134, 138, 
559; restoration of the intenor, 82, 
154, 161, 201, 328, 539 
PaTsditf Lojt (Milton), 189, 450, 461 
Pariitmne, Let (Becque), 190 
Parker, D+ H+, 235, 4G4 
Farter, J&Aa and Tereia, Partrait of (Rey* 
nolds), 302 

Parry, Sir Hubert, 129 and n., 137 and n. 
Parietrt Feau (R, P, Bonington), 308, 655 
PerihaoH. Athens, 75, 79, 133, I54, 158, 
162,203, 322,554 
PaitoF/d ijmjdiottj (Beethoven), see 
phonies (B«thCiVni), Siict/l 
Pater, Walter, 365, 461, 474 
Pavlova, 200 

Peasanii^ DsHtf, The (Rubens), 174/, 282, 
6T6 

Pfitias (Debussy), 62 
Penitential Psalms (O, Lasaua), 146 
PemujrltvniaSiation, New York, Si, 521 
Penile, la (Rddin), 94, 302/+, 644 
Penseraso, 77 (Milton), 113 
Pmeat, U {Rodio), 94, 302/+, 64$ 
T^ij^Aerr, N. Y. VVorW’f Fair, 201 m 
Ferret, A. and G., 557 
Ptripeetit^ Pktorum el Arehsteeionm (A. 

PcKzo), 380 
Pemgino, 602 

Pitit Twotwtt, Versailles, garden facade, 
225, 329, 549 
Phoebus (Plato), 234 
Philip Sp^wB (John Skelton), 366 
delta Sifnoria (CallnO, 138, 592 
Pitasw, Pablo, 295, 563, 593 
Pico dclU Mixandoia, 30In. 

Piitute GaPety af Arehdsike Leopold WHUibk 
(Tcnieis), 309, 654 

Pieiarer fttati on Fxhihtilors (Afoussorpky), 

48 

Piero della Francesca, fi3S 
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Pilgrim’I Pr^igrt// (Buflyan), 111, 2B4 
Pint Tret fA. Derain), 263, 27S, £09 
Pirn, 7o»w i/t 2t>4d. 

Piaee de la Concede, Pari9> 206 
Plaio, 10, IS/., 43, 100, US, 234, 243, 
403, 474n. 

Flotiniu, 237 
Plutarch, 186 
Pdc, I3fi 

p9etia (Ariitade), 234ii., 372 
Poetry aod Mathematics (S. Buehanau}, 
llOn. 

Pollaiuolo, 319, S73 
Polydcitctt, 37a- 
Pope, Alcxacdcr, 1S2, 361, 363 
Pope, Arthur, 57a., aod n. 

Pope JaJiiLr //, portrait of (Raphael), 94, 
303, 6d7 

Potu dt PEnfes (Rodin), 63, I6S, 319, 59J 
Portrait of a Lady (T. £. Pilot), 361 
Paetfait of a Tmmg Man (Hugo van der 
Ck«), H 263. 299, 639 
Potter, Paul, 314^., 

Poimm, Nicolas, 134, 137, 136, 140, 
169p., 176, 207, 223, 5S2, 563^ 597 
Pozzo, Andrea, 384/., S79 
Pragmaiim (W, Jama), 463il 
Prall, D. W., 12311. 

Pratt, 31^., 566 

Praying Hoods (DOier), 135, 34X3, 64& 
PrttndM (Wordsworth), 359, 363 
PrUudcSj Lds (Liszt), 46 
fVrJicrjj, The (Tennyson), 364 
Priocipia Etkka (G, E. Moore), 369 
Principles of Art History (H. WflUHin), 377 
and a., 37Sii. 

Piiociptes of P^hclcgy (W. James), 191 n. 
Prabiems of Philosophy, The (B. Russell), 
429n. 

Procter Halt, Princeton, 328, 522 
Prod'homme, J., 4S9nr, 306 
/Vc^raiTiTiw Music in the Last Four Cmturiei 
(F. Niecks), 40n. 

Prapstei, Church of, Bimau, 328, 523 
ArofWa?n/wi (Spenser), 136 
Proust. 190. 239 

Psalms, 180, 364; Pjotm 54, 362; Psalm 
59, 362; Psalm 6J, 362; Ptaim 100, 
361; Psalm J03, 361; Psalm 146, 361; 
Psalm 750, 361 

Psychology of Art, The (R. M. C>gdrn), 21m 
Puddler, The (Mcucier), 321, diK 
Puget's Cupid (C6zanne), 3418, 65S 


Piivis de Ckavanncs, 573 
Fyihagoras, 19 
FyihagqrcajM, 16^. 

RachmaninolT, 47a. 

Pfft of the Medusa, The (Gfricault), 292, 
630 

Railway Staikn, Stuttgart, 140, 553 
Ttmtsseam, The, Hypoetylc H^l, 326, 532 
Rape rf the Sahints (G. da Bologna), 208, 
572 

Rape of the Sabines (FOuasiii), 307 
Raphael, 207, 216. 254, 291, 298, 300/, 
303, 382, 603, 60S, 4S25, 647, 647 
Ravel, 4an., 13S 

Reid, Thomas, The Works of (ed. Sir WTl* 
Ham Hatdlton), 4030, 

Reims Cathedral, fatade, 133, 204, 322, 
527: figures on west portal, 75, 159, 537 
Tirlatlrrity, Gratntatian, and World-Structtae 
(£. A. Milne), 26l 
Religion in life, 284q. 

Rembrandt, |76, 300, 303, 306, 376, 382, 
385, 398, 593, 623, 642, 647 
Renaissafsee, The (Pater), dcKiipdon of 
Mona Lisa, 365 
Renoir, 208, 281/, 576, 674 
RepuHie (Plato), lO, 18, 43n., 125, 234, 
403n. 

Rrsiden^ Chapet, WOrzbiirg, interior, 203, 
327, 5i5 

Retreat from AftMirwp (Itfeisiamer), 94, 96, 
292, 652 

Revue deS i3nur‘Mon^j, 496fl^ 

Reynolds, 302, 643 

Riehofd n (Shakespeare), 113n. 

Riegl, A-, 231 d. 

Riealcr, Kurt, 392 
Rimsky Korsakov, 47n. 

Ring and the Book, The (Browning), Dedi^ 
catkm to, 364 

jffiwr and Ftrty^hoea (CoTOt), 263, 277, 608 
Rivkire, Th6odoce, 568 
Robb, D. M., 20In. 

Rjdbert, H., 72 

Rsekeftiler Ce^, New Vofk, 153, 154, 
331, 556 

Rococo style, 375, 418 
Rodin, 83 and n., 297, 302/, 318, 319, 
566, 597, 604, 644, 545 
Roger van der Weyden, 301, i54l5 
Rotladd, R., 506 

Rdflifis and yidift (Shaltapearc), 138, 218 
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Ropi, F^licien, 4-64/.^ 467 
(Stratus), HO 
Ross, Deiunan, SS 
Rob, W. D.p 25n., 393d. 

Ronctti, ISS 

itiitamia (PaiJailiQ], 72n., 579 
Rduauli, Georges, 2S1, S72 
Hoiun Cat/udrai, west facade, 329„ 5f2 
Rousseau, Henri, 277^ 280, 4SO, 609 
Roujirau, Jean Jacques, 330, 364 
Roussrau, Thfoctarc, 277,. 311, 60S 
Rubens, 96, 174, 281#., 292, 374, 382, 
38S, 674. 676, 677* 66S 
Rude, 307, 321, 653^ 662 
Ruikid, 364. 365 

Russell, Bertrand, tOO, 256 and Ji., 429n. 
Ruysdael* Jacob van, 570 

Suhiru IV&men (David)* 306 
Sachs, Curt, 339d. 

du PrinUmpi^ Le (Stravinsky), 140 
Saint-Gaudenl, 636 
St. Amu (Croft)* H6 
St- Franciit ballet (L. Masrine), 667 
St. Fritnfit RtUifing Iht Stigmata (Van 
Eyck), 27^.* 291* 63J 
1 $!, Rome, delluig (Fotzq), 86, 

380/, 579 

Sl Ji>hn find /VocAwuf, 177, ^ 

St- Jofin Tfsptunuk, 72 and n.* 323, S4-i 
St. Afark’j Tmiwr, New York, project for 
(F. L Wright)* 1S3* 331. W 
Su Atatt/irw and tAe Anget (Poussin), 263, 
293, ,9^ 

St-, AfalUuw Passion (Bach)* l40n.: Curar 
TV DmgfttsTt, 14? 

St, PtitPt BoiiHea. Rome, fa^de and 
piazza, 133, 134, 322* 327, 497. 542, 
nave* 157, 163, 2CM, 322, 331, 543 
Saittti Cfiapelle. 450 

Satii dr fAgutianf Mont Sl Michel* 154, 
326. S3S 

S- Aiaria in FjasUarrt^ Rome, 82, I6l, 

S. Maria in Via Lata, Rome, portico. $2, 
162* 557 

•Sinn Pitha in Mvntaria, 201 
S, Paoip /uori It mara, Rork, intcrinr, 82, 
133, 154, 161, 203* 327, 540 
Sandburg, Carl* 358, 

Santayana, lOO* 235 
SoFsephagui, S. ApatHnart in Cfasie, 96* 231, 
509 

Said (Browiung), 365 


Sronr^/ram C/iildAood (Schumann), 46 
SchdEcr, Karl, 3S2n. 

ScAetlm Starr, Chemnitz, 163* 

Schfinberg, Arnold, 52 
SchOnberg, Bc«ie, 339^. 

SchongaucT, Martin, 175* 2^* 596 
SffiaolmiistfT (Roger Ascham), 364 
Schopenhauer, 100 
Schubert, 336 
Schumaiui, 48 
Schweitzer, A., 62n. 

Scirnce and Aituie (Sir James Jeans), 17a. 
&ipta, Refirf Bait 166* 5SS 
Scott, Sir Walter, 186 
Smlplitrr (B. Hepworth), 93* 124* 165* 
169, 317, 660 

(Jaeob van Ruyidad), 4t* 570 
&niioiu fjmnc) Thomwp)* 359 
Sfatrd VVamoji (A. Bett^hmueC), 4 j, 82, 
319* 577 

SeaiM Warmat (MaUlol), 94* 167, 208, 
319* 576 

Seattd M^etnan (Retiotr), 94, 208, 676 
Selden, E-* 67n-, iSOil- 
S*lJ-Pt^ait (Cfzaimc)* 94, 296, 636 
Setf-Patlyait (Vafl Gogtl), 94, 263, 649 
Sforn Ptancts af ISft, TAx (M. Wtginan)* 
see Sieifin Tdn^ dti LriWt* P>it 
SfVfn Typii tj Amiigidtj (W. Etnpson), 
I07n. 

ShaJtcghury, 365 

Shakespeare, 136n.* 180* 183, 184, 186, 
218, 363* 407 j hiiiorkal playi, 365 f 
Roman Eragedin* 116 
Sharp* C. J., 68n,, ISOu. 

ShawQ* Ted* 152, 345 

Shelley* 266ii.* 359, 361, 364, 469 etseq. 

ShtpArrds in Artady (Peussid), 172, 207* 

m 

Stalls* 559 

Si^ CiTPiij (Palestrina), 146 
SirAen Tansu dri Ldbtni, Dit (M* Wlgtnaji), 
133n. 

Sitsu, La (L. ALouard), 42, 43. 413, 566 
Singing (Dodaicllo), 134, 320. 6tS 

Sistins CAapei. ceiling (Michelangelo), 
decorative Egurc* 94* 174, 319, 536 
Skelton, J.* 366 
Sluter* data. 159, 

Snomshiti, Gloucestershire* 74, 75* 323* 
550/., S75 

Soiditr and t/u Woman, Tht (Giorgonc), *ee 
Trmprst, TAe 
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SmgJ (SchubcTt)t 336 
Stnruis (Shakcspcjirr), XVII 363, 
CXU, 363, CXLVn, 363 
Sophia. Hagia, 8L 82, 154, 161, 20^., 327, 
457, 54J 

Saurct, La (Rci>air)» 281/,, 6J4 
Swur, The tj, F, 96,263,291, 62S 

Spartan AW^, Berlin, 166, 167, 5S9 
Spender, 136, 363, 470 
Spender, Stephen, 361, 363 
Spinoza, lOO, 42011,, 474n. 

SpifUtud Exetfiiei of Saint Igf\atiaj Layata, 
HiMt 379 and n. 

Spohr, 47n. 

Stacc, W, T., 43Bn. 

Stadium, FloredCf (P* L. Nervi), 155, 554 
Sterne, Laurence, 189 
Siitfragm (A. Riegl), 23In. 

StiH Lift (Braque), 312, dJ9 

Still Lift (Cezanne), oil, 312, 464, fliSO; 

watercalnr, 177, 209, 660 
StiU Lift (Chardin), 311, 464, 55S 
StUl Lift (Dc Heem), 311* fiS? 

Still Lift (Matiae), 209* 312, 464, 

Stanet tif Vtniee (Ruskin), dcicriptEan of 
St MarVr, 365 
Straehey, Lytton, 364 
Strauss^ R,, 47, 130, 140n, 

SiuditT in linnalifgy (E. Panol^y], 301 n. 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, 146 
Sullivan, J. N. W.* SOSn, 

SupptT al Ejnitum (Rembrandt), 92, 177, 
598 

Swan Lake, billet (after Petipa), 666 
Sjpnphcniet (Bccthm'en), 77n>d, 147, 338, 
485/.: AouriA, 490; Fi/jfA, SI, 130* 147* 
218* 490i Sixth, 47, 489; Sevtnth, 490, 
505; 130, 147 

Sjmphxfiiej di Bttthstetny Lts (J. Pm- 
d^honunc), 4&9n., 506 
Syrnponum (Plain), 234 
Sympatium on I'a the Aiitt Tht 

Danct (Martha Hill), ISln, 

TchUt Tunudt The (Wordswurth), 46Sn, 
Tannhauirr (Wagner), Oetrttitt to, 146 
Talk, The (Cowper), 366 

Tasso, 470 

Ttmpeii, Tht (Glorgone), 294/,* 654 
Ttntpttl, The (ShakcBpcare)* 184 
TmpiftHit //, Rome* 201 
Ttmplr dt i^Amear, Vc™il!ca, 162* 201/, 
330, 550 


Tfm^ af Pfiix Apixnj, Atbeoa, 79, 158* 
5SS 

TVirr^r af i/u Sphinx, Ghizch, I S3, 1S7, 
1S8, 326, 5S2 

^na, Athefid, 79, 159, 5S5 
Teniera^ Da^^'id, the Younger, 309* 654 
Tennyson, 136, 184, 320n.* 363, 364, 36S 
TVfj if the dUehmiillii (Hardy)* 183 
Thayer* Albert, 4S9ii. 

Theater, Vemna, 202n. 

Theatre St. Geaegti^ Parts, 163, 

Theory of Efidtaiig Tenali^, A (J. Yasser), 
51a. 

Thtftia, east pedipient, Parthenon, 41, 
318, 57r 

Thnmson, James, 359 
Thoreau, 182 

Thaagkti in a Cardm (Andrew Marvell)* 
359 

Thrtf Craem, The^ etching (Rembrandt)* 
first stale, 172, 306, 376, 398, 62J; 
fourth atate, 172, 2X5, 306, 376. 358, 
623 

Tiepolo^ 319, 57^ 

Til EulcnspiegcJ, 130 
TTniim Ahhty (WortUwnrlb), 363 
Tintoretto, 207, 627 
Titian. 208, 386, 407. 602 
To a SLylark (Shilley)* 359 
7h Tftr Cey Miitirtt (Andrew Marvell), 
361 

7a tht Moon (SheUey), 359 

Toilttte if Fmxr, The (Rubcni), 281/.* 674 

Toljtoy* 125 

Torfo (Gaston Ljcbalse), 315, 577 
rsfM (Maillol), 134, 168. 214, 319* 675 
Tottttinftl (Rncbmanifiafi)* 47n. 

Tovey, D. F., 506 

Traktot sXrm &lmen (K. Riczler), 392n. 
Tronflgtiro6en (Raphael), 95 * 184, 606 
TTanformation if Aifitre in Art^ The £A- 
Ooomerasvi^ainy), 392n. 

Tret (J. CooFtable), 43, 311, 413, 5fiS 
Tririon and ftold* (Wagner), 146; Staman'M 
Songt 146; Shephrrd't Mtlsdf, 146 
TTirlram: iSAfln^ (Slemc), 189 
Tnjpiui and Creixida (Shakeipcnrc)* 363/ 
Tugendhal, BmO, 331* 55$ 

Turner, 17S* 365, 599 
2Sth of July, JS30f The (DcIbctoui), 96* 
292, 307, 653 

TtaO CUriet (Antonio Mofo)* 300* 040 
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Tiita Mournert fT. RiviireJ, 4!, 42, 410. 

xs 

tfrii Biota (Lc Jetinic)i 146 

Urn Burial (Sir Thomaa Browne), 180 

VaUtj la (Rnird), 1J8 

van dcr R.ohe, Mic*, SX 

Van Gogh, Vincent* 304, 312. Bit G49^ 

xr 

Variaiionj m a Tfanu Hi^n (Brahms)* 
147 

Vaughan, Henry, 362 
Velasquez, 86 
Vmuj (Ciorgonc), 207 
t^niiir from Cj/rtne, 134, 168* 319, 675 
Vermeer, 176, 599 
VtrMiBtt.lS, 32^,, 331* 457; AiJhrr,east¬ 
ern facade* 225. 329, AUS; 
garden facade, 225, 329, 330* 547 
VtUii, Hattu aj tAf, Pompeii, Periitvlc. 
202, 553 

Vitlor bust of (Rodin)* 94, 134* 

297, 305. 645 
Vimui (Spender), 187* 565 
PtVr trnsit CBrahmai 62, 336 

Villa rfEiU, 75 

VUla^t Bridt, Tht Q. B. Greute)* 96, 263* 
292, 629 

Vir^. 186. 211* 365 
PCiMrt oj Fitrj PifKimtan (NVilliam Lanjr- 
land), 561 
Vimiviui, 79 

Vwn Musikaliith Srfutrun (£. Hanslick) 
48Sn. 

Wagner, 47 and jj., 62* 146, 4SEn., 491. 

497. 501, 504, 506 
Walk&tt, Dir (Wagner). 4? 

Walpole, Horace, 366 
Woiton, liaalc* 364 

Warefwtst, Projeti Jt/r {F. L, Wright). 75, 
168, 231. 599 

Wot itmoriol (Hculer), 41, 167, 168* 596 
WaiAinglou ^fonunun/, 32Zn. 

Watteau, 209/., 226n.* 293^, 309* 375* 
6J2, 633, 65d 


Widdiifg Canfafa (Bach), 49 
Weelkcf, T., 146 

Weidman* Charles, 152, 348 and n., 6S7* 
66S 

WfiAe dej flWer* DU (Beethoven), 49 
Wckh, R. D., 338, 485/. 

Well^TrmfitTtd Claoitherd (Bath), 151 and 
n.j /VriWf* 131 
Wells, H. G., 463 

WritminsUr Bridgt (Wordjwortn), 360 
What ii Attf (Tolstoy)* 125 
iihm Litoif Lait in thr Dooryard Btoorr^d 
(Watt Wnitmao), 365 
Whiailrr, 87n.* 295 
Whitehead* A, N.* 244, 265m 
Whitman, Walt, 365 
W'Egman. Mary* 133 and n.* 152 
Wilde, Oscar, 81* 472n, 

With My Btd FUit, ballet (D, Hutcphrcy)* 
663 

WeiaUn, Heinrich. 377 and n., 579* 385 
Woman at tht Caiemtni (Vermeer), 92, 
176, 599 

Wood/ ttiiA Cattli (Thfodote Rousseau). 
263, 277* jSOI 

Wordsworih* 112.114/, 184. 239ii.* 359/., 
365, 420n,, 465n. 

Worldf Tht (Henry Vaughan), 362 
World Hiitary o/ thi Danct (C. Sachs)* 339n. 
Wright* Frank Uoyd* 155* JW, W, 553 
Wuthering Heights (E. Brontf)* 188 

Yasser* /* 51n. 

Yeats, 108 

Y^iom ChoN (Van Gogh), 312; portmil 
of, 312, 667 

Young Bull, Thf (P* Potter), 310/* 656 
Ycimg Fartuiu Telltr^ Thr (Reynolds), 302 
Young Htfdiman with Cotas (Aelhert Cuvo), 
310* 656 

Young Man (Delphi)* 16B* 207* 217* 6tW 
Youth of TralUt, litanbul, 32l, 635 

lola* 189 

Zurbaran* 291, 624 
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SUBJECT INDEX 


Absolute (pure), piuaic* as icanner of 
trejitmcnr, 148 

Abstractions, in sculpture and painling^ 
92/., 95, 164/, 168/, 171, 2tl9, 295; in 
the dance, 3+6/ 

Acting, 64f. 

Adjectival univeisals, 271, 271^^., 317, 
321^:, 358/ 

Acsihcie, 229, 233/ 

Aesthetic inquiry, m this volume, vU^; 
nature and value of, 12jf.; complemeri' 
lary approaches, 17^.; as fusiDu of 
analji’au and s^'nthcais, 29^.^ t&to artis- 
lit form, 123/., ariitiic rctaiionv 141, 
and artisdc quality, 369,42^. 

"Acitheiie measure,’^ 8^. 

Aesihede quality, objectivity of, 4/; 
species of, 5/.; ultimate, 15/1; of the 
secondary medium, 4^-, and fotrm, 
123/. 

Acslbctic Seusidvity, how unK-ersal. 14; 
basic to acstliclLc irsquiry and criticism, 
16/, 26/., 141/: to form. 1231/ 
Aesthetic Surface, 229, 233/.* 288, 296, 
313/. 

"Asent,^' 22/, 236 
Agglomeraiive, 201 
Allegory, 111, 192f, 

Alliteration, 116 
Animals, portrayal of, 309/ 

Apocalyptic, l&6o- 
Arch, sfe Arcuadon, Gothic 
Architecture, medium of, 36, +4; matter of. 
Chap, tv; ideas in, 13^.; mamieis of 
treatment In. IS^f.; eampOKtionsl pat¬ 
terns in, 200/; e»pt™cd content in, 264, 

32l/i perfection io, 4l5/| definition of, 
322n.; factors irrcle^-ani to. 72/: tem¬ 
poral factor in, 224/; »ic, 74/; oma^ 
uknt, 75/* 323, 329/: and music. 79; 
and paitlling, ** Engineering, 

Gothic, Lnyman, hlodcro 
ArcuaiJon* manner of treatment, 15^. 
Art, as ioicrprctation, 43/, 56/'* 27/.; 
as an expressive vehicle, Chapa, xti, 
XV* for arl^s sake, 229, 234; for life's 
sake* 229: “ intuition* 235 
Artihciality, of music, S/,* 332/ 


Artiat's, interest in phlloaophicaJ anaiysis, 
x/; response to oature, 10; rite aa 
itHcrprcicr, 58/; approach to hii sub- 
jeet-matier. Chap, xtit, 444/; cognitive 
goat. Chap, xjv; apprehension of reality* 
252/; intent as key to style, 377/.; 
judgment of perfection, 396; capacity 
for great art, 469/; ttt Experience 
Artislic analysis, J« Aathctic inquiry 
ArtUtic eouteni, Part MI; dcdncd, 31/* 
268/; types of. Chap, xvi* 275; of 
BeeihovcR^s Entkot 487/ 

Artistic elcmenU* 12/, 134/.; sohtaryi 
138/ 

Artistic form. Part 11; defined. 31/; 
specific and generic, ]23n., 262; locus 
of ardstic quality, 32* 391; pro-artisijc 
analysis of, 68/; cbjcct of aealhetic 
delight* 123/: and "^ylc* 377/; of 
Beethoven’s £r«ira, 437f. 

Ai-tiidc greatness, Chaps, xjuv* xxv, 374/ 
Artisik ideas, 129/; solitary* 136/ 
Artislic integrity* 45Iif., Chap. XXV 
Artisik tnedium. Part 1; defined, 31/; 
and raw material, 39/.; and artistic 
perfection* 407/; and artistic greatness, 
21^. Sit Subject-matier 
Ardstic perfection* Chaps- XXII, xjtv, 
21^., 37^.; set Artistic quality 
Artistic quality, Chapl. xxir, xxv; formal* 
7/, 124/; condidooed by simplicity 
and complexity* 214/.; integration. 216* 
and rhythm, 219; as a mean, 392/; in 
literature, 112/, 19ti/.; in architecture* 
201/ dSfr ArUllic perfecrion 
Artislic relations* l4ty. 

Ardsde truth, m Truth 
Arts* major and minor, 3^.; pure and 
inixed, 34/* 65; abstract, rcpreicnta* 
donal, and lymboUc, 36/, 163/: tem- 
portd and non-iempDral, 36,132,22;^.; 
auditory and visual, 38; compared* 
191/; of bodily mov'cmeat, 6^. 
Asnnance* 116 

Altitude, of aedve pardcipattoD, 236/* 
264/.; of scientific detachment* 231/* 
259/* 44^.; ^a^ artisuc con templatiun* 
236/* 262/., 443/ 


LVDEX 


Availability, of evidence, 43^.; in art. 
456/ 

Axes, in architecture, 20(^. 

Ballet, j<v DaTKv 

Baroque, 163, 16^^ 3]^, 122, 327/., 374, 
377/., 382, 3&5, 3&6, 387 
Beat, in miudc, 53, 220, 332 
Beauty, 7/., 390, Chap, xxv; b nature, 
8/Lj as object ^ taste, 233/: in art* 268 
Black and white, manner of treatment, 
171 

Breadth, as [:tmdition.ing artutic 
nesB, 

Cantilever piicdple, tSS 
Cate^urics, deBned, 31/. j applied to form, 
141/, 

Chiargseuro, 92 
Classical tradition, 196 
Cognition, goal of artistic. Chap, xtv 
Gognitivc signiBcandc of art, 229/, 
Chap. XIV 

Coherence, 431, 450/'. 

Color, as raw material in painting, S7; 
w 4 universal, 245* as expressed cocw 
tent, 2St/-, 32^9; as speeide, 312/^ 
Colored, manner qf treaimenl, l7l 
Communicatory, art as, 231; dance as, 
34^.; media, 42^. 

Complexity, and simplicity, 214/., 4^2/. i 
styl^tic, 3B7 

Compocilional patterm, 144, Chap, x 
Conceptual, core of meaning, 104/.; 
factor in metaphor, 109/., and literary 
perfection, 42!/.; thinking, 246j media, 
427 

Consistency, 430/; arc, 446/. 
Consonance, 116 
Continuous structuresi, 15^. 

Convendonat dance, see Dance 
Corinthian Order, 73, 79/, JS3n., 160 
Corrcctneis, 426; b art, 447 
Gotrespondence, 432/.; Lo art. 452/. 
Costume, 71 

Creation, in response to nature, 9/; as 
bterpretadon, 58/; b Kulpture, SS; 
b the temporal and non-temporal arts, 
22^.; Mt Reality, RecoDectioo, Ex¬ 
pression, etc. 

Criteria of truth, Jnr Truth 
Criticism, Chap, xx; Uniitadans of, vui, 
488/.; approach of, 23/; ttadidon of. 


233; in the several arts, 349/., and 
titemtuTC, 354/.; and style, 353/; of 
artutic greatness, 46’^, 

Cubism, in irchitceturc, 157/.; in sculp¬ 
ture, 16<^.; b paindug, 172/. 

Dance, medium nf, 35/., 44; matter of. 
Chap, jri; Ide&l in, 13.^.; manners of 
treatment in, 149/.; cnmposiitonal 
patterns b, 198/; content of, 338/.; 
and auditory (musical) accompani¬ 
ment, 70, 141/; a IcmparaJ art, 132; 
types of, 63; conventional (ballet, fcilk, 
etc.), 150/., 198/; Modern (Fme), 
14/, 19/, 33/.; perfection in, 415/; 
at Pantomime 

Decoration, set Architecture; ornament 
Denial of the medium, 407/ 

Depth, as coudidonbg artutic gteatoc^ 
463/. 

Descriptive, manner of treatment, 180 
I>evelDpniedtal, ideas In musk, 131 
Dorian mode, 332 
Doric Order, 79, 158 
Dramadc, manner of treatment, 180/. 
Dutch Sichool, 382 

Egocentric, 272/., see Reflective 
Elements, see Ariildc elements 
Emodve-COnadve, stales, as the secondary 
ariisdc medium of music, 5S/, 333/; 
nf lyric poetry, 181/., of sculptural and 
pictorial abstractions, 95, and of the 
abstract ara generally, 263; as objects 
of inner experience, 247 /.; overtones of 
Words, 105/,; as exploited b literature, 
113/ 

Eoitincertng, in architecture, 73/,, 76, 
32^,; m trabeadon and arcuadon, 156/. 
Experience, value of, to the artUt, 23!/: 

outer and inner, 117, 247/., 258, 270 
Exploitadoh of the medium, 407/ 
Expression, in nature, 10/+; and manifes- 
latbn, 11, 256/; artistic, 11/., 231/; 
tia ardstic form, 12^1; three types of, 
25^.; of universali in painting. Chap. 
XVtl; b architecture, 321/; b the 
Baroque and Renaissance stylei, 377/.; 
and artistic quaJity, 390, 4Cw|/.- and the 
mean of perfecdon, 413/ 

Expressive poicndalides and limitations, 
of the primary artisde media, 41/; of 
the major arts. Chap, xtit 
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Figure, In music:^ 137; in p^nling, 

ns 

Flrmiih School, 3B2 
Folk daneca, 199 
Form, m ArtUde form 
Fractionality, 

Free-Standing sculpture, 31^, 
French Revolution, expression of ipirit oF^ 
307 

Fundamentally logical and teleological, 
479/, 

General, and particular, in. perfectlorn, 
422/, 

Gothic, sculptural decoration, 

architecture, 161/.; arch, 73, 290, 326 
passim 

Greek Orders, 73, ISSn,, 160; Corinthian, 
79, 133, 201; Doric, 79, 158^ 

Ionic, 79, I S3 
Gregorian (Plain) long, 

Harmonic, manocr of treatment, 14^. 
Historical, lubjcct-tnatter in sculpiurr 
and painting, 94; lime, in literature, 
10-6/.; orientation, in criticism, 2S^., 
3S7/',; rvenu, in portraiEure, 304/; 
criticism, 36^-.: writing, 9^.* 173 
Human, portraiture, 27^., 29^.; orient*- 
tion, in painting, 283 

Icon, 237 

Ideas, set Arltitic Ideal 
Idolatry, of the mediuni, 407/. 
Illuminated, manner of treatment* 131/, 
Images, as objecis of inner experience, 
247/.; and liEtrary perfection, 42l/.; 
itt Imagislic 

Imagination* recoflitructive and recrea¬ 
tive, 3S2: in art, 469/. 

Imagistic, meaning of words, IGN/; 
(actor in the metaphorical dimension, 
109/ 

Importance, logical and teleological, 
479/ 

Imprcssinnistic, sculpture, 15fl 
Individual, defined, 245/.; and percep* 
tual and non-perceprual awareness, 
24^4 and scientific Inquiry, 24^.; 
fit Individuality, Specificity 
Individuality, in ari, 230, 262/., 23^,; 
in partraitUTC, 274* Ghap. xviit; in 
architecture, 331/.; in the dance, 34|/.; 


in things, 311/.; stt Attitude, SpKcificity* 
Individual 

Inner experience, stt Experience 
Integration, and artistic quality, 213/; 

and Stylistic vitality, 385/. 
taiegriry, J*t Aniitic integrity 
Interpretation, ariiitic, 229; in paindng, 
278/.; in the dance, 340/,; nf hutorical 
events, 30^/.; and greatness, 46^. 
Introspective, 27^.; jtt Reflective 
Ionic Order, 79, 133 

Judgment, 425 /t 444 
Jtldicial crilinsm, 36^. 

Key, in muse, SI/. 

Knwledge, theory of, 427/.; as finite* 473 

Landscape gardening, 2D6/.; Site 
Landscapes, 311 

Language* of music, verbal, 91/. 
Layman, in art, xi, 22; his use of words, 
lOf, 17^., and abstractiDnS, 246; hil 
response In aichiteciure, 324/^ 

Light, in sculpture, 32/* 167/.; in paint¬ 
ing, 35/* 92, 175/* 280; to jirchtlcc- 
tune, 161/., 32"y‘, 

Linear, manner of treatment, in sculpture* 
166; in painling, 17.^. 
linguistic, corTCCtncis, 447/.; felicity, 
443/ 

Literal reproduction. Ip sculpture and 
pamtiRg, 91/-, 306, 317; nw Realism 
Literature* mediutn ef, 37/+, 45; matter 
of. Chap, vi; Ideas in, 135/.; maiuicn of 
treatment in* 177/; coipposidonal 
paitcmi In, 210/.; cxprcBnon in, 264/* 
34^*; pci^cdon in, 41'^.; a temporal 
art, 132 

Louis KV* style, 76 

Luminaui, manner of treatment* in 
sculpture, 137/,; ia painting, 17^. 
Lyrical, manner of treatment, 180/ 

Machines, as art* 11/ 

Major arts, defined* 3^+; dacHbcd, 35/. 
Ma^estatton* and expression* U, ^^+; 
of style* 3B5 

M ann er* of treatment. Chap, tx 
Mathemadcij and inusic, 19/ 

Matter* of art* 31/., Fort t 
Mean, doctrine ^ the, in morals, 392f.; 
in art* 39^. 
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Meaning, three type* of verbal, 

420/.^ emergeat, 107; in literature, 

im- 

Melodic, manner of treatmcni, 14^, 
Metaphorical dimciuion, 10!^. 
Meuphysical poeii, 356, 422 
Mimetic, see Pantomime 
Minor aria, deEned, painting fuiiC^ 
tioning M one of tbe^ Mf . 

Mixed arts, 34 

Modern, architecture^ 162; 

dance, see Dance 
Mode, in miisic, 5Q^, 

Moral, factor In greatness, 46^.; see 
Attitude 

Motif, 1 2&i ste Artistic ideas 
Movement, expresuon of, in painting, 
174/., 282/.; in musie, 333; in the 
dance, 340/. 

Music, medium of, 35, 40; matlier of, 
Chap. It; idcaa in, 12^,; manner* nf 
treatment in, compositional 

patTcTTU in, 196/.; exprcsslat] in, 33^., 
487/; perfection in, 41 ; scientific 

appreueh to, 17/, 5^.; anificiality of, 
5^., 33^.; and other aJTta, 5^^.; 
Western and Oriental, 129o.; a lem^ 
paral art, 132; see Pteigram muilc. 
Occasional music, Music with, word*, 
Notadan 

Mulic tviih words, 49, £1/ 

Musical theory, 18/., 56/, 14®, 487/ 

Narrative, 

Nature, as beautiful and expressive, 8/; 
in descriptive licerature, 180; as man^ 
ifestadan, 256/ 

Neo^lassic, tradition, 59, 13^., 140, 196; 
cribciim, 372 

Non-eontradictinn, 430, 44'^. 
Non-human, pomaiture, 274 
Non-pcrccptiuU, see Perceptual 
Normative, factor in greatness, 466/; sa 
Values 

Norms, of perfection, related, Chap, xxv 
Notation, in oaiiiic, S6; in the dance, 
I50n., 198, 338/ 

Novelty, and order, 40^, 

Objectivity, in art, 24^,; in sticuce, 248/ 
Observation, a* reliable, relevant, and 
available, 43^-, 44l5/‘.; in art^ 45!^, 
“Obaerver," 2^., 238 


Occasional mime, 4l/, 61 
Onomatopoeia, 102 
Order, and novelty, 404/ 

Ordinaiiuin, 49 

Organic unity, in an, 29, 40!^, 
Originality, and aruitic perfection, 404 
Ornament, 75, 231 
Outer CXpcriecice, see Experience 

Painting, media qf, 3^., 40/, 45; matter 
of, Chap, v; ideas in, 13^.; manners uf 
trcatmcnl ui, I7l/; compontianal 
pattcmi in, 207/; expresion of uni- 
vcrsali in. Chap. XVU; purtraiturc in. 
C h ap, xvin; perfection in, 418/^; 
temporal factor in, 22^. 

Pantotnlrae, 6^., 70/, 343; mimetic 
manner of treatment, 152; perfecnoD 
in, 414/, 

Particular, and general, in perfection, 
422/; see SpeciEldty 

Paths, of cxploratinn in the temporal arts, 
224/ 

Paihcdc fallacy, 184 

Perceptual, and non-pcrceptual aware¬ 
ness, 24/; as Qutcr experience, 271/; 
imivcrsals. In painting, 277/, sculpture, 
31^., ardutecture, 321/, musie^ 333, 
the dance, 349, and lilerature, 35^,; 
Orientation requisite, in painiing, 288, 
and architecture, 324/ 

Perfection, Stt Artistic perfection 
Philosophical aesthetics, problems of, x, 
approach of, 2/.; tradidnnal In- 
Tciprctailoin of art, 234/.; set Aeilhctic 
inquiry 

Philosophy, use of word* in, 9/, 170; of 
life, 463; a* finite, 47^. 

Planear, manner of treatment, in sculp¬ 
ture, 16^., and painting, 172/ 

Plastic, manner of treatment, in arehitcc- 
ture, 157/.; sculpture, 166/., and 
painting, 17/, 

Platonic Idea*, 128 
Polaniiei, of artistic perfection, 401/ 
Polyphonic, manner of treatment, 14/. 
Portraiture, in art, 268/., 273/; typ« of, 
299/; concerned with individual* and 
univer*ats, 254; in sculpture and paint¬ 
ing, 94, Chap, xviu, 321; in literature, 
l&S, 364/ 

PresentationaJ, immediaey, 190/; time, 
134, 183/ 
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Primary, raw material and artUtiq me¬ 
dium. 39^.. 118/. 

rVofundiiy. 463/. f lit Ajtwlic gttatiwaa 
Program, in aKhiKCturc, frf Architecture, 
medium of; music, 4^., 61.14S, 33^/, 
4^9 

Proper namci, lfl4 
Prophetic, l 66n. 

Propotsiiioru. 425/. 

Prutaic, and poetic, 175 
Prose, rhy [hm in, 115; manner of treat¬ 
ment, 17^. 

Proprium, 45 

Piychical dUtance, 190, 241^, 
PsycholoKical aesthetics, 3, 21/. 

Public speech, 64/ 

Pure, arts, 34; sensation. 246 


Quaker meeting hnuscs, 333 


Raw matertsl. and artisiic medium, 39/.; 
of music, 46/, the dance. 66^., 69, 
architecture, 7^,, sculpture, 

94/. painting, 85/> 94/., and litera¬ 
ture, lOt/, 117/ 

Realism, 92, 31B, 346; in Literal mpro- 


duedoD 

Reality, artist's concern with, 229/.; 

theory 0 ^ 427/ 

Recollection, in artistic creation, 235/. 
Rccniatrucdon, in liieraiure, 350/j in 
cognition, 42^. 

Re-creation, in Jileralurc, 3SQ/ 
Re-creative critifiim. 365/ 

Rcflcction, and greatness, 462/. 
Reflective, manner of treatment, IBO/; 
universals, 27]/-, 29^/, 361/.; con¬ 
templation, in portraiture, 301/; can- 
icnt of muilc, 336/. 

{dc-44 in 131 

Relati^-ism, 396. ^W ' Subjccti^^ 
Relevance^ of obaervatioM, 433f.; in art, 

454/ ^ . 

Reliability, of pbservatiOM, 433; in art, 


4S3/', 

Relief, sculptural. 163/-* l7ln., 318/. 
Religious, univcrsaii, 271/; in painting. 
2a5f., music, 334/., and liieraiure. 
360^ ; reverence, in pwuaiture, 255/ 
RenaiUnce. style, 377 ^ try., 382, 383; 

approach to ptetorial compoiiuan, 208/, 
Representation, in music, 47/., the dancer 
6^., architecture, 7^., and sculpture 


and painting, 90f.,94f., 175/, 418/.; of 
spiritual universale, 28^., m Literal 
rcproducuoi), Realism 
Rhythm, bash of, in muse, 53, and the 
dance, 69; in literature, 115/, 175/,; 
natural, types of. 215 /; artistic, 219;^. 
Rhythmic, 221 n. 

Rococo, 375, 418 

Scale, m music, 5Q/; in sculpture, 321 
Scicuce, use of words in, 98/., 176; cogni live 
Interest nl, 248/; as cipressive, 259/; ^ 
set Attitude, ScicniiEc approach, Truth 
Scientific approachi to art, I"/., 250; w 
primjiry raw malerial of sculpture, 8^-* 
and painting, 67/; to reality, 236/ 
Sculpture, media of, 36/., 4C/.» 44; matter 
of. Chap, v; ideas in, 134; manners of 
treatment in, 164/; coinpoaitlonal pat¬ 
terns in, 207/; portraiture. Chap, 
avui; mpressed conieot in. 317/; and 
pedccdoni, 224/; tcmpoiral [actor in. 
224/ 

Secondary, raw material and artistic 
medium, 39/, 116/, 

Self-eKprtsiion, in muiiCj SS/.. and the 
dance, 343, 347; in art. 231/ 

Sensadon, pure, 246 
Sensuous, universali, in painting, 279/* 
and sculpture, 30^„ 319/. 

Shape, lit smlpuire, 82* and architreture, 
327 

Signs, 101/ 

Signiflcance* two meanings of, 229n.; 

cognidvc, of art, 229/. 

Sigoiheant form, 123/ 

Simile, 111 

Simplicity, and complexity, 214/, 462/ 
Site, 74/,; in Landscape gardening 
Size, apparent and actual, in architec¬ 
ture, 26! 

Social, fuucdon, in arehitectuie* 76/, 
322/r* and sculpture and paiodng, 96; 
universals^ 271/, 291/, 336* 36Q/; 
interest, in partraiture. 300/. 

Solitary, ideas and elements. 138/ 
Sonnet, ^'a momeuTs monument,'' 165, 
192 

Sound* and the dance* m Dance; In 
music, J« Muiic, media and matter; of 
words in literature, 115/., 419/ 

Space, in sculpture* 6^.* punting* 6^.* 
174/, 282, music* 333, and architeC- 
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turr* as RUftETUt, with tiniCj a( 

individu^tyi 24 ^^ 

SpcciGidiy, aa an ingrcdtcnt of individ^ 
ualiiy^ 24^4 BCicniiEic aittliidc to, 
248^,; artistic attitude to, 2S2, 268, 
312^.; in music, 337 
SpeoioLu present, 1B5, 1^iy< 

Spiritual, as inner experience, 270/.; 
univenats, in paicLUng, Kulp^ 

tuTC, tlQf.t architceture, 33Q/., Oiiilic, 
33^^, the dance^ 349, arnJ literature, 
MO/, 

Stage setting, 71 

Still life, as portraiture* 311/.; as cxprci- 
five of speeiheity, 31^.; and grcacness* 
465 

Structural ingredients, Chap, viji 
Style, Chap, jejli; in philoaOphy* lOO; in 
the darrcc, 344; as criterton of artistic 
truth* 451/,; enties* lt*c nf the lertn, 
144; m Batoc^uF, Gothic, Louis XV, 
Reiulbance, Rococo 
Subject, in music, 131 
Subjectivltitk, 333; tit Relativism 
Subjcct'Znatter, and cdrlEent, 4^.; nf the 
major aru, 44/.; rtpmentational, in 
sculpture and piainiing, 94/; of an, 
230* 235, Chap. Tini* 2^; of the dance, 
341; arid greatneso* 46^.; rn Secondary 
Subsianiival univcrsals* 271, 27^.* 35^. 
Symbol, 10^*; word as, IDl^-i ^ Sym^ 
holism 

Symbolic clarity* in liter alurc, 354/ 
Symbolism, in trchllecture, 73, fCUlptUre 
and painting, 95/, religious painting* 
284/* 288/.* and literature* 101/* 
3S4/.; primary and secondary, lOB, 
285/* 28^, 

Sympathedc and andpathedq styles, 3&1/. 
Taste, 233/ 

Tempo* in music* 46* 220 
Temporal, manner of treatment* 184/^ 
and nun-temporal arts, 222/; factor in 


individuality* 244/j E:c}ntcnt, in paint¬ 
ing, 282/ 

Things, purtrayal of, in painting, 309/ 
Timbre* in music* 52f. 

Timeless, manner of treatmentj. 184/; 

rnedium* and temporal events 307 
Tonality* musical, verhal* 10^. 
Tone, musical* SQ/, 

Tonic, in music, 50/.; in architecture* 79 
Town plartniog, 206/ 

Trabcatian, manner of treatment, 15^. 
Triviality* in scutpture* 320^.; and great¬ 
ness, Chap, jcsrv^ 

Truth* Chaps, xxju* xkv; scientlEc and 
arnilic* *37/, 442/.; criteria* generic* 
42^., seicntiEc, 234, 431/.* and ar¬ 
tistic, 442/; and style* 374/, 451/.; 
and pericetinn, 37^.* Chap. and 

greatness, 472/, Chap, xkv 

Ugliness* 7 

Unitary* ideas, Jrt Artilde ideas; archi- 
lectural construction, 201 
Unity, tte Organic unity 
UnivCrsals, deOncd, 243; in muiic, 5|/.: 
in verbal language, 104; In Ltcrature, 
185; as Platonic Ideas, 128; in percep¬ 
tual and nDn-pcTceptual awareness, 
242/, and scienliEc inquiry, 248/.; as 
values, 251; as typo of artUtie content* 
271^*; expression of, in painting, Chapv 
xvrt, In the other major arts, Chap, xnt* 
and in portraits, 296/ 

V'alucj, artistie attitude to, 230, 253/; 
■cteniific atcinide to, 24^.; scale of, in 
appraisal of i^tnes^ 47^* 

Verse, rhythm in, II 5 /., as marmcr of 
ttcatmeni* 179/ 

Vitality* Stylistic* 38^.; as condition of 
artisiic quality, 392/* 403/ 

Wort of art, as a type of aesthetic object, 
5/; as organic* 29* 402/; as portrayed 
in art, 3'Ofl/ 
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TYPOGRAPHIC NOTE 


I 


John BaakcrvUlc waj nearly fifty yean cJd before lie turned: 
hil calligraplik: skill, acquired as a writing tnastcr, toward 
the diftkiJt an of . type designing. The first book printed 
from hli type was the famous Vwgsi of 1757+ which caused 
considerable doEnesUe and foreign comment^ both hostile 
and favorable. Among many discriminating readers his 
open, round letter was gready admired; Benjamin franklin 
was one of his warmest advocates. But in England his types 
never equalled the popularity of his famous contemporary, 
William Caslon. Throughout the nineteenth century Bas- 
kcrville's type* were practically unused, and not until our 
own generation was a revival of his dexign undertaken. Mis 
typies arc one of the most mtisfactoiy of the transtiional 
group which arc in estentiBl construction midway between 
“old-atylc" types, such as Caslon, and ^‘modc^n^^ types, 
such as Bodoni. A few uf the disttngmshing characterisdci 
of Baskervilte's letters arc the ball terminals cm the italic 
capitals T, and T; the swash tail of the italic capital Q; 
the long lower arm of the njman capital E; and the 
undosed lower loop of the roman Jerwer case g. This 
book has been composed in eleven point 
monotype Baskcrvillc, Collotype illus¬ 
trations have been used throughout 
h> injure; clarity of detail and 
depth of values at small 
scale. 
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